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From  1914  to  1936,  a  most 
memorable  magazine  called  Vanity 
Fair  epitomized  the  elegance  and 
style,  artistry  and  wit  of  a  now- 
vanished  age. 

In  March  of  1983,  Conde  Nast 
Publications  will  present  the  pre- 
miere issue  of  the  new  Vanity 
Fair.  A  magazine  that  captures  the 
sparkle  and  excitement  of  the  '80s 
as  no  other  magazine  today. 

Literary  and  liberated.  Adven- 
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turous,  skeptical,  irreverent.  As 
complex  and  contradictory  as  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  A  maga- 
zine of  literature  and  the  arts.  Pol- 
itics and  popular  culture.  Private 
lives  and  public  events.  Films  and 
theater  Music  and  dance.  Art  and 
photography.  TV  and  travel. 
Books  and  economics.  Poetry 
Food.  Sports.  Just  about  every- 
thing worth  doing,  seeing,  talking 
about,  knowing  about. 


Please  accept  the 
premiere  issue  with 
our  compliments 


Our  contributors  will  include 
some  of  today's  most  original  nov- 
elists, journalists,  poets,  artists, 
photographers,  critics.  We  wdll 
offer  them  a  unique  freedom  and 
breadth  of  expression.  They,  in 
turn,  will  offer  us  their  mt,  new 
perceptions,  provocative  points  of 
view.  From  its  essays,  reviews 
and  profiles  to  its  photography, 
paintings  and  cartoons,  the  new 
Vanity  Fair  will  be  a  magazine  of 
excellence  and  innovation.  A  mag- 
azine whose  time  has  come . . . 
again. 

To  ensure  you  receive  the 
premiere  issue  we  must  hear 
from  you  by  March  15,1983. 
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Announcing 
the  return  of  a  l^ndary 

m^zine. 


From  1914  to  1936,  a  most 
memorable  magazine  called  Vanity 
Fair  epitomized  the  elegance  and 
style,  artistry  and  wit  of  a  now- 
vanished  age. 

In  March  of  1983,  Conde  Nast 
Publications  will  present  the  pre- 
miere issue  of  the  new  Vanity 
Fair.  A  magazine  that  captures  the 
sparkle  and  excitement  of  the  '80s 
as  no  other  magazine  today. 

Literary  and  liberated.  Adven- 
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turous,  skeptical,  irreverent.  As 
complex  and  contradictory  as  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  A  maga- 
zine of  literature  and  the  arts.  Pol- 
itics and  popular  culture.  Private 
lives  and  public  events.  Films  and 
theater  Music  and  dance.  Art  and 
photography.  TV  and  travel. 
Books  and  economics.  Poetry. 
Food.  Sports.  Just  about  every- 
thing worth  doing,  seeing,  talking 
about,  knowing  about. 


Please  accept  the 
premiere  issue  with 
our  compliments 


Our  contributors  will  include 
some  of  today's  most  original  nov- 
elists, journalists,  poets,  artists, 
photographers,  critics.  We  will 
offer  them  a  unique  freedom  and 
breadth  of  expression.  They,  in 
turn,  will  offer  us  their  v«t,  new 
perceptions,  provocative  points  of 
view.  From  its  essays,  reviews 
and  profiles  to  its  photography, 
paintings  and  cartoons,  the  new 
Vanity  Fair  will  be  a  magazine  of 
excellence  and  innovation.  A  mag- 
azine whose  time  has  come . . . 
again. 

To  ensure  you  receive  the 
premiere  issue  we  must  hear 
from  you  by  March  15,1983. 
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January  I983 

To  all  Brown  Alumni/ae  and  Friends  .  .  . 

We  have  reached  $  1 58  mi  1 1  ion ,  and  we  did  it  5  ix  months  early ! 

I  report  this  with  great  pride  and  with  gratitude  to  all  of  you 
who  had  a  part  in  our  success. 

The  Campaign  for  Brown,  however,  will  not  conclude  until  June  30,  I983. 
The  needs  identified  at  the  beginning  of  the  Campaign  nearly  five  years 
ago  have  increased,  and  the  costs  of  adequately  meeting  these  needs  have, 
in  many  cases, skyrocketed . 

This  in  no  way  lessens  the  remarkable  accomplishment  of  raising  the 
largest  goal  in  this  University's  history.   What  it  does  mean  is  that 
we  have  a  good  start  on  providing  the  financial  resources  Brown  requires 
and  deserves.   We  must  not  slacken  our  efforts  now. 

There  are   still  thousands  of  you  who,  I  trust,  want  to  be  part  of  the  group 
which  is  making  this  Campaign  a  success.   In  the  next  months,  Campaign 
efforts  will  have  a  sharper  focus.   There  will  be  a  heightened  emphasis 
on  endowment,  particularly  endowment  for  financial  aid.   There  will  be  a 
concerted  effort  to  complete  funding  for  building  projects,  increasing  the 
cash  flow  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  early.   And  we  must  continue  to  stress  the 
Brown  Fund's  pivotal  role  in  allowing  Brown  to  maintain  an  annual  balanced 
budget.   With  the  $2.6  million  Alumni  Challenge,  your  Brown  Fund  gifts  will 
be  worth  two  and  three  times  your  investment  in  Brown. 

There  will  be  an  official  end  to  the  Campaign  for  Brown,  but  out  efforts  -  and 
your  generosity  -  must  be  ongoing.   Brown  is  a  dynamic  institution,  and  our 
fundraising  cannot  be  static.   Brown  must,  and  will,  have  the  financial  resources 
appropriate  to  the  University's  achievements  and  reputation. 

My  deepest  appreciation  for  all  you  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do  for  Brown. 

S  i  ncerely . 


Howard  R„  Swearer 


HRSrJE 
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In  this  issue 

26        Bill  McLoughlin  Stands  for  Something 

When  the  tree  outside  the  American  Civilization  depart- 
ment was  in  danger  of  being  surgically  removed,  Bill 
McLoughlin  spoke  up.  When  students  rallied  against  nu- 
clear weapons.  Bill  McLoughlin  spoke  out.  And  when  the 
campus  needed  someone  to  express  its  outrage  and  shame 
at  racist  acts  last  fall.  Bill  McLoughlin  was  there.  His  acts  of 
conscience  are  not  rare  occurrences:  He  pickets  against  U.S. 
presence  in  El  Salvador  every  Friday  afternoon  in  down- 
town Providence. 


34       John  Hermance:  Probing  for  Energy  Beneath  the  Earth's 
Surface 

The  research  that  Brown  geological  sciences  professor  John 
Hermance  is  doing  on  geothermal  energy  may  one  day  help 
us  understand  the  forces — the  volcanoes  and  earth- 
C|uakes — moving  beneath  the  earth. 

37        Images 

For  eight  years,  John  Foraste's  photography  has  been  an 
eloquent  reminder  of  the  essential  grace  Brown  University 
embodies.  Some  of  that  grace  is  evoked  in  this  photo- 
graphic essay. 

45        Adrienne  Farb  '78:  Artistic  Maverick 

Artists  are  always  "different";  it  comes  with  the  territory. 
But  Adrienne  Farb  is  conforming  to  that  stereotype  by  re- 
fusing to  live  and  work  in  New  York  City,  where  it  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  "happening"  for  voung  artists.  Farb  is 
working  in  Paris  where  her  work  is  creating  ripples  in  the 
art  world. 
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47        "Only  Kunzel" 

Erich  Kunzel  '60  A.M.  is  making  beautiful  music  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Pops.  Former  BAM 
managing  editor  Debra  Shore  spent  some  time  with  Kunzel 
and  discovered  what  took  him  out  of  a  chemistry  lab  at 
Dartmouth  and  brought  him  to  a  symphony  hall  in  Ohio. 
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Assets  frozen? 

Want  to  make  a  substantial  gift 
to  the  Campaign,  but  find  your 
assets  frozen?  Your  life  insurance 
has  great  charitable  potential. 
Properly  thawed,  it  can  be  an 
attractive  gift  in  an  amount 
you've  always  wanted  to  contri- 
bute. 

You  can  assign  to  Brown  a 
life  insurance  policy  you  no 
longer  need  for  your  financial 
security.  You  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  contributing  to 
the  Campaign  plus  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  the  present 
value  of  the  policy.  Or,  you  can 
name  Brown  as  the  beneficiary 
of  a  policy  you  retain,  knowing 
that  in  the  future  your  generous 
planning  will  benefit  Brown  and 
your  estate  will  save  on  taxes. 

For  more  information  on 
creative  gifts  of  life  insurance, 
contact: 

Bequests  and  Trust  Office 
Brown  University 
Box  1893 

Providence,  RI  02912 
(401)863-2374 


The  Campaijjn  for  Brown 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


'Severe  handicaps' 

Editor;  Because  of  geographical  limita- 
tions, our  interest  in  Brown  football  teams  is 
confined  to  rooting  and  observation  from 
afar,  with  rare  exceptions.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
unusual  scheduling  in  the  Kt  League  which 
places  an  additional  handicap  on  football 
teams  at  Brown. 

By  mutual  agreement  in  the  Ivy  League, 
the  league  dates  have  been  frozen  solid, 
year  after  year,  hut  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor 
certain  schools.  As  we  look  at  the  Ivy  com- 
posite schedule  listed  in  the  1982  Brown 
Football  Press  Book,  here  are  our  observa- 
tions and  conclusions:  Yale  and  Dartmouth 
are  highly  favored,  Cornell  and  Harvard  less 
so,  while  Penn,  Columbia,  Princeton,  and 
Brown  are  "shafted,"  or  in  the  pits,  to  put  it 
politely  (?). 

Here's  why.  Yale  and  Dartmouth,  be- 
tween them  the  winners  of  the  heavy  major- 
ity of  Ivy  titles  through  the  years  past,  have 
a  luxury  not  afforded  the  other  Ivy  mem- 
bers. After  the  season's  opening  games,  all 
with  Ivy  schools  opposing  each  other,  Yale 
and  Dartmouth  each  are  able  to  develop 
their  maximum  strength  for  the  remainder 
of  their  Ivy  schedule  by  playing  three  non-hn/ 
opponents  in  succession  before  meeting 
their  next  Ivy  opponents.  The  benefit  is 
great,  since  without  affecting  the  race  for  the 
Ivy  title,  Yale  and  Dartmouth  can  develop 
and  test  their  players  without  penaltv  other 
than  possible  relatively  unimportant  non-Ivy 
losses. 

This  has  paid  off,  obi'iousli/.  Only  rarely 
has  a  school  like  Brown  or  Penn  been  able 
to  break  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  in  winning  Ivy  titles. 

To  conserve  space,  we'll  compare  onlv 
Brown  and  Dartmouth.  After  each  of  these 
three  teams  has  played  its  first  four  games, 
Yale  and  Dartmouth  will  have  played  no 
other  Ivy  League  opponents,  except  the 
opening  games,  while  Brown  will  have 
played  two  more  Ivy  opponents.  To  add  to 
Brown's  problems,  playing  increasingly 
strong  URl  teams  the  second  game  com- 
pounds the  burden.  URl  is  committed  to 
ever-stronger  football  teams,  loaded  with 
transfers  and  "redshirt"  fifth-year  players, 
both  banned  by  the  Ivy  League,  but  an  obvi- 
ous advantage  for  URl. 

We  could  go  into  much  greater  depth, 
I     but  BAM  space  forbids.  So  we  conclude 


D 


with  these  observaHons: 

1)  Ivy  League  schedules  can  and  should 
he  redrafted  so  that  all  Ivy  schools  will  play 
other  Ivy  schools  on  the  same  dates  in  a 
ten-game  schedule.  It  would  probabK'  take 
united  action  by  the  schools  other  than  Yale 
and  Dartmouth  to  force  this,  along  with  re- 
scheduling of  non-h'v  opponents. 

2)  As  for  continuing  to  play  URl,  at  the 
risk  of  hurting  Brown's  chances  in  the  Ivy 
League,  the  game  should  be  at  a  much  later 
date  on  the  schedule. 

In  fairness  to  Brown  football  teams  and 
coaching  staffs,  we'd  like  our  interested  fel- 
low alumni'ae  to  be  fully  informed  about 
these  severe  handicaps. 

JOHN  CHILD  '29 
Del  Mar,  Calif. 
LOU  FARBER  '29 
Tucson,  Anz. 
TED  GIDDINGS  '29 
Pittsfield.  Mass. 

Bulimia  (continued) 

Editor:  I  can't  decide  which  approach  to 
"bulimia"  is  worse,  the  implicit  moralism  of 
your  September  article  or  the  frank  moraliz- 
ing of  Caleb  R.  Woodhouse's  November  let- 
ter. As  to  the  first:  everyone  obediently 
condemns  the  media  pressure  for  thinness, 
but  what  about  the  psychiatric  pressure  to 
eat  only  in  moderation  (which  for  many 
people  just  isn't  much  fun)  or  else  be 
branded  as  obsessive  or  compulsive  or 
something  else  bad?  Of  course,  people  who 
"binge  and  purge"  feel  ashamed  and  guilty. 
They'd  need  tremendous  independence  of 
judgment  not  to  in  the  face  of  all  the  propa- 
ganda telling  them  how  "abnormal"  and 
"disturbed"  they  are.  What  is  this  but  mor- 
alizing in  misleading  medical  terms?  A  fairei  ^' 
medical  approach  would  be  to  point  out  the  fS 
medical  dangers  of  these  eating  habits  and 
let  each  person  decide,  as  people  do  about 
smoking  and  high-risk  sports,  whether  for 
him  these  dangers  outweigh  the  benefits. 
Why  don't  articles  about  "bulimia"  ever 
make  the  crucial  distinction  between  helping 
people  who  want  to  change  and  pressuring 
and  stigmatizing  people  who  are  satisfied 
with  themselves  as  they  are?  I  think  it's 
because  of  the  psvchiatric  tendency*  to 
define  disapproved-of  wants  as  themselves 
diseases,  which  is  quite  a  threat  to  personal 
dignity  and  autonomy. 

As  for  Mr.  Woodhouse's  view  that 
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Retire  to  an  island  where  you  can 

play  30lf  every  day  of  the  week  without 

playing  the  same  hole  twice. 


On  Hilton  Head  Island,  you 
can  play  a  different  golf  course 
every  day  of  the  week.  In  fact, 
there  are  ten  courses  to 
choose  from;  and  because  Hilton  Head  lies  just  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  it  has  the  perfect  climate  for 
year-around  golf. 

At  Hilton  Head  Plantation,  we  offer  three  great  golf 
courses.  Oyster  Reef,  designed  by  Rees  Jones,  is  a 
challenging  18  holes  in  a  dramatic  setting.  Dolphin 
Head  and  Bear  Creek  are  private  clubs  with  member- 
ships available. 

We  also  offer  great  living  in  beautiful  residential 
homes  with  prices  beginning  at  $105,000,  including  land. 
Each  home  is  custom  built  and  designed  to  blend  in  with 
the  seaside  landscape  of  live  oak,  pine  and  grassy  dunes. 

You'll  find  residential  waterfront  condominiums  too, 
with  prices  from  $175,000. 

So  whether  you  want  a  home  or  a  condominium, 
we  think  you'll  agree  that  Hilton  Head  Plantation  is  a 
great  place  to  live  and  play. 

Maturally,  the  best  way  to  find  out  about  Hilton  Head 
Plantation  is  to  experience  it.  We'll  arrange  for  a  get- 


acquainted  visit.  You'll  stay  in  one  of  our  furnished  villas. 
Play  a  round  of  golf.  Enjoy  other  island  activities.  And 
discover  the  natural  beauty  and  temperate  climate  that 
makes  Hilton  Head  Plantation  a  most  unique  retire- 
ment location.* 

For  reservations  or  more  information  about  Hilton 
Head  Plantation,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  or  call  (803) 
785-3300. 

Come  to  Hilton  Head  Plantation  on  Hilton  Head 
Island.  Retire  to  a  place  where  golf  is  a  way  of  life. 


HILTON  HEAD 
PLANTATION 

Dept.BRO-l  ,  P.O.  Box  1469 

Hilton  Head  Island,  South  Carolina  29928 

(803)  785-3300 

Please  send  me  your  full-color  brochure  about 
retiring  to  Hilton  Head  Plantation.  I  understand 
there  is  no  obligation  to  buy. 

Mame 


Address- 
City 


-Zip. 


RETIRE  TO  HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND 

Oblain  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anythrng.  ho  Federal  agency  has  judged  the  merits  or  value,  if  any,  of  this  property,  This  offering  not  available 
to  residents  of  states  where  property  is  not  registered.  'An  Offenng  Statement  filed  with  the  Mew  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  neither  approves  the  offehng  nor  in  any  way  passes  upon  the 
ments  and  value  of  the  property.  Obtain  the  Mew  Jersey  Public  Report  and  Brokers  Release  from  the  Registered  Mew  Jersey  Broker  and  read  it  before  signing  anything."  Hilton  Head  Plantation 
Company,  Inc  Developer  FL-16609,  IL-79-508.  W79470,  Michigan  Broker -William  A.  Bonanni  *MI-Ra7a0372,  MJA-10M09-SC.  'Pnces  and  rates  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


GET  A  YEAR  FULL 

OF  THE  WORLD'S 

WITTIEST  AND  WILIEST 
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E\<.T\-  n»nrh,  TIk-  Oosswiirds  (;iuh  makes  .nailahlc  tor  your  delight  and 
m\-stitkation,  tour  puzzles,  freshly  edited  by  Mr.  Will  Weng,  retired  crosswords 
txlitorot  V/'t  \tu  Y'lii-  I  iwa.  These  puzzles,  developed  exclusively  tor  memixrs 
ot  TIk-  Oiisswords  Club,  are  ot  the  size  and  caliber  ot  the  vintage  Sunday  puzzles 
txlitc-d  by  Mr.  Weng.  Tliey  are  mailed  to  memlx-rs  every  month.  Each  numlxrcd 
puzzle  ciintains  the  solution  to  the  preceding  Weng-ot-the-Week,  and  tor  your 
editlciition,  a  commentary  by  Mr.  Weng. 

Annuxil  memlx-rship  is  SIV.^^.  For  two-puzzler  households,  an  extra  set  ot 
each  month's  puzzles  can  be  included  ( to  the  same  address)  tor  an  additional  SS.OO. 
Ple-.iseadd  Sl.J'i  tow.ird  postage 

It  you  wish  togi\e  a  memlxrship  as  agitt,  we  will  send  )ii/t.  upon  receipt 
ot  your  order,  asuit.ibly  h.mdsome  gitt  certificate  tor  you  to  present  to  the  new 


memlx-r 


Send  check  or  money  order  or  charge  to: 
M.LSterC^ird  or  Visa  (include  name,  all  digits, 
expiration  date  and  signature). 

M.iil  to: 
Crosswords  Club.  Inc.,  Dept.  (P-l^Ol 
divert  St.,  P.O.  Box  26.  Harrison.  NY  M^ZH 
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Soil  to  where  'The  history  of  the  post 
meets  the  mystery  of  the  present/" 


The  words  ore  by  Herodotus.  The  oreo  is 
the  Red  Seo,  Egypt  and  Greece.  And 
the  vessel  that  will  take  you  bock  to  this 
cradle  of  civilization,  to  the  lands  of  the 
Phoroohs,  Alexander  and  Homer,  is  the 
M.S.  Lindblod  Explorer.* 

On  the  way  you'll  dine  on  excellent 
food  and  hove  a  chance  to  learn  from 
on-boord  experts  about  the  port  of  the 
world  that  formulated  the  very  woy  we 
think.  DEPARTURE  MAY  1983.  For  details 
see  your  travel  ogent,  coll  800-223-5688 
(in  New  York  212-751-2300)  or  write 
Dept.  1VY-2A 

*  Registered  m  Sweden 

TO  LEARN  IS  TO  LIVE. 
SALEK  LINDDLAD  CRUISIKG 

130  Eosi  55th  Street.  New  York   N  Y   10022 


"food  abuse"  in  a  world  wliere  some  are 
hungry  is  immoral,  one  can  equally  well 
condemn  anyone  who  lives  in  plenty  while 
others  must  live  in  want.  This  includes  any- 
one with  a  car,  or  a  stereo,  or  a  refrigerator, 
or  even  more  clothing  than  he  needs  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  elements.  I  thinlc  these 
are  quite  reasonable  criticisms.  But  of  course 
tljey  applv  to  all  middle-class  Americans, 
and  probablv  to  virtually  all  BAM  readers  as 
well.  Why  single  out  "food  abusers"?  Your 
prejudices  are  showing,  Mr.  Woodhouse. 
DIANA  ACKERMAN 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Editor:  Caleb  Woodhouse  makes  a  fine 
conclusion  in  his  letter  in  the  November 
issue:  "The  voluntary  abuse  of  food,  as  long 
as  anyone  hungers  anywhere,  is  simply 
wrong."  That  the  rest  of  his  comments  focus 
on  bulimics,  however,  is  to  scapegoat  a  par- 
ticular group  of  people  while  encouraging 
the  rest  of  us  to  feel  smug  and  self- 
righteous. 

As  a  former  bulimic  and  current  volun- 
teer in  The  Hunger  Project,  I  have  Iceen  in- 
terest both  in  the  rehabilitation  of  bulimics 
and  in  the  eradication  of  hunger  worldwide. 
I  laud  Brown  and  the  media  in  general  for 
bringing  bulimia  out  of  the  closet — I  didn't 
even  l<now  such  a  term  existed  until  years 
after  my  bout  with  it  (which  began,  by  the 
way,  at  Brown). 

To  me,  the  behavior  of  bulimics  is  no 
less  counterproductive  to  ending  hunger 
than  our  national  energy  consumption 
(makes  fertilizer  expensive),  our  demand  for' 
fast-food  restaurants  (health  codes  require 
unsold  food  be  dumped  after  a  certain 
time),  or  anv  individual's  apathv  about 
domestic  and  international  hunger  issues. 
As  the  saying  goes,  if  we're  not  part  of  the 
solution,  we're  part  of  the  problem. 

Guilt  is  counterproductive  to  any  efforts 
to  eradicate  hunger  and  its  mutants  such  as 
bulimia,  whether  at  individual  or  societal 
levels.  Guilt  allows  us  to  perpetuate  the  \i- 
cious  cycle  of  guilt-inducing  behavior,  ges- 
tures of  appeasement,  lapses  in  behavior, 
and  so  on.  Any  of  us  who  have  made  and 
broken  serious  New  Year's  resolutions  knoi 
how  this  cycle  goes.  By  lifting  ourselves 
above  our  positions  of  "I'm  right"  (or 
wrong)  and  "You're  wrong"  (or  right),  we 
can  get  on  with  the  job  of  making  sure  no 
one  "hungers  anvwhere." 

EDITH  L.  STUNKEL  '67 
Manhiittiui.  Kiiiis. 

The  Navajo  of  Ramah 

Editor:  I  read  with  considerable  interest 
Katherine  Hinds's  account  of  the  Brown 
alumni  visit  to  the  Indian  communities  of 
New  Mexico.  Although  lifestyles  of  Indian 
people  are  no  longer  a  novelty  for  me,  I 
found  it  refreshing  to  gain  the  perspechve 
of  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  local 
historv  and  culture.  We  now  make  our 


If  all  one  company 
can  do  to  grow 
is  buy  another 
company— 


I  liiu-ard  Corljiii  Chajmian  of  ihc  [V)ard 


Maybe  the  management  should  go  into  teaching. 
Not  that  buying  other  companies  isn't  a  fun  business 
—especially  if  you're  playing  with  stockholders' 
money  and  you've  got  a  golden  parachute  strapped  to 
your  back. 

It  just  isn't  the  real  business  of  business— which  is 
building  assets.  Not  exchanging  thera 

Now  that  may  not  be  as  much  fun. 
Because  it's  still  tough  to  make  a  good 
product  at  a  fair  price. 
t'A  \Wi  MA    But  when  you  get  down  to  it.  that's  prob- 
/J    wW  \  ^^^y  '-'^^  ^^^  ^^  should  be.  After  all,  if 
\     '  T  ,1  maddng  a  truly  good  product  were  easy— 
^  ,  every  company  would  be  doing  it.  Instead 
m   w\  oflooking  for  other  companies  to  buy 
^  ji#  that  can. 

^  I  So  at  Corbin  we  toast  all  those  who  grow- 
but  do  it  themselves  the  hard  way.  And  we 
go  on  working  to  be  one  of  them — to  grow 


There's  a  Corbin  behind  every  Corbin. 


Atlanta  GA-H  Stockton    Boston  MA-Louis'    Chicago  II Mark  Shale  ■  Qeveland  OH -Peer  Gordon  Ud  •  Costa  Mesa  CA- Nordstrom  ■ 

Dallas  TX-CulwfU*  Son  •  Delray  Beach  FL- Mark  Fore  &  Strike  ■  Denver CO-The  Regiment  ■  Grosse  Point  MI- Carl  Sterr  Co  ■  Hanover  NH -James  Campion  • 
Houston  TX- Norton  Ditto  •  Memphis  TN  -  Oak  Hall  ■  New  Haven  CT-J  l>res.s  ■  Newport  Beach  CA- At  liise  ■  NewYorkNY-FRTnpler  ■  Norman  OK -Harold's  ■ 
Palo  Alto  CA-Teamey's  ■  Princeton  NJ-The  English  Shop  ■  Providence  RI  -  Hillhouse  Ltd  ■  Washington  DC— GeorgetouTi  University  Shop 


by  delivering  the  outstanding  value  in  fine  trousers 
and  clothing. 

After  fortyyears  as  a  family-owned  business,  all  we  buy 
is  plant  equipment  and  raw  material  and  blend  them 
with  talented  people. The  rest —including  our  reputa- 
tion and  our  future— we  make. 
As  in  this  season's  collection  of  natural-shoulder 
suits,  sport  coats  and  trousers  for  gentlemen  and 
tailored  fashions  for  ladies.  You'll  find  our  clothing 
featured  at  leading  stores  all  across  the  country.  Some 
are  listed  below.  For  the  one  nearest  you,  just  write: 
Corbin  Ltd..  1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York. 
New  York  10104. 

CORBIN^^ 

a  family-ownetj  business  devoted  to  quality 


SMART  MONEY 
LIVES  HERE 

The  Garden  Way  SunRoom  increased  this  family's 
property  value,  cut  their  heating  bill  and  added  valuable 
space  for  gardening  and  good  living. 

Your  investment  in  a  Garden  Way  SunRoom  can  ;^ 

pa\  you  the  same  dividends.  Superbly  engineered 
to  collect  retain,  store  and  transfer  solar  energy, 
this  beautiful   extra  room"  not  only  heats  itself— 
it  helps  heat  your  home  all  winter. 

You  can  turn  that  extra  living  space  into  a 
gardening  area  tamity  room,  studio  or  den. 
Start  enjoving  your  investment  and  {XjSSiWy 

avings  thl^.^J,    *'  • 
year. 
Mail  the 
coupoO'Wxl^.-- 

The  Garden  Wcty  SunRoom/Solar  Greenhouse: 
Beautiful  living  space  you  don  t  have  to  heat. 


■  Jt9^  <;atijfcn  We.v. 


"^' 


Garden  way 

SunRoom  /Solar  Greenhouse 

DepL  A2299S.  Ferry  Rd.  Chariorte,  VT05445 


_  Please  send  me  your  free  introductory  brochure. 

~  I  am  enclosing  S3.00  to  receri/e  your  Complete 
Information  Portfolio:  full  color  16-page  brochure, 
Ranning  Guide,  and  much,  much  more. 


address 


city 


zip 


home  just  north  of  the  Zuni  Reservation, 
and  I  have  been  living  in  the  Colorado  Pla- 
teau region  of  Arizona  and  Nevv  Mexico  for 
fourteen  years.  In  the  past  twenty  years  I 
have  scarcely  been  east  of  Ohio,  so  a  vifalk 
through  the  Brown  campus  would  probably 
be  as  impressive  to  me  as  a  walk  through 
Zuni  pueblo  was  to  the  visiting  alumni. 

The  author  spoke  of  the  Indian  people 
of  Ramah  as  though  they  were  a  separate 
tribe.  There  are  four  Navajo  reservations 
— one  as  large  as  West  Virginia  and  the 
other  three  quite  small  and  all  in  west  cen- 
tral New  Mexico.  The  Ramah  reservation  is 
one  of  the  small  Navajo  reservations.  The 
Ramah  Navajos  live  much  like  other  Navajo 
people  although  they  have  been  innovative 
in  their  approach  to  public  schools  and  med 
ical  care. 

TIM  FLEMING  '62 
Vanderamgen,  N.  M. 


Questers  for  1983 


Travel  with  a  purpose.  Learn  and  discover  Search 

out  plants  and  animals,  birds  and  flowers.  Explore  rain 

forests,  mountains  and  tundra,  seashores,  lakes  and  swamps. 

With  Ouesters  you  will  have  ample  time  to  photograph,  absorb  and  reflect. 

Naturalist  guides,  small  tour  parties,  first-class  accommodations. 


Worldwide  Nature  Tours 
1983  Departures 

The  Americas 

Okefenokee  Swamp:  12  days,  4/1 /•Everglades:  1 1 
days.  4/7. 11/3-Hawaii:  15  days,  2/10. 3/24, 10/20, 
12/22  •  Alaska:  17  days,  6/24,  7/12  &  30  •  Pacific 
Northwest:  12  days.  6/20.  8/8  •  Superior  Forest 
Canoe  Trip:  9  days  7/9.  8/13  •  Canyonlands:  11 
days.  5/6. 10  7 •Northwest Canada:  IBdays,  7/1' 
Manitoba  (Churchill):  12  days.  6/20  •  Newfound- 
land: 16  days.  6/12  •  Southern  Mexico:  14  days. 
2A13. 12AI8'Panama  &  Costa  Rica:  14  days,  2/14, 
3/21 .  12/19-The  Amazon:  1 7  days.  1/9. 5/8, 7/3  &  31, 
10/2.  11/13 -Ecuador  &  Galapagos:  16  days.  2/9. 
4/13. 7/6&27. 10/19. 12/21 -Peru:  17days,  7/17, 11/6 
•Patagonia:  22  days.  1/10. 1 1/7-Trinidad  &  Tobago: 
11  days.  3/7  &  21. 11/7  &  21 

Europe 

Iceland:  16 days.  6/17  7/8.8/5'lslands/Highlands 
o(  Scotland:  21  days,  6/2.  7/14  •  Switzerland;  17 
days.  7/15.  8AI2  •  Greece:  19  days,  3/28,  9/19  • 
Spain:  20  days,  4/15,  9/16 


Asia  and  Africa 

Japan:  23  days,  6/3-Sri  Lanka:  18  days,  2/18, 11/18 
•  Walking  in  Foothills  of  Western  Himalayas:  19 
days.  4/14'Himalayas;  Nepal,  Sikkim  &  Bhutan:  23 
days,  3/17,  lO/B- Kenya:  23  days,  2/3,  7/21, 10/20^ 
Zimbabwe  &  Botswana:  19  days,  5/26,  7/7, 10/13. 

Oceania  and  Australasia 

Australia  &  New  Zealand:  28  days.  2/12, 10/1 -New 
Zealand  &  the  Milford  Track:  22  days,  2/11. 11/11  • 
Papua  New  Guinea:  22  days,  5/20,  8/5. 11/4 

Write  lor  the  1983  Ouesters  Directory  of  World- 
wide Nature  Tours.  If  a  particular  tour  stril<es  your 
fancy,  ask  for  its  Detailed  Itinerary 


QUESTERS 

Questers  Tours  &  Travel,  Inc. 

Dept.  IVY,  257  Park  Avenue  South 

New  York,  NY  10010  •  (212)  673-3120 


'No  bearing  on  the  issue' 

Editor:  To  set  the  record  straight  and  to 
answer  any  questions  Professor  Bray  has 
regarding  my  status  (BAM.  Carrying  the 
Mail,  September  and  November),  I  retired 
from  the  Marine  Corps  in  1973,  due  to 
wounds  suffered  in  Vietnam. 

In  1966  and  1967,  I  sen.'ed  as  a  Task 
Force  Advisor  to  the  Vietnamese  Marines 
and  in  1972  as  OIC  of  POW  Recovery  Task 
Force.  It  was  during  the  massive  invasion  of 


.to 


TOUR  FACE  IN  CHOCOLATE      [ 


fiiM"HJH.M.H 


I 


24  PIECES  PER  BOX 
FREE  BROCHURE 


(212)  977-4340 


Wanted  to  Buy 

FINE  WORKS  OF  ART 

Paintings,  watercolors,  (drawings 

ancj  sculpture  by  American  an(j 

European  artists.  Highest  prices 

paid.  Qualifie(j  appraisal  staff. 

Contact  Stuart  R  Feld. 

^irschl>Adler 

^ALLERIES  INC 

21  Easl  70lh  Street    Nc*  York   t002il2lJi  535-8810 
Tuesaay-Fiiday    9  30   lo   5  30    Saturday     9  30   to   5 


the  South  by  North  Vietnam  army  units  and 
\\  hile  on  a  recovery  operation  that  I  was 
wounded. 

I  am  a  holder  of  the  Silver  Star  (awarded 
at  Brown  by  the  late  Dean  Durgin),  Legion 
of  Merit  (two  awards),  Bronze  Star  (two 
awards),  Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross,  and 
Purple  Heart  and  whether  I  am  a  retired 
officer  or  not  has  no  bearing  on  the  issue. 

Brown's  cowardly  act  of  throwing 
NROTC  out  of  campus  still  has  the  stigma 
of  a  "stab  in  the  back"  to  the  undersigned 
as  well  as  to  hundreds  of  other  Brown  grads 
who  have  served  their  nation. 

ANDREW  E.  ANDERSEN,  JR.  '53 
Neiv  Orleans,  La. 
In  his  September  letter  supporting  the  return  of 
ROTC  to  Brown,  Professor  Bray  did  not  question 
Mr.  Andersen's  military  status  or  credentials. 
— Editor. 

'Architectural 
monstrosities' 

Editor:  For  the  past  dozen  years  I've 
been  getting  phone  calls  from  well-meaning 
fellow  alumni  asking  me  to  donate  money 
to  Brown,  and  for  the  past  dozen  years  I've 
been  giving  them  pretty  much  the  same 
answer:  That  while  I  have  terrifically  fond 
memories  of  the  place,  I  would  never  con- 
tribute a  cent  to  it,  because  whenever 
Brown  gets  its  collective  hands  on  some 
money,  it  promptly  defaces  College  Hill  by 


LUXURY 

RAIL  TOURS 

BY  PRIVATE  TRAIN 


Relive  the  romance,  mystery  and  elegance  of  the  Orient  Express  on  its  original 
routing  between  Paris  and  Istanbul 
Board  our  beautifully  restored  1920s  luxury  train  for  a  memorable  12-day 
program  which  includes  festivities  and  off-train  e.xcursions  en  route.  A  candlelit 
lunch  in  a  champagne  cellar.  A  Viennese  ball  A  cruise  on  the  Bosporus  Strait. 
Dinnerparties  in  asultans  palace  and  a  marquis'  chateau. 
On  our  private  xantage  train,  enjoy  superb  cuisine,  complemented  by  fine 
wines  and  served  with  finesse.  Revel  in  the  personal  service  the  skilled  staff  of  27 
pro\ides  our  98  pampered  passengers. 


Be  part  of  the  legend  Celebrate  100  years  of  the  Orient  Express  with 
Society  Expeditions  in  1983. 

Spring  and  fall  departures.    12  or  18  Days.  From  $4950. 


Society  Exped 


Dept  IL  723  Broadway  East, 
Seattle,  WA  98102 


itions^ 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Society  Expeditions  ORIENT  EXPRESS 
Please  forward  your  complete  itinerary 

Name  


Citv/Slate/Zip 


BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


^  On    a    small,    iranquil,    Bahamian    island, 

■  nestled  among  the  coconut  palms,  along  a 

"  ridge  of  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 

ten  very  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Sea  of 

Abaco  lo  the  west.  From  our  mformal  club- 

A   house-lounge,   where  we  serve  elegant  five- 

1^^  course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 

have  a  beautiful  view  of  pink  sandy  beaches 

and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 

»    lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 

A  very   special.    We   offer   a   warm,    leisurely, 

"  "away-from-ii-all"   atmosphere,   as  well  as 

snorkeiing;  scuba  diving  (we're  both  divers); 

deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat-  flk* 

ing;    windsurfing  and   trips    to   fishmg   and  ^P 

tboatbuildmg  settlements  on  nearby  islands.  ^ 
The  Inn  is  just  a   pleasant   walk    from   the 
--»  picturesque  1 8ih-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope    Town    and    the    historic    Elbow    Cay^jj* 
Lighthouse,  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique  ^^ 

«  personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with     w 
nature  and  if  you  wish  lo  escape  the  rigors  of 
— -■  20ih-ceniury   urban   life  and   yet   retain   the 

comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our  ^^ 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro-  |V 


!?!• 


I  information. 


chure,  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and 
"mation. 

Ruth  Maury — 
Jerry  Whiteleather 


TRYALL  GOLF  AND  BEACH  CLUB. 
lAMAlCA'S  LITTLE  3,000  ACRE  RESORT. 


wiPS 


.-    -  •■■'•'V'; 


ABACO  INN 

Box  J,  Hope  Town,  Elbow  Cay, 

Abaco,  Bahamas 

Tel.  1-809-367-2666 


Rekindle  yourself  in  the  quiet  elegance  of  our  1 9th  century  Great 
House,  just  31  rooms  and  suites.  Or  in  the  privacy  of  secluded  villas 

Golf  on  our  18  seascaped  fairways  rolling  across  palm-studded 
terrain.  Enjoy  tennis  on  six  courts  where  fWI  ^^ 

sugar  cane  once  grew.  MwKigfcBB 

Play  at  water  sports  along  our  beach  or         BB  wMBB 
in  our  pools.  Fish,  sail  and  ride  horses  in  w  ~  "^SL^ 

the  serenity  of  Tryall's  tranquil  estate.  GOLf  AND  BEACH  CLUB 

.1-  11     »-        i.^^i  -^t-  L  HANOVER.  JAMAICA 

Tryall.   So   little  with  so  much.  ConsuU  your  tr»vtlagtrto.  can  (800)336-4571 


HANOVER.  JAMAICA 

'  travel  agent  Of  call  (800)  336-457 1 


"We  have  laid  foundations  for  improving  the  human  intellect,  dis- 
seminating useful  knowledge  and  propagating  the  gospel  of  peace  of 
almost  half  the  globe.  We  v^rant  nothing  but  a  proper  endowment  to  enable 
us  to.  .  .properly  support  able  instructors  to  render  the  college  very 
respectable. " 

FROM  A  1783  LETTER  BY  JAMES  MANNING, 

FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 


T„ 


.HE  Manning  Fellows  carry  on  the  tradition  of  emotional  and  financial 
support  of  Brown  University  set  by  Brown's  first  President,  James 
Manning. 

Brown  still  seeks  "a  proper  endowment"  to  support  "disseminating 
useful  knowledge."  The  more  than  400  Manning  Fellows  today  are  helping 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

Membership  in  the  Manning  Fellows  is  open  to  all  alumni,  alumnae, 
parents  and  friends  who  make  a  contribution  to  the  Brown  Fund  or  the 
Medical  Annual  Fund  of  $1,000  to  $4,999  during  the  fiscal  year  (July  i 
through  the  following  June  30). 

The  following  men  and  women  elected  to  demonstrate  their  support 
of  Brown  through  membership  in  the  Manning  Fellows  as  of  June,  1982. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 


1981-82  Membership 

Stuart  J.  Aaronson  '66 
Seth  A.  Abbott  '42 
Elkan  Abramowitz  '61 
Ellen  Fuchs  and 

David  A.  Abramson  '67/'64 
Lawrence  D.  Ackman  '60 
Robert  M.  Adams  '63 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

P.  Adams  '3  5 /Friend 
E.  Stanton  Adkins  '44 
Gilbert  Alexandre  '56 
Pamela  Edwards  and 

*  Michael  A.  Allara  '65/'65 
John  A.  Andersen  '53 
Mary  Swan  and 

Henry  F.  Anthony  II  '5  5/Friend 
Richard  Hall  Anthony  '25 
Joseph  Asquino  '50 
Charles  W.  Atwood  '66 
Frank  G.  Atwood  '59 
John  R.  Bailey  '40 
Maxine  Israel  and 

Leonard  J.  Balaban  '3  i/'si 
Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou  (Friend) 
Richard  E.  Ballou  '66 
Warren  A.  Barker  '52 


Fred  H.  Barrows,  Jr.  '27 
John  C.  Barstow  '72 
Joseph  M.  Baruch  '31 
C.  Hazard  Beckford  '30 
Janet  Cohen  Berfield  '58 
Albert  Y.  Bingham,  Jr.  '65 
Marcia  Cohan  and 

Stanley  P.  Blacher  '49/'47 
John  B.  Black  '46 
Kenneth  R.  Blackman  '62 
George  A.  Blakeslee,  Jr.  '33 
Norma  Emerson  and 

Fowler  Blauvelt  '52/'46 
Bruce  A.  Blinn  '55 
Martin  S.  Blinn  '53 
Edith  Smith  and 

JohnH.  Blisb,  M.A.T./'59 
Charles  H.  Blood,  Jr.  '66 
Seymour  Blutstein  '47 
Korleen  Dillabough  and 

Martin  J.  Bogdanovich  '6o/'6o 
Norman  J.  Bolotow  '57 
J.  Lee  Bonoff  '50 
Francis  E.  Booth  '21 
Paul  C.  Bosland  '55 
George  N.  Boulukos  '56 
Leonard  Bouras  '55 
Jacqueline  Storrs  and 

Donald  C.  Bowersock,  Jr.  '48/'47 
Thomas  F.  Boyd  '46 


Richard  W.  Bracket!  '50 
Wilbur  T.  Breckenridge  'i  5 
William  T.  Brightman,  Jr.  '2 1 
Elizabeth  Saunders  Brodhead  '28 
Allyn  L.  Brown,  Jr.  '37 
Gerald  L.  Brown  '32 
James  D.  Brown  '54 
R.  Harper  Brown  '45 
Henry  G.  Brownell  '45 
Thomas  S.  Bryson  '72 

C.  Warren  Bubier  '36 
Nancy  L.  Buc  '65 
Earl  M.  Bucci  '48 
John  F.  Buchman  III  '44 
Bernard  V.  Buonanno  '60 
Dorothea  E.  Burk,  Ph.D. 
Donald  D.  Cameron  '64 
M.A.  Cancelliere  '32 
James  H.  Carey  '53 

D.  Bret  Carlson  '40 
William  R.  Caroselli  '63 
Ellery  W.  Carpenter  '30 
William  L.  Carter  '39 
Joel  A.  Cassel  '62 
Edward  F.  Castleberry  '54 
Allen  G.  Castner  '70 
Ruth  Wade  Cerianec  '33 
Francis  H.  Chafee  '27 
Johns.  Chafee '18 
Oliver  S.  Chappell  's7 


1^ 


William  C.  Chase  'i6 
Allen  H.  Chatterton,  Jr.  '51 
Laurence  D.  Cherkis  '63 
Paul  J.  Choquette,  Jr.  '60 
Constance  Sauer  Clark  '68 
Anne  H.  Clarke  (Friend) 
T.  Dexter  Clarke  '32 
Maurice  L.  Clemence  '34 
Jerome  L.  Coben  '66 
Frederick  J.  Cofer  '48 
Edwin  D.  Cohen  '56 
John  M.  Cohen  '59 
Martin  Cohen  '53 
Jonathan  E.  Cole  '67 
Robert  R.  Cole '58 
Sidney  C.  Cole  '61 
Henry  V.  Collins,  Jr.  '52 
James  F.  Collins  '49 
Theodore  D.  Colvin  '48 
J.  Cheston  Constable  '39 
Phyllis  Towne  and 
James  S.  Cook  '5o/'50 


Jane  Fagan  and 

Daniel  G.  Donovan,  Jr.  'so/'si 
Dwight  M.  Doolan  '56 
Stanley  M.  Dora  '20 
Joseph  L.  Dowling,  Jr.  '47 
Thomas  H.  Draper  '64 
Richard  G.  Dunn  '42 
Mary  Wuskell  and 

Joseph  P.  Dyer,  Jr.  '62/'62 
Jean  Tanner  and 

Knight  Edwards  '45/'45 
Joseph  S.  Eisenberg  '23 
Ruth  Burt  and 

Lincoln  Ekstrom  '5  3/'5  3 
Timothy  B.B.  Eland  '59 
■Ray  A.  Ely  '31 
William  K.  Engeman  '61 
Barbara  Oberhard  and 

Herbert  W.  Epstein  '48/'49 
Stuart  P.  Erwin,  Jr.  '55 
John  R.  Ettelson  '80 
Lyle  S.  Fain  '67 


Christina  Gartaganis  Gargas  '49 
Neal  S.  Garonzik  '68 
Jane  and 

Daniel  M.  Garr,  Friend/'52 
Beatrice  Grossman  and 

Nathan  H.  Gates  '32/'30 
Thomas  H.  Geismar  '5  3 
Gustav  Getter  '47 
Frances  Weeden  Gibson  '45 
Thomas  F.  Gilbane,  Jr.  '69 
William  H.  Gindin  '53 
George  L.  Ginsberg  '5  s 
Dr.  and 

Mrs.  Gino  P.  Giusti  (Parents) 
Philip  H.Glatfelter  III '38 
John  S.  Goff  '47 
Harold  S.  Gold  '5 1 
Edward  Goldberger  '27 
Henry  M.  Goldman  '33 
Charles  Goodwin  '47 
Alan  J.  Grace  '62 
Michael  L.  Gradison  '64 
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Sally  Hill  and 

Charles  J.  Cooper  '52/'5i 
JohnM.  Corbett  '58 
Richard  E.  Cota  '57 
Ernest  E.  Courchene,  Jr.  '53 
Mary  Toner  and 

James  S.  Couzens  '38/'38 
Robert  A.  Cowan  '57 
Stephen  T  Crary  (Friend) 
John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.  '37 
William  H.  Crawford  '21 
Lena  Bertozzi  D'Ambra  '37 
Richard  P.  D'Amico  '61 
Joel  Davis  '56 
Michael  M.  Davis  '61 
Ross  D.  Davis  '41 
H.  Corbin  Day  '59 
Mary  Hall  and 

Edwin  J.  Deadrick  '48/'49 
William  Y.  Dear,  Jr.  '36 
Barbara  Maxwell  and 

Charles  D.  DeLaittre  '5 1/'5 1 
Frank  G.  DeLuca  '50 
James  D.  Dery  '60 
Edgar  P.  Deuell  '28 
Allan  M.  Deutsch  '60 
Stephanie  Crutcher  Deutsch  '69 
Melvin  M.  Dichter  '32 
Carole  Jones  and 

Robert  E.  Dineen,  Jr.  '63/'63 


Joyce  Wetherald  and 

Daniel  Fairchild  '47/'45 
Susan  Rosenfeld  and 

Robert  E.  Falb  '64/'64 
Mrs.  Howard  L.  Fales  (Friend) 
Christine  Dunlap  and 

Joseph  H.  Farnham,  Jr.  '48/'49 
William  E.  Fay,  Jr.  '38 
Hyman  S.  Feldman  '38 
David  G.  Fernald  '44 
Noel  M.  Field  '26 
Andrew  S.  Fine  '59 
Angela  B.  Fischer  (Friend) 
Alan  H.  Fishman  '67 
Kenneth  R.  Fitzsimmons,  Jr.  '68 
George  D.  Flynn,  Jr.  (Friend) 
Robert  J.R.  Follett  '50 
Roy  L.  Forman  '51 
Joseph  T.  Fournier,  Jr.  '60 
William  C.  Frayer  '43 
Frederic  S.  Freund  '52 
Norman  L.  Freydberg  '36 
Dorothy  Berger  and 

David  Friar  '42/Friend 
John  G.  Friend  '55 
Louis  A.  Fuertes  II  '71 
Robert  M.  Furman  '54 
Joyce  and 

Warren  B.  Galkin,  Friend/'5 1 


Conrad  E.  Green  '36 
Margaret  Creighton  and 

Earl  L.  Green,  Ph.D./Ph.D. 
William  C.  Greene  '22 
Benjamin  Greenfield  '31 
Judith  Kweskin  Greenfield  '56 
Caroline  T.  Greenhalgh  (Friend) 
Richard  A.  Grout  '42 
Myles  L.  Grover  '38 
Francis  D.  Gurll  '3 1 
Margaret  Gurney,  M.A. 
Clifford  S.  Gustafson  '41 
David  W.  Haas  '78 
Henry  M.  Hacker  '49 
Richard  E.  Hale  '41 
Natalie  and 

Kirk  Hanson,  Friend/'40 
E.  Randolph  Harrington  '24 
Herbert  E.  Harris  '07 
Margaretta  Stone  and 

Jerry  A.  Hausman  '69/'68 
Ronald  A.  Haverl  '57 
Charles  V.  Heckler  '67 
B.  Frederick  Helmkamp  '67 
Claire  Henderson  '61 
John  B.  Henderson  '46 
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Patricia  MacBride  Hendrickson  '52 
Ham'  B.  Henshel  '40 
Richard  I.  Hershner  II  '76 
lohnR.  Hess  III  4^ 
Gertrude  Daly  Heyck  '34 
Elie  Hirschfield  '7 1 
George  A.  Hisert,  Ir.  '66 
Muriel  Allen  and 

Clair  O.  Hottacker  '41/Friend 
Helen  Chiarello  Hogg  '47 
Marvin  S.  Holland  '48 
Donald  H.  Holmes  '46 
Shirley  Nagle  and 

Kenneth  L.  Holmes  '5  i/'s  i 
UUe  Viiroja  and 

Dennis  A.  Holt  '66/'65 
Karen  L.  Homy  '65 
Leo  Horvitz  '31 
Roy  E.  Hunt  '40 
Robert  C.  Hunter,  Jr.  '73 
George  Hurley,  Jr.  '41 
Anna  M.  lannaccio  '24 
C.  Earl  Ingalls  '25 
Mary  Duncan  and 

Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Jr.  '45/'45 
Edwin  A.  Jaffe  (Friend) 
Theodore  Jaffe  '32 
Julia  G.  and 

Robert  J.  Janes,  Friend/'47 
Dorothy  Hotchkis  and 

'Ernest  A.  Jenckes  '23/'20 
Benjamin  A.  Joelson  '48 
Paul  H.  Johnson  '58 
Edith  Veit  and 

Robert  W.  Johnstone  IV  '54/'54 
Alfred  H.Joslin '35 
William  H.  Joslin,  Jr.  '47 
Nancy  C.  Judkins  '25 
Lydia  Mason  Kanzler  '31 
Julian  M.  Kaplin  '49 
Robert  K.  Karp  '60 
Robert  D.  Kasmire,  Jr.  '5 1 
Lewis  A.  Kay  '57 

Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Kemalian  (Friend] 
Francis  W.  Kennedy,  Jr.  '59 
Michael  L.  Kilgore  '71 
William  R  Kinsella  '66 
Robert  Kirschenbaum  '49 
Edwin  M.  Knights  '46 
Sally  McCarthy  Kolber  '56 
Peter  N.  Kondon  '5  i 
R.  Eugene  Kopf  '62 
Penelope  Johnson  and 

Lee  A.  Korhumel  '63/'63 
Dorothy  Kom  '26 
Steven  W  Kraft  '72 


Katherine  B.  Krueger  (Friend) 
H.  Charles  Kwasha  '28 
Jovite  La  Bonte,  Jr.  '56 
Robert  H.  Lane  '62 
Barbara  Chaplin  and 

Michael  F.  Larratt  'sS/'sS 
Jack  H.  Laubach  '43 
Ema  Giesinger  Laves  '53 
John  B.  Lawlor  '47 
Ethel  and  Samuel  Lerner,  Friend/'30 
Henry  A.  Letoile  '32 
Eli  Levenson  (Friend) 
Rita  Gottlieb  and 

Edwin  Levis,  Jr.  'so/'50 
Edwin  A.  Levy  '58 
Samuel  H.  Levy  '28 
Eleanor  Levinson  and 

David  C.  Lewis  '59/'57 
Dorothy  S.  and 

Frank  Licht,  Friend/'36 
David  E.  Lider  '32 
Carl  M.  Lieberman  '59 
John  E.  Liebmann  '41 
Stephen  K.  Liebmann  '60 
John  W.  Linnell  '49 
Robert  C.  Liotta  '64 
Alton  G.  Lipkin  '54 
Bancroft  Littlefield  '34 
Pearl  Schwartz  Livingstone  '54 
Joseph  F.  Lockett,  Jr.  '42 
William  F.  Long,  Jr.  '49 
Sally  C.  and 

Irving  G.  Loxley,  Friend/'27 
E.  Patricia  Synan  and 

Paul  A.  Lucey  '47/'48 
Janice  I.  MacCaskill  '61 
Walter  E.  Mac  Donald  '47 
Fannie  Campbell  Magnuson  '21 
Matthew  J.  Mallow  '64 
A.  Richard  Marcus  '57 
Gerald  H.  Markowitz  '53 
Neil  R.  Markson  '66 
Ida  Noble  and 

Robert  F.  Marschner  '28/'28 
Robert  A.  Marsello  '52 
Edgar  J.  Marston  III  '61 
Carl  E.  Martin  '23 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Marto  '22/Friend 
Herbert  M.  Marton  '52 
Newell  O.  Mason  '27 
Stanley  H.  Mason  '19 
Stanley  F.  Mathes  '39 
Elliot  E.  Maxwell  '68 
Nancy  Rosenstein  and 

William  L.  Mayer,  M.A.T./'so 
Elizabeth  Baxter  and 

Clement  Mc  Carthy,  M.A./'44 
Louise  Cox  and 

John  F.  Mc  Daniels  '60/' 5  7 
James  F.  Mc  Hugh  '65 
John  K.  Mc  Intyre  '39 


Marcia  Band  and 

Marc  C.  Mc  Reynolds  '79/'79 
Joanne  Webster  and 

James  M.  Mc  Sherry  '5  3/'54 
Teresa  Gagnon  Mellone  '39 
Gladys  Hebden  and 

Walter  A.  Mengel  '38/'43 
Norma  Barclay  and 

Amedeo  C.  Merolla  '52/'5i 
Carolyn  Hammond  and 

Charles  W.  Merriam  III  's2/'53 
Richard  D.  Messinger  '37 
Margaret  Conant  Michael  '5  i 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Michel  (Friends) 
David  A.  Milot  '58 
Lorimer  D.  Milton  '20 
Francis  H.  Monahan  '61 
Hiram  F.  Moody,  Jr.  '57 
William  R.  Moran  '5  i 
Edmond  N.  Morse  '44 
Newell  H.  Morton  '32 
Emmet  V.  A.  Murray  '48 
Paul  S.  Nadler  'si 
Peter  D.  Nalle  '69 
Richard  B.  Nashel  '56 
Gordon  T.  Neale  '43 
James  A.  Neuberger  '68 
Constance  Morrison  Nichols  '33 
Donald  M.  Nolan  '49 
Margaret  Dworkin  and 

James  A.  Northrop  '69/'69 
David  Novick  '29 
Helen  Howard  Nowlis  '34 
Sally  Wilcox  and 

Arthur  F.  O'Day  '5  3/'5  3 
KnowltonJ.  O'Reilly '61 
John  E.  O'Sullivan,  Jr.  '42 
Dorothy  Obome  '24 
Isaac  Y.  Olch  '17 
Margot  Mendes  and 

Frank  W.  Oppenheimer  '50/Friend 
Antoinette  and  Frank 

J.  Ortolano,  Friend/'26 
Jerome  Ottmar  (Friend) 
Alfred  A.  Overbagh  '17 
James  R.  Page  '56 
Arthur  H.  Parker  II's  8 
Marianne  Miller  and 

Walter  Parrs,  Jr.  '65/'64 
Clinton  J.  Pearson  '52 
Lynn  M.  Pease  '46 
Eugene  Pekow  '52 
Robert  B.  Perkins  '29 
Edward  B.  Perlberg  '60 
Milton  J.  Petrie  (Friend) 
Lewis  W.  Petterson,  Jr.  '56 
Carl  Pfaffmann  '33 
Helen  Armbrust  and 

William  M.  Pfeifer  '43/'42 


I'- 
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Norman  Pierce  '33 

George  O.  Podd  '20 

Richard  A.  Pollack  '53 

Robert  J.  Race  '65 

Sallie  and  Richard  J.  Ramsden  '8o/'59 

Harold  W.  Rasmussen  '32 

William  R.  Rawson  '46 

Frank  S.  Read  '35 

Doris  Brown  Reed  '27 

Chelsey  Carrier  and 

David  F.  Remington  '6i/'6i 
Alfred  S.  Reynolds  '48 
Richard  M.  Rieser,  Jr.  '65 
D.  Paul  Rittmaster  '50 
Barbara  Grad  Robbins  '5  5 
Winslow  A.  Robbins  '34 
William  J.  Roberts  '42 
Edgar  A.  Robinson  '5  5 
Selma  Pilavin-Robinson  (Friend) 
Beulah  Leathers  Roensch  '25 
Edward  A.  Rogers  '33 
Stephen  Rogers  '56 
John  A.  Root  '58 
Carl  K.  Rose  '33 
Alan  S.  Rosenberg  '58 
Alan  Roth  '56 
William  B.  Rothman  '73 
G.  Alan  Rothschild  '32 
Steven  A.  Rothstein  '7^ 
Willoughby  Ellis  and 

Robert  C.  Royce  '64/'6i 
Joan  M.  Ruffle  '69 
Robert  Rulon-Miller  '43 
Marvin  G.  Rumpler  '50 
Eleanor  Peabody  and 

Kenneth  J.  Rupprecht  '33/'32 
Jeffrey  R.  Sachs  '81 
Leon  D.  Sadow  '48 
Susan  Semonoff  and 

Stephen  M.  Sagar  '68/'68 
Robert  Saltonstall,  Jr.  '57 
Barbara  and 

Guido  R.  Salvadore,  Friend/'5i 
Robert  P  Sanchez '58 
John  W.  Sanders  '26 
Daniel  G.  Sapir  '56 
Daniel  I.  Sargent  '46 
Philip  Saunders  '24 
Herbert  W.  Savit  '49 
W  Bradford  Schultz '5 6 
Abraham  Schwartz  '41 
Robert  J.  Selig'58 
Peter  E.  Senkowski  '69 
Mary  B.  and 

'Richard  A.  Shaheen,  Friend/'49 
John  S.  Shapira  '58 
Mark  L.  Shapiro  '64 
Harold  S.  Shefelman  '20 
Samuel  S.  Sheffield  '19 


Ann  C.  Sherman  '66 

Carolyn  Macdonald  Sherman  '22 

Margaret  Kudzma  and 

Thomas  S.  Shore,  Jr.  '6i/'6i 
Robert  M.  Siff  '48 
William  Silver  '59 
Olavi  Silvonen  '32 
Charles  A.  Simberg  '59 
Henry  A.  Singer  '59 
Roger  N.  Singer  '56 
Kenneth  S.  Sisson  '50 
David  E.  Slattery  '36 
Martin  B.  Sloate  '60 
Milton  Small  '31 
Eleanor  N.  Smith  '31 
Elizabeth  Montali  and 

Peirce  B.  Smith  '48/'49 
Homer  P.  Smith  '29 
Jane  Campbell  Smith  '46 
Lucy  and  S.  Watson 

Smith  III,  Friend/'i9 
*Marjorie  and  H.  Stanton 

Smith,  Friend/'2i 
Edwin  S.  Soforenko  '36 
Peggy  Weil  Sonder  '46 
Robert  D.  Solomon  '71 
Frederick  Stavis  '55 
Nancy  Pollock  Stavis  '56 
Michael  S.  Stern  '57 
William  C.  Sternfeld  '67 
Muriel  Baker  and 

Chauncey  M.  Stone,  Jr.  '37/'38 
Donald  K.  Stuart  '59 
Thomas  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.  '59 
Ruth  Mann  Sumberg  '40 
Harold  L.  Summerfield  '23 
John  A.  Summerfield  '55 
Marjorie  and 

'Charles  Summerfield,  Friend/'36 
Steven  T.  Sun  '77 
Harrison  Sussman  '48 
David  B.  Sutter  '69 
Louis  A.  Tanner  '55 
Alan  J.  Tapper  '61 

Lydia  and  Gordon  K.  Teal,  Friend/Ph.D. 
Cheryl  Lampe  Tennille  '60 
Evelyn  Lawrence  Thomas  '34 
Paul  F.  Thomas  '28 
Leonard  B.  Thompson  '26 
Phyllis  Van  Horn  Tillinghast  '5 1 
Henry  F.  Tingley,  Jr.  '42 
Daniel  S.  Tolman  III  '49 
William  H.Tozier '58 
Michael  H.  Trotter '58 
Richard  B.  Trull '68 
Bowen  H.  Tucker  '59 
William  E.  Turrentine  '70 
James  S.  Tuttle  '32 
Sanford  Ullman  '67 
W.  Richard  Elmer  '64 
James  G.  Valeo  '63 


William  A.  Van  Ness  '63 
William  J.  Vareschi,  Jr.  '64 
Susan  Hubbard  Vojta  '57 
John  M.  Volkhardt  '39 
William  S.  Wagner  '33 
Owen  F.  Walker  '33 
Carl  A.  Wattenberg,  Jr.  '60 
Richard  K.  Weil,  Jr.  '59 
Eric  Wendelin  '29 
Robert  W.  Whipple  '47 
James  L.  Whitcomb'  '36 
Lawrence  Whitcomb  '22 
Eugene  E.  White  '51 
Edward  R.  Whitehead,  Jr.  '35 
Judith  Cameron  Whittaker  '59 
Robert  M.  Wigod  '54 
Peter  A.  Willens  '64 
Susan  Tollefson  and 

David  J.  Wilson '6i/'58 
Edwin  M.  Wilson  '71 
Frank  E.  Wilson  '42 
John  A.  Wilson  '23 
Edythe  Olevson  Winslow  '31 
Charles  R.  Winterrowd  '40 
Jean  Callahan  and 

Martin  Wolman  '59/'58 
Frank  M.  Yatsu  '55 
Abbe  Robinson  and 

JeroldO.  Young '58/'54 
Phyllis  Baldwin  Young  '45 
Olga  Louis  Zagraniski  '39 
Joseph  D.  Zamore  '66 
Judith  Hersh  Zern  '64 
Gertrude  Rosenhirsch  and 

Max  Zisson  '30/Friend 
Morris  R.  Zucker  '57 

'Deceased 


The  following  are  Manning  Fellows 
through  gifts  to  the  Brown  Fund  Class 
Endowment  Program; 

Marvin  Bower  '25 
Gilbert  E.  Cain  '39 
Edmund  F.  Capozzi  '50 
Marcia  D.  Eastham  (Friend) 
Alfred  L.  Fitzgerald  '24 
Donald  H.  Kallman  '5  i 
Richard  J.  Smith  '51 
Dorothy  Williams  Wells  '52 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 


A  True  Story . . . 

In  November  1981  a  young  man  formed  a  new  company  whose 
purpose  was  to  achieve  consistently  superior  investment  perform- 
ance. A  few  dozen  individuals  and  organizations  had  enough 
confidence  in  the  founder  and  his  ideas  to  become  clients.  First 
year  results  (11-30-81  to  11-30-82): 

Average  appreciation  of  accounts  under  management  +31.9%. 
During  this  time  the  Standard  &  Poor's  500  rose  9.9%  and  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  rose  16.7%.  While  past  performance 
is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  future  performance,  you  are  in  the 
favorable  position  of  having  more  evidence  to  judge  than  the 
original  investors. 

The  young  man  is  Dennis  Grossman,  an  alumnus  of  the 
Wharton  and  Chicago  business  schools.  The  firm,  Grossman  &  Co., 
provides  investment  management  services  to  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, trusts,  pension  and  profit  sharing  plans,  including  IRA  and 
Keogh.  For  further  information  including  a  free  brochure  explaining 
our  investment  philosophy,  call  or  write: 

^Grossman  Gr  Co. 

INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 

90  Brood  Street 

New  York,  NY,  10004 

212  ■  422-3056  Member  NASD  and  SIPC 


putting  up  anottier  one  of  its  godawful  ar- 
chitectural monstrosities — usually  knocking 
down  two  or  three  beautiful  old  homes  in 
the  process. 

Judging  from  the  photo  of  something 
called  the  "Geology-Chemistr>'  Research 
Building"  in  November's  BAM,  a  dreary, 
factory-like  affair  hailed  in  your  pages  as  a 
"slumbering  giant"  (zzzzzzz)  with  "ninety- 
six  offices"  and  "41,350  square  feet  of  labo- 
ratories," all  I  can  say  is:  Gentlemen,  I  rest 
my  case. 

T.E.D.  KLEIN  '69 
New  York  City 

A  new  literacy? 

Editor:  Thank  goodness!  It  was  hearten- 
ing to  me  to  see  the  negative  responses  to 
David  Marcus's  piece  (BAM,  July)  from  in- 
dividuals of  middle  age  and/or  mind.  When 
I  wore  white  tennis  shoes  with  my  forties- 
style  clothing  to  the  Campus  Dance  and  no 
balding,  greying,  or  suitably-wrinkled  per- 
sons chided  me  for  it,  I  was  afraid  we  were 
losing  our  touch. 

Have  older  alumni  forgotten  that  youth 
is  a  period  when  shocking  elders  is  a  chief 
satisfaction?  Sure,  we've  got  ideas,  but  a  lot 
of  the  good  ones  are  already  staked.  Hell, 
every  generation  wants  to  make  the  world 
their  own.  Pound  said,  "Make  it  new,"  be- 
fore some  of  these  outraged  letter-writers 
were  even  born.  He  went  on  to  become  an 


CHINA 

AFFORDABLE   TOURS 


I  15  days  with  14  days  in  China 
I  $1/35  (Regular  Price $222t) 


OUR  WEATHER  OUTSIDE'S  DELIGHTFUL. 

Perfect  for  sailing  on  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  Qoinng  on  our  course  that  will  test  every  shot 

you  possess.  Playing  tennis  on  our  Mar-TTu  courts.  And  strolling  by  the  smart  shops  and 

galleries  of  Maples. 

Inside  our  hotel,  itsjust  as  delightful.  With  fine  dining,  entertainmentand  tasteful  rooms 

and  suites  waiting  for  you. 

Call  or  write  today  for  reservations.  And  Sf)end  a  little  of  your  winter  in  our  wonderland. 

Owned  by  the  Watkins  family  since  1946 


^e'Wap/e§'^eac/?,'7/ote/CgJ,Go//  Club 

851  Gulf  Shore  Boulevard  north  Maples,  Florida  33940  (813)261-2222 
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INCLUDING: 

•  Round  trip  airfare  from  SFO/LAX 

•  All  accommodations  and  meals 

•  All  transportation /transfers 

•  All  sightseeing  tours  wttti  guides 

•  All  visa/documentation  fees 

•  Evening  cultural  programs 

•  Compretiensive  guide-book 
VISIT    Peking,  Shanghai,  Hangzhou,  Wuxi, 

Suzhou. 
DEPARTURES    12/4  &  12,25/82 

1/8.  1/22.  2/5.  2/19/83 
BROCHURE  CHINA  SIGHTSEEING.  INC. 
58  Second  St  ,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

►  (415)  896-1906,  (800)  227-7897  California 

►  (800)  227-3920  Out  of  State 

•  Limited  space  on  6  deparlures  only  at  safne  tiigfi 
quality  ol  service 

Please  rush  me  your  brochure 


Address 


iiging  Fascist. 

Right  now,  I  feel  age  denounces  youth 
out  of  the  desire  to  stave  off  a  feeling  of 
anachronism.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  get 
older  I'll  probably  censure  youth  for  the 
wrong  it  commits. 

1  don't  have  much  money,  nor  a  lot  of 
weight  to  bounce  around;  at  age  twen- 
t\-five,  somebody  might  call  me  a  mere 
stripling.  But  1  know  one  thing:  There  are 
universals  of  human  experience  (often  con- 
nected with  the  fundamental  passions),  but 
the  world  is  changing.  Dante  rejected  the 
scholarly  grammar  of  his  day  and  produced 
the  vernacular  masterpiece.  (Wait,  don't 
applaud  me  for  reading  Dante — 1  don't  want 
to  hear  it.)  Get  it? 

Our  generation  is  just  like  Reagan's 
administration.  We'd  like  to  take  credit  for 
all  the  good  things  happening  in  the  world 
today,  and  claim  we  inherited  all  the  bad. 
Maybe  we'll  learn  from  your  mistakes, 
maybe  from  our  own.  Right  now,  we're 
chomping  the  bit,  and  hoping  all  the  old 
fogeys  will  get  out  of  the  way  before  we 
turn  fogey  ourselves. 

The  point  is:  There's  a  new  literacy  in 
the  air.  Like  it  or  not,  the  mass  culture 
which  dominates  the  world  we've  grown  up 
m  has  had  its  impact.  Many  of  my  class- 
mates were  able  to  produce  more  original 
metaphors  with  reference  to  Bugs  Bunny 
cartoons  than  standard  literary  allusion.  Not 
illiteracy — a  neiu  literacy. 


Authors... 

LOOKING 

FORA 

PUBUSHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You   are    invited   to   send    for   a   free   illus- 
trated    guidebook     which     explains     how 
your    book    can    be    published,    promoted 
and  marketed. 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  (ree  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516    W.    34   St.,    New   York,    N,Y.    10001 
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Good  Meetings. 
Guaranteed. 


f  you  I'e  havint;  a  meeiing  in 
Providence,  we\\  giuwivilee  you 
a  good  one. 

You  II  get  the  room  you 
want.  Set  up  the  way  you  want 
it.  Exactly  on  time. 

Your  meals  will  be  served 
on  time. 

Your  room  will  be  spruced 
up  while  you fe  at  lunch  or 
dinner 

And  your  bill  will  be  reac^y 
tor  review  as  soon  as  you  re 
ready  to  leave. 

What  s  more,  if  something 
isnt  perfect,  you  wont  have  to 
pay  for  it.  (If  a  coffee  breaks 
two  minutes  late,  the  coffee  s 
cm  us.  Or  if  a  meeting  room  s 
not  ready  cin  time,  its  free!) 

If  this  sounds  good,  call  us 
at  (401)  421-0700, 

The  Bilhnore  Plaza,  Kennedy 
Plaza,  Providence,  Rl  02903. 

^LTMODE, 


UNDISCOVERED. 


When  you  really  want  to  get  away,  go  all  the 
way.  To  the  undiscovered  island  of  Sri 
Lanka,  once  known  as  Ceylon.  This  exquis- 
ite country  offers  the  perfect  vacation. 
Whether  you  I  ike  our  3,000  year  old  culture, 
frenetic  festivals,  sun-drenched  beaches  or 
wondrous  wildlife. 

You  won't  find  the  crowds  In  Sri  Lanka. 
You'll  find  the  curious.  The  adventurous. 
Roaming  the  spice  gardens  or  exploring 
ancient  cities. 

There  are  a  variety  of  tours  —75  in  all. 
Ranging  from  3  to  21  days.  Discover  the 
prices.  You'll  know  you're  in  paradise. 
Accommodations  begin  at  $5.  Deluxe  sells 
for  $45.  Unheard  ol! 

Sri  Lanka  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  uncon- 
ventional convention.  Jusi  one  hour  from 
India,  three  hours  from  Katmandu,  Bang- 
kok and  Singapore. 

Discover  the  undisco\ered.  Write  for  a 
color  folder  and  tour  digest  that  includes 
special  airfare. 

sri  LODKa 
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Discover  o  small  world  with  o  big  heart 
on  the  Polaris  Baltic  cruise. 

Our  Baltic/Russia  cruise,  stopping  \r\  Copenhagen,  Stocl^holm,  Helsinki 
end  Leningrad  will  show  you  speaoculor  scenery,  majestic  costles  and 
worm  friendly  people.  And  on  equally  engaging  staff  of  leaurers  will 
brief  you  on  the  region's  history,  culture,  wildlife  and  heart. 

The  M.S.  Polaris*  offers  only  1st  class,  JO  LEARN  IS  TO  LIVE. 

outside  cabins.  Hearty  Scandinavian  food. 
And  Q  chance  to  learn.  Cruises  leave  from 
May  through  August.  For  more  information 
call  SOO-223-5688  (in  New  York 
212-751-2300),  see  your  travel  agent,  or 
write  Dept  IVY  2A  5;^EM  UNDOLAD  CRUISING 

•Registered  in  Sweden  1 33  Eost  55th  Street.  New  York,  N  Y   1 0022 
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tenotavacatiorL 
tea  love  affair. 

\ou'll  love  our  two  18-hole  golf 
courses.  16  all-weather  tennis  courts,  and 
miles  of  private  beaches.  The  romance 
continues  with  first-ciass  inns,  seaside 
restaurants,  cozy  lounges  and  oceanfront 
cottages.  All  you  ever  wanted  in  a  resort 
is  right  here  on  beautifully  convenient 
Cape  Cod.  Once  you  come  to  New 
Seabury.  you'll  never  go  anywhere  else. 
Call  us  now:  617-477-91  1 1  or  write  for 
colorful  literature.  New  Seabury,  Box  B- 
IB    .  New  Seabury.  MA  02649 


FLOATING  HOTELS  ON 
THE  CANALS  OF  FRANCE 


Cruise  beautiful  French  canals  on 
hotelboat!  Superb  French  cuisine. 
Relax  on  sundeck  or  cycle 
alongside  while  floating  through 
Burgundy.  Visit  picturesque  vil- 
lages and  chateaus.  Individuals  or 
charter  group  (maximum-12).  Paris 
pickup.  HORIZON,  215  N.  75th, 
Belleville,  IL  62223,  800-851-3448 


Flemish 
Netherlandish 

Art  & 
Architecture  Tour 

16  days  May  26-|une  10 

MUSEUMS.  CATHEDRALS.  STUDIOS 

Limited  Size  Group 

Expert  Guiding 

Excellent  Accommodations 

For  connplete  details  on  this  and 
other  Art  g.  Architecture  trips  write: 
lacquellne  Moss  Museum  Tours 
131  Davenport  Ridge  Lane 
Stamford,  CT  06903 

or  call:  (203)  322-8709 


One  critic,  in  tr\'ing  to  explain  tfie  popu 
larity  of  a  mass-market  author,  cited  the  u 
of  pop  cultural  metaphor  and  simile  in  this 
author's  work.  In  effect  he  was  saying  that 
these  books  sell  because  the  author  writes  i 
a  language  understood  by  the  public.  In  tfii 
day  of  mass  media,  inevitably,  there  is  a 
new  literacy.  A  literacy  of  pop  culture 
transmitted  by  mass  media.  When  I  travelei 
to  Europe,  young  people  who  could  speak 
little  more  of  English  or  French  than  I  coulc 
of  their  language,  nevertheless  understood 
when  I  referred  to  Aretha  Franklin  or  John 
Lennon. 

Defenders  of  intellectual  culture  un- 
doubtedly decry  this  trend;  but  it  appears  ti 
be  the  same  kind  of  struggle  as  that  of 
grammarians  to  "purify"  the  language.  As  e 
young  person  who  is  (in  my  own  view) 
appallingly  literate  in  this  new  pop  culture, 
I  can  only  say,  "I  did  not  build  this  house; 
merely  grew  up  within." 

The  complaints  about  Marcus's  piece 
center  on  the  lack  of  ideas.  Yet,  such  attack 
must  presuppose  a  foundation  of  ideas,  or 
why  bother? 

Our  differences,  cultural  and  genera- 
tional, incite  a  universal  response.  Age 
often  resents  youth  because  youth  rejects 
tradition.  Youth  often  resents  age  because 
it  attempts  to  impose  tradition.  Faulkner 
said  one  of  the  strongest  human  traits  is 
the  will  to  freedom.  We  have  that,  as  past 
generations  have  also.  The  mark  of  maturit 
is  respect  for  each  other's  differences,  as 
well  as  the  universals. 

R.  P.  SHEPARD  III  '8 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Three  strikes 
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Editor:  With  reference  to  the  "buffoon- 
ery" caption  on  page  20  of  the  June/July  is- 
sue of  the  BAM,  under  a  picture  of  the 
Gates  family  and  Mrs.  Gates's  request  (pagi 
2  of  November  BAM)  for  an  "immediate  coi 
rection,"  I'm  all  for  Mrs.  Gates.  She  was  no 
the  onhi  one  confused  by  the  misplaced  cap 
rion!  What  you  need  is  a  more  experienced 
lay-out  and/or  caption  person,  plus  a  more 
gracious  way  of  making  apologies! 

Then  proceed  to  page  8  of  this  same 
November  issue  where  the  editorial  com- 
ment following  Dale  Call's  letter  states  that 
"letters  to  the  editor  are  not  edited  to  im- 
prove the  writer's  use  of  the  language  ("to 
join  we  [sic]  vivisectionists").  Only  misstate- 
ments of  fact  are  corrected."  If  that's  your 
policy,  as  you  say,  then  it's  about  time  you 
made  a  policy  in  favor  of  correcting  mis- 
spellings (proceed  to  page  9,  November 
BAM),  such  as  the  three  which  appear  in 
Curvin  Trone,  Jr.'s  '50  comments  intended 
to  help  sell  the  Jay  Berr\'  [sic]  '50  book,  Gen- 
tlemen Under  the  Elms.  I'm  sure  the  three  liv- 
ing members  of  those  gentlemen  were 
writhing  as  they  read  "memoriable," 
"escence,"  and  "Pheonix."  Maybe  Mr. 
Trone's  handwriting  was  misinterpreted; 
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maybe  the  typesetter  goofed — BUT  the 
proofreader  should  have  caught  and  cor- 
rected the  errors.  You  know:  Three  strikes 
and  you're  out! 

VERNA  F.  SPAETH  '30 
Cromwell,  Conn. 
Individual  adivrtisers,  not  the  magazine's  edito- 
rial staff,  arc  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  their 
ads. — Editor 

Sense  of  humor 

Editor:  Just  received  the  November  issue 
of  the  Broion  Alumni  Monthly  and  enjoyed 
the  brouhaha  over  the  "incorrect  use  of  the 
nominative  pronoun." 

Does  the  absence  of  class  numerals 
mean  that  Dale  H.  Cali  is  also  not  a  Brown 
graduate? 

In  recognition  of  your  sense  of  humor,  I 
am  enclosing  a  check  to  support  the  good 
work  that  goes  on  at  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly. 

RICHARD  M.  BEDROSIAN  '62 
New  York  Citi/ 
Dale  Cali  is  not  a  Broivn  alumnus. — Editor 


jfWhose  musical  needs? 

Editor;  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Brown 
University  Orchestra's  change  in  goals  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  Wolfgang  Balzer  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue  [Carrying  the  Mail).  I  believe  the 
orchestra  should  serve  the  music  needs  of 
lall  the  students  at  Brown  who  as  a  part  of 
their  education  in  the  arts  wish  to  develop 
their  instrumental  talents  and  enhance  their 
music  appreciation.  Having  an  orchestra 
composed  of  specially  recruited  students 
could  result  in  the  exclusion  of  most  stu- 
dents of  other  concentrations  besides  music. 
I  would  be  sorry  to  see  music  as  an  extra- 
curricular achvity  disappear  from  Brown  to 
become  an  exclusively  "spectator  sport." 

ALFRED  SCHNEIDER  (parent) 

Framinglmm,  Mass. 

Author's  query 

Editor:  As  the  author  of  a  forthcoming 
biography  of  S.J.  Perelman  '25,  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  who  has 
information  about  him,  his  wife,  Laura  West 
Perelman  '31,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Na- 
thanael  West  '24. 

DOROTHY  HERRMANN 
c/o  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 


Ii^y  League 

Vacation  Planning  Guide 

We  think  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  planning  your  next  vaca- 
tion. Listed  below  are  advertisers  offering  free  booklets  or  brochures.  All 
you  need  do  to  receive  this  material  is  circle  the  corresponding  numbers 
on  the  coupon  and  return  it  to  us.  We'll  do  the  rest! 


/.  ABACO  /NN — a  special  life  style  on  a  small, 
tranquil,  Bahamian  island.  10  very  private  cot- 
tage rooms  overlook  the  Atlantic  and  the  Sea  of 
Abaco.  Elegant  dinners  and  tropical  buffet 
lunch.  Circle  No.  1. 

2.  CHINA  SIGHTSEEING— s\\  Winter  Special 
lours  to  CHINA.  For  a  2-week  cultural  tour  to  5 
Chinese  cities,  all-inclusive  land  and  air  fare 
from  San  Francisco  is  only  $1,735.  Circle  No.  2. 

i.  CLIFFDWELLERS  AT  TAMARIND 
BA  >'— The  friendly  atmosphere  of  a  small 
country  inn  with  the  facilities  of  a  deluxe  resort. 
On  an  undiscovered,  unspoiled  tropical  island. 
Spectacular  views,  beach,  pool,  tennis,  sailing, 
horses.  Circle  No.  3. 

4.  HILTON  HEAD— retire  to  an  island  where 
you  can  play  golf  every  day  of  the  week  without 
playing  the  same  hole  twice.  Send  for  your  full- 
color  brochure  describing  Hilton  Head  Planta- 
tion. Circle  No.  4. 

5.  HORIZON— start  in  Paris,  then  cruise  the 
beautiful  French  canals  on  a  holelboat.  Enjoy 
superb  French  cuisine.  Visit  picturesque  villages. 
Circle  No.  5. 

6.  LANTANA  COLONY  CLUB  — at 
Bermuda's  famous  Somerset  Bridge.  Incompar- 
able accommodations  in  charming  cottages,  su- 
perb cuisine,  swimming,  tennis.  Circle  No.  6. 

7.  JACQUELINE  MOSS  MUSEUM 
TOURS — specializing  in  custom  art  and  ar- 
chitecture trips  for  travelers  with  cultivated 
tastes.  Flemish-Netherlandish  Tour  May 
26-June  10  includes  Brussels,  Bruges,  Ghent; 
Eindhoven,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Haarlem 
and  Delft.  Limited  size  group,  expert  guiding. 
Circle  No.  7. 

8.  NAPLES  BEACH  HOTEL  &  GOLF 
CLUB — one  of  America's  precious  few  resorts 
with  tennis,  golf,  and  beach  in  one  place — plus 
the  art  and  charm  of  Naples,  Fla.,  a  bike-ride 
away.  Circle  No.  8. 

9.  NEW  SEABURY—tvio  1 8-hole  golf  courses, 
16  all-weather  tennis  courts,  first-class  inns, 
seaside  restaurants,  cozy  lounges,  and  ocean- 
front  cottages.  All  on  convenient  Cape  Cod. 
Circle  No.  9. 

10.  PETER  ISLAND  is  remote,  beautiful,  and 
exclusive.  You  can  sail,  fish,  scuba  thru  ship- 
wrecks, ride,  play  tennis,  or  do  nothing  and  en- 
joy. Circle  No.  10. 

W.QUESTERS  TOURS— for  the  inquiring 
traveler,  30  tours  to  the  Amazon,  Zimbabwe, 
Patagonia,  Galapagos,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Sri 
Lanka,  Iceland,  Scotland,  Greece,  Japan,  Aus- 


tralia and  New  Zealand,  Papua,  and  many 
more.  Explore  the  natural  history  with  expert 
naturalist  leaders.  Limited  group,  first-class  ac- 
commodations. Circle  No.  II. 

12.  RED  LION  WAf— located  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass. — has  welcomed  the  wayfarer  with  its  fine 
food  and  hospitality  since  1773.  Breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner  served  daily.  Circle  No.  12. 

13.  SALEN  LINDBLAD  CRUISINC—saW  to 
where  "the  history  of  the  past  meets  the  mystery 
of  the  present"  (Herodotus) — the  Red  Sea, 
Egypt,  and  Greece  on  the  M.S.  Lindblad  Ex- 
plorer. Departure  May  1983.  Circle  No.  13. 

14.  SALEN  LINDBLAD  CRUISING— take  the 
M.S.  Polaris  on  a  Baltic/Russia  cruise,  stopping 
in  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Helsinki,  and  Len- 
ingrad. Spectacular  scenery,  majestic  castles. 
Staff  of  lecturers.  Circle  No.  14. 

15.  SOCIETY  EXPEDITIONS  ORIENT  EX- 
PRESS— relive  Europe's  most  opulent  train 
adventure— Paris  to  Istanbul  aboard  the  lux- 
uriously restored  I920's  train.  Service  suited  to 
the  standards  of  the  affluent  traveler.  Circle 
No. 15. 

16.  SRI  LANKA — known  as  Ceylon  up  to 
1972 — is  a  25,000-square-mile  island  having  a 
2,500  year  history  and  culture;  900  miles  of 
golden  beaches;  beautiful  hill  country;  ancient 
cities.  Circle  No.  16. 

17.  SWAN  HELLENIC  CRUISES  & 
TOURS— H\\e  and  Hellenic  Cruises,  Art 
Treasure  Tours,  all  accompanied  by  guest  lec- 
turers. An  opportunity  to  gain  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation of  the  world's  treasures.  Circle  No.  17. 

18.  TRAVEL  ANYWHERE— ?,pe<:\a\  Interest 
Tours  and  Cruises  designed  for  small,  intimate 
groups  to  explore  cultural  interests  while  enjoy- 
ing the  world's  most  memorable  hotels,  clubs 
and  restaurants.    Circle  No.  18. 

19.  TRA  VELEARN—ad\enture  in  learning  for 
the  discriminating  traveler,  led  by  specialists 
familiar  with  the  people  and  culture  of  the  coun- 
tries visited— 21  programs  on  five  continents. 
Circle  No.  19. 

20.  TRY  ALL  GOLF  &  BEACH  CLUB— where 
you  can  rekindle  yourself  in  the  quiet  elegance 
of  this  19th  Century  Jamaican  Great  House,  or 
in  the  privacy  of  secluded  villas.  Tennis,  golf, 
water  sports,  etc.  Circle  No.  20. 

21.  WINDERMERE  ISLAND  HOTEL  & 
CLUB — hard  to  find,  but  incomparable  to  un- 
wind. Miles  of  unbelievably  beautiful  beaches. 
Just  56  rooms  on  Eleuthera  in  the  Bahamas.  Cir- 
cle No.  21. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


$160  Million  —  and  Still  Going 


It  was  possiblv  one  of  the  nicest 
holiday  gifts  a  University  could 
receive:  The  Campaign  for  Brown 
went  over  its  goal  of  S15S  million  in 
December,  six-and-a-half  months  ahead 
of  schedule. 

There  were  no  ticker-tape  parades, 
nor  did  the  bells  atop  University  Hall 
and  Carrie  Tower  peal  in  merry  unison 
to  celebrate  the  fund-raising  milestone. 
But  the  tidings  were  greeted  with  joy- 
ful noises  from  the  Brown  community. 

"When  we  began  planning  this 
campaign,"  said  Henrv  D.  Sharpe,  Jr. 
'45,  national  chairman  of  the  five-year 
effort,  "no  one,  including  our  consult- 
ants, believed  we  would  achieve  a  goal 
of  this  magnitude."  Brown  had  never 
before  raised  more  than  $30  million  in 
a  campaign. 

"The  leap  from  $23  million  in  our 
last  campaign,  which  ended  in  1972,  to 
5158  million,"  said  Vice  President  for 
Development  Robert  Seiple  '65,  "brings 
us  in  line  with  comparable  institutions 
with  comparable-size  alumni  bodies. 
These  campaign  figures  suggest  that 
we're  now  in  the  big  leagues.  And  for 
the  first  time,  giving  to  Brown  is  at  a 


level  where  it  begins  to  underwrite  a 
first-rate  institution." 

The  early  achievement  of  Brown's 
campaign  goal  will  be  celebrated  at  a 
black-tie  dinner  in  mid-February  for 
Corporation  members  and  top  Cam- 
paign workers.  That  evening  will  be, 
however,  but  a  brief  time-out  from  a 
concentrated  effort  during  the  next  five 
months  to  ensure  that  Brown's  press- 
ing financial  needs  are  met.  "We've 
reached  our  goal  early,"  Seiple  says, 
"and  we're  grateful  for  that.  But  now 
we  need  to  put  as  much  icing  on  the 
cake  as  we  can." 

The  "icing"  will  include  gifts  and 
pledges  in  excess  of  the  $160  million 
already  received  or  committed,  with  a 
particular  focus  on  unrestricted  gifts  to 
the  Brown  Fund,  which  this  year  is 
working  towards  its  highest  annual 
goal  ever — $5  million  (BAM,  Novem- 
ber). "The  Brown  Fund  will  continue  to 
be  a  top  priority,"  Seiple  says.  Other 
goals  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  he 
says,  include  "knocking  down  some  of 
the  bond  issues"  on  new  buildings.  Of 
the  $38  million  in  construction  projects 
the  University  has  undertaken  in  the 
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last  five  years,  $15  million  remains  to 
be  funded.  Brown  also  will  be  attempt 
ing  to  raise  $1.5  million  for  a  new 
chemical  engineering  program  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  a  $550,000 
gift  from  Exxon.  And  $436,000  is 
needed  to  complete  a  humanities  chal- 
lenge grant  from  the  Mellon  Founda- 
tion that  will  award  Brown  $1  million 
the  University  raises  $2.1  million. 

"One  thing  you  do  in  a  campaign,' 
Seiple  adds,  "is  to  raise  expectations 
within  the  University.  We  have  done 
that,  but  a  lot  of  those  expectations 
haven't  been  realized."  A  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Campaign  Select 
Committee  (to  be  known,  appropri- 
ately, as  the  "Big  Bang  Committee") 
will  concentrate,  Seiple  says,  on  raisin} 
money  to  name  the  new  geology-chem' 
istry  building  and  the  Program  in  Med 
icine.  The  committee  will  be  seeking 
very  large  gifts — in  the  millions — for 
these  purposes,  because,  Seiple  ex- 
plains, "you  can't  raise  that  kind  of 
money  $50,000  at  a  whack." 

Stepping  up  the  rate  of  cash  flow  t( 
the  Campaign  will  be  another  challeng 
for  workers.  "We  ha\'e  about  $80  mil- 


The  Campaign  'Whip' 


Vie  "whip  behind  the  nude  tram"  is  how  Bob  Seiple  referred 
to  Ciiinpaign  Chairman  Henry  Sliarpe,  ]r.  '45,  photographed 
here  at  a  January  meeting  of  the  enmpaign  steering  committee. 
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Outright  gifts  /  pledges 
by  purpose 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 


as  of  December  31,  1982 
(unaudited) 


Restricted 
current  funds  31  % 
(Designated  as  to 
use  by  donor) 


Unrestricted 
current  funds  16% 
(Brown  Fund, 
Medical  Annual 
Fund) 


Current  Funds  47% 

(Available  for  immediate  expenditure 
for  academic  programs,  libraries, 
financial  aid,  etc) 


Faculty  and 
departmental 
support  17% 

Financial  aid  7% 

Other  6% 


Physical  Plant  16% 


Pending  donor  designation  7% 


Endowment  30% 

(invested  earnings  available 
for  expenditure) 


lion  already  in,"  Seiple  says,  "but 
bringing  in  cash  is  like  trying  to  win  a 
football  game — you  can  never  do 
enough,  fast  enough." 

To  date,  the  Campaign  for  Brown 
has  produced  more  than  $10 
million  for  financial  aid,  $93  mil- 
llion  for  academic  purposes,  and  sub- 
stantial sums  for  construction  and  ren- 
ovation. Rejuvenated  buildings  include 
the  John  Hay  Library  (BAM,  September 
1981)  and  six  departmental  offices 
(BAM,  December  1981)  located  in  his- 
toric eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-cen- 
tury houses.  In  addition  to  the  geolo- 
gy-chemistry building,  new  facilities 
now  in  use  are  the  Olney-Margolies 
Field  House  (BAM,  December  1981),  a 
imajor  addition  to  Brown's  athletic 
complex  at  Aldrich-Dexter  Field;  a 
computer  science  laboratory  and  audi- 
jtorium  (BAM,  November);  and  the 
Center  for  Health  Care  Studies  (BAM, 
April).  Construction  is  proceeding  on 
another  addition  to  Brown's  biomedical 
ifacilities  at  the  J.  Walter  Wilson  Labora- 


tory. 

The  Campaign  total  includes  forty 
gifts  of  $1  million  or  more,  including 
eleven  endowed  professorships  at  $1 
million  each.  In  a  letter  to  Corporation 
members,  Henry  Sharpe  praised  their 
example  to  other  Brown  donors.  The 
150  current  and  emeritus  Corporation 
members  had  been  asked  to  contribute 
$30  million  towards  the  Campaign 
goal,  Sharpe  noted,  and  that  target  has 
been  exceeded  by  $12  million  with  fur- 
ther commitments  pending.  Sharpe 
also  lauded  the  "singular  leadership"  of 
President  Howard  Swearer,  Chancellor 
Richard  Salomon  '32,  and  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.  '37,  "who 
have  been  at  the  apex  of  this  campaign 
from  its  very  inception." 

Indeed,  agrees  Bob  Seiple,  "Howard 


Sources  of  gifts  /  pledges 

as  of  December  31,  1982 


Realized 
bequests  5% 

Other  7% 

Corporations  8% 

Foundations  10% 

Individuals  70% 


Swearer's  involvement  in  this  Cam- 
paign cannot  be  overstated.  His  efforts 
for  Brown  have  been,  in  my  opinion, 
unmatched  by  those  of  any  president 
at  any  other  institution.  Howard  has 
spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
human  energy,  and  he  has  asked  any- 
one for  any  amount  of  money  without 
blinking." 

As  chief  of  the  nationwide  vol- 
unteer effort,  Heivy  Sharpe,  says 
Seiple,  has  been  "the  whip  behind  the 
mule  train.  His  emotional  involvement 
has  been  nothing  short  of  fantastic. 
Hank  is  the  conscience  of  the  Cam- 
paign. He  has  absolutely  philosophi- 
cally pure  motives  in  fundraising:  He  is 
deeply  committed  to  independent 
higher  education,  and  he  is  committed 
to  Brown."  Reminded  of  Sharpe's  fre- 
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quent  appearance  (posed  in  costumes 
ranging  from  a  fruit  vendor  to  a  foot- 
ball player)  in  Campaign  promotional 
publications,  Seiple  smiles.  "In  a  way. 
Hank  embodies  the  Campaign  for 
Brown:  It's  serious  business,  but  we 
enjoy  doing  it. " 

The  serious  business  will  continue 
through  this  June,  and  bevond.  Brown 
has  reached  its  tive-vear  goal  ahead  of 
time,  but  as  Howard  Swearer  says, 
"This  is  no  time  to  relax.  The  needs  are 
still  great."  A.D. 

THE  FACULTY: 

Harper  named  to 
new  Kapstein  Chair 

As  a  teenager  growing  up  in  Brook- 
lyn, Michael  Harper  was  advised  to 
enter  a  vocational  training  course,  to 
become,  perhaps,  an  auto  mechanic. 
Luckily,  he  ignored  that  spurious  piece 
of  educational  "wisdom,"  went  off  to 
college,  eventually  earned  two  master's 
degrees,  and  became  a  poet.  And  not 
just  any  poet,  but  one  of  the  nation's 
finest.  Volumes  of  Harper's  poems 
have  been  nominated  for  the  National 
Book  Award,  won  the  Black  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters's  distinguished  vol- 
ume of  poetry  award,  and  been  cited 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters. 

Now  Harper,  who  has  taught  cre- 
ative writing  at  Brown  for  eleven  years, 

Kapstein  Professor  Michael  Harper. 


has  been  honored  for  his  teaching.  He 
has  been  named  to  the  new  Israel  J. 
Kapstein  Professorship  of  English,  es- 
tablished this  vear  with  a  $l-million  gift 
from  Marvyn  Carton  '38,  in  honor  of  the 
1926  Brown  alumnus  and  professor 
emeritus  of  English. 

Harper  says  he  is  moved  by  the 
tribute.  "But  the  most  important  thing 
for  me,"  he  adds,  "is  that  a  number  of 
colleagues  respect  me  and  my  work 
enough  to  want  to  do  this." 

The  forty-four-vear-old  poet,  whose 
imposing  physique  recalls  his  brief  ca- 
reer in  professional  football,  teaches 
both  poetry  writing  and  literature  to 
undergraduates  and  graduates.  From 
1970  until  this  year,  he  directed 
Brown's  highly-regarded  Graduate 
Program  in  Writing. 

As  a  teacher.  Harper  attempts  to  be 
a  mentor  to  his  students,  to  "leave  the 
door  open"  for  learning.  "I  work  my 
students  hard,"  he  has  said  of  his 
style.  "People  love  to  be  told  what  to 
do.  But  so  much  of  being  a  writer  is 
real  discovery — about  yourself,  about 
what  your  own  vision  is.  That's  what  I 
feel  my  function  is — helping  the  stu- 
dent discover  himself." 

He  himself  lacked  a  formal  mentor. 
Harper  says.  "If  I  had  had  writers  as 
teachers,  it  would  have  saved  me  a 
whole  lot  of  time."  He  was  influenced, 
however,  by  writers  such  as  Ralph  Elli- 
son, Sterling  Brown,  and  Robert  Hay- 
den,  "because  of  the  way  they  under- 
stand the  creative  process." 

Harper's  former  students  clearly 
regard  him  as  a  mentor,  and  an  ex- 
tremely influential  one.  "Harper  chal- 
lenges me,"  said  Everett  Hoagland  '73 
A.M.,  a  published  poet  who  teaches 
English  at  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University,  in  an  interview  three  years 
ago.  "He  teaches  me  about  poetry, 
about  myself,  about  kinship."  Novelist 
Gayl  Jones  '75  Ph.D.  described  Harper 
as  "special.  He  was  my  advisor  for  four 
years  and  I  trusted  what  he  said  from 
the  beginning.  .  .(He  is)  an  essential 
poet.  There  is,  I  want  to  say,  a  'cosmic 
energy'  about  him." 

By  all  accounts,  a  special  brafid  of 
energy  marked  Israel  Kapstein's  forty- 
one-year  tenure  on  the  Brown  English 
faculty.  In  Gentlemen  Under  the  Elms 
(1982),  author  Jay  Barry  describes  Kap- 
stein as  a  legend.  "His  colleagues  in 
the  English  department  called  them- 
selves 'Kappy's  Boys'  in  deference  to 
the  impact  he  had  on  them.  To  his 


students  on  two  campuses  he  was 
something  of  a  hero."  Pembroke  stu- 
dents voted  Kapstein  their  favorite  pr» 
fessor  of  the  year  "with  monotonous 
regularity." 

Carton,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  an  investment  banking  com 
pany  executive  who  has  served  on  sever. 
University  committees,  including  the 
Third  Century  Fund.  A.L 


Kucera  named  to 
Seed  Professorship 

Born  in  Czechoslovakia,  Henry 
Kucera  did  not  learn  how  to  speak 
English  until  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old.  Three  years  later  he  had  earned 
his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  in  Slavic  linguis- 
tics. Since  then  he  has  expanded  his 
study  of  Russian  and  German  to  in- 
clude the  study  of  all  language  acquisi 
tion  and  computer  simulations  of  the 
human  mind.  Recently,  Kucera,  who 
has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  language, 
was  named  the  first  Fred  M.  Seed  Pro- 
fessor of  Linguistics  and  Cognitive  Sci- 
ences. 

A  linguistics  and  Slavic  languages 
professor  at  Brown  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  director  of  Brown's  Institute 
for  Cognitive  and  Neural  Research, 
Kucera  (KOOTCH-rah)  was  trained  in 
general  linguistics,  but  he  has  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  academic  career  study 
ing  the  English  language.  "English  has 
become  the  international  language,"  h< 
explains.  "It's  the  central  language. 
And  most  computer  analyses  are  done 
in  English."  In  the  mid-1960s  Kucera 
and  an  associate  compiled  one  of  the 
largest  computerized  collections  of 
samples  of  written  English.  The  collec- 
tion, which  includes  more  than  one 
million  words,  is  known  as  the  "Brown 
corpus."  It  has  been  used  in  scientific 
research  for  purposes  as  diverse  as 
devising  a  new  keyboard  for  typewrit- 
ers and  computers,  to  comparing  Brit- 
ish and  American  uses  of  the  language. 

He  has  recently  published  a  book 
that  is  a  continuation  of  a  studv  he  has 
been  doing  with  Nelson  Francis,  an 
emeritus  professor  of  linguistics.  The 
new  book.  Frequency  Analysis  of  English 
Usage:  Lexicon  and  Grammar,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Kucera,  "a  complete  grammatical 
analysis  of  the  data  base.  We  were 
looking  at  sentence  structure,  and  we 
have  one  chapter  on  sentence  complex- 
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ity.  It's  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  in  certain  styles — government  writ- 
ing or  legal  writing  for  instance — 
the  sentences  are  twice  as  long  as  aver- 
age. It's  generally  thought  that  this  cor- 
I  responds  to  complexity,  but  we  found 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  Instead, 
the  length  of  sentences  corresponds  to 
tremendous  amounts  of  modifications 
of  nouns.  The  sentences  are  'noun 
heavy'  with  lots  of  dependent  clauses." 

The  past  ten  years,  Kucera  has  fo- 
cused his  research  on  how  language  is 
learned  and  on  human  cognition,  the 
mental  process  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired.  "Language  learning  is  differ- 
ent from  other  kinds  of  learning.  It 
depends  on  exposure  to  environment; 
it's  not  like  learning  to  walk,  or 
learning  math.  Mothers  don't  say  to 
their  children  'This  is  a  noun,  this  is  a 
verb.'  And  it's  not  something  we're 
born  with."  Kucera  says  that  a  Chinese 
child  brought  into  the  United  States 
will  learn  English  perfectly,  without  an 
accent.  "But  that  ability  fades  after  the 
age  of  thirteen,  give  or  take  a  couple  of 
years.  Thirteen  is  the  age  of  maturity, 
and  the  physiological  ability  to  learn 
language  becomes  more  rigid.  This  is 
limited  only  to  accent,  though,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  syntax  or  usage. 
Joseph  Conrad  and  Vladimir  Nabokov 
both  wrote  beautifully  in  English,  even 
though  they  spoke  with  heavy  accents. 
And  people  like  Henry  Kissinger,  or 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  who  learned  Eng- 
lish when  he  was  ten,  both  speak  with 
heavy  accents." 

Kucera  got  involved  with  comput- 
ers as  a  result  of  a  trade  he  made  with 
the  late  applied  mathematics  professor 
William  Prager,  who  was  the  director 
of  the  computer  center.  "I  was  working 
on  a  project  that  required  unmanage- 
able amounts  of  data,  comparing  the 
German,  Russian,  and  Czech  lan- 
guages. I  went  to  Prager,  who  said  the 
work  could  be  computerized,  and 
when  I  asked  who  could  do  it  for  me, 
he  said  nobody.  So  we  made  a  deal 
that  if  he  taught  me  how  to  program  a 
computer,  1  would  teach  him  to  read 
Russian.  I  think  I  got  the  better  deal." 

His  work  with  computers  led  him 
to  study  the  parsing  of  language — how 
a  sentence  is  broken  down  into  the 
form  and  function  of  each  part.  He  is 
'working  on  getting  a  computer  to  au- 
|tomatically  parse  sentences.  He  will 
then  try  to  simulate  on  the  computer 
how  language  is  processed  and 


Seed  Professor  Henry  Kucera. 

learned. 

"Computers  are  very  stupid.  They 
have  to  be  given  explicit  instructions 
about  every  step.  They  are  very  pre- 
cise. Computers  don't  process  language 
the  way  humans  do.  Humans  take  into 
account  all  different  things,  including 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  acoustics. 
Computers  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
world,  so  you  have  to  be  very  specific 
and,  in  a  sense,  simulate  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  human  and  give  it  to 
the  computer." 

Kucera  has  designed  a  "parent" 
computer  and  a  "child"  computer  to 
simulate  language  instruction.  "The 
'child'  computer  is  exposed  to  a  simple 
sentence  and  tries  to  'speak'  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  'parent'  machine  says 
'yes'  or  'no'  depending  on  whether  or 
not  the  answer  was  right,  much  in  the 
same  way  a  mother  would  raise  her 
eyebrows  if  her  child  was  right  or 
wrong.  It's  a  process  of  abduction; 
there  is  no  overt  instruction  involved." 

Funding  for  the  $1  million  endowed 
chair  has  been  donated  by  the  Fred  M. 
Seed  Foundation  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. James  Seed  '63,  son  of  the  late 
Fred  M.  Seed,  is  owner  of  the  Buff- 
inton  Box  Company  of  East  Provi- 
dence, which  manufactures  cardboard 
boxes.  K.H. 

IN  THE  NEWS: 

'Rape  is  the  issue, 
not  graffiti' 

The  paint  sprayed  on  the  steps  out- 
side the  Rockefeller  Library  was  an 
angry  red.  Angry,  too,  was  the  mes- 


sage it  spelled  out:  "1:3  WOMEN  ARE 
RAPED.  FIGHT  BACK!" 

On  the  night  of  October  26,  thirty- 
eight  such  messages  appeared  on 
buildings,  sidewalks,  and  stairs  around 
the  Brown  campus.  Caught  in  the  act 
by  security  officers,  two  undergraduate 
women  and  a  graduate  student  appre- 
hended on  the  Rockefeller  steps 
claimed  full  responsibility  for  the 
graffiti  in  that  location  (although  they 
denied  painting  all  the  slogans  discov- 
ered around  the  campus). 

The  women — Wendy  Becker  '83, 
Susan  Mills  '84,  and  the  graduate  stu- 
dent (whose  name  has  not  been  re- 
leased by  the  University  at  her  re- 
quest)— are  all  members  of  Feminists 
Involved  in  Reaching  Equality  (FIRE). 
Signs  posted  around  campus  the  morn- 
ing after  the  painting  episode  explained 
FIRE'S  motive  for  the  graffiti. 

"We  are  a  group  of  women  who 
walk  in  fear,"  the  signs  read.  "We  have 
worked  through  conventional  means  to 
fight  rape  and  other  forms  of  violence 
against  women,  but  these  means  do 
not  address  the  root  of  the  problem; 
attitudes  toward  women  that  underlie 
rape  are  ignored.  When  one  out  of 
three  women  are  raped  [a  statistic  that 
some  authorities  dispute;  one  out  of 
four  is  another  often-cited  percentage], 
how  can  we  remain  silent?.  .  .The  ef- 
fects of  rape  far  overshadow  the 
annoyance  of  graffiti.  Rape  is  the  issue, 
graffiti  is  not." 

The  graffiti,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, violated  University  regulations 
and  thus  prompted  disciplinary  action. 
The  three  women  were  suspended  for 
the  remainder  of  the  academic  year  by 
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the  L'ni\ersity  Council  of  Student  Af- 
fairs (UCSA),  were  ordered  to  pay  the 
S3''5  tab  for  removing  the  graffiti,  and 
were  assigned  thirt\'  hours  of  work  to 
be  performed  for  the  University.  The 
students'  suspensions,  however,  were 
a  matter  of  record  only-  All  three  were 
allowed  by  the  UCSA  to  remain  at 
Brown,  with  notice  of  the  disciplinary 
suspensions  added  to  their  transcripts. 

Upset  with  (among  other  things) 
what  thev  viewed  as  discrepancies 
between  their  penalty  and  less  severe 
punishments  given  to  other  student 
vandals  in  recent  months,  the  three 
women  in  November  appealed  their 
suspensions  to  President  Howard 
Swearer.  He  has  yet  to  issue  a  decision 
on  their  appeal. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Brown  Daily 
Herald  carried  a  barrage  of  letters, 
op-ed  pieces,  and  editorials  relating  to 
the  graffiti  incident.  Some  student  let- 
ter-writers suggested  the  graffitists  had 
discredited  their  own  cause  with  an  act 
of  vandalism.  "FlRE's  aim  should  be  to 
publicize  this  serious  issue  with  educa- 
tion," wrote  one  sophomore  male. 
"Instead,  their  attitude  suggests  a  de- 
structive point  of  view." 

Others  supported  the  attention-get- 
ting act,  and  wondered  why  Brown  as 
a  community  seemed  to  be  more  in- 
censed about  "superficial"  damage  to 
buildings  than  about  the  danger  to 
women  of  being  raped  or  assaulted. 
"Anger  directed  towards  the  act  of 
graffiti,"  wrote  a  senior  woman  in  a 
Herald  op-ed  piece,  "but  not  respond- 
ing to  the  widespread  incidence  of 
rape,  is  in  keeping  with  a  morality 
which  reveres  private  property  over 
and  above  a  commitment  to  protecting 
people  from  racist  or  sexist  violence." 

Whether  rape  is  "widespread"  at 
Brown  is  arguable.  Sexual  violence  is, 
however,  a  grim  reality  for  women  on 
College  Hill,  as  it  is  everywhere.  Statis- 
tics compiled  by  Brown's  Police  and 
Security  Services  show  that  in  1982, 
students  reported  two  rapes,  five  at- 
tempted rapes,  eleven  incidents  of  ex- 
hibitionism, and  fifty-one  incidents  that 
fall  into  a  police-report  category  called 
"woman  annoyed,"  usually  verbal  har- 
assment. Security  director  John  Kupre- 
vich  estimates  that  about  half  of  the 
rapes  and  attempted  rapes  that  are 
reported  to  his  department  are  commit- 
ted by  acquaintances  of  the  victims, 
often  fellow  Brown  students. 

Members  of  a  new  student-run 
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group,  "Brown  Against  Rape  (BAR)," 
insist  the  numbers  of  rapes  and  at- 
tempted rapes  actually  are  much  higher 
than  statistics  indicate,  but  that  shame 
and  outdated  social  attitudes  prevent 
many  women  from  reporting  such 
crimes.  "We're  having  a  much  higher 
reporting  rate"  on  sex  crimes  in  recent 
years,  says  Security  Coordinator  Glenn 
Normile  '72,  "but  that  still  doesn't 
mean  we  have  a  100-percent  reporting 
rate.  I  don't  think  any  police  depart- 
ment in  the  country  would  claim  that." 

Recently  Brown  has  developed  a 
number  of  programs  to  increase 
awareness  of  crime  prevention,  includ- 
ing special  lectures  and  workshops  on 
rape  prevention.  Various  deans,  fac- 
ulty, campus  committees,  and  ad  hoc 
student  groups  such  as  BAR  hope  to 
increase  both  the  number  and  scope  of 
activities  aimed  at  educating  and  pro- 
tecting Brown  students. 

The  red  graffiti  that  marred  Brown's 
campus  in  October  have  been  erased, 
washed  out  of  sight.  The  ugly  fact  of 
rape,  however,  cannot  be  scrubbed 
away.  As  the  graffitists  await  the 
result  of  their  appeal,  they  and  many 
others  at  Brown  continue  to  keep  the 
rape  issue  alive,  and  to  work  (together, 
separately,  and  often  with  widely  di- 
vergent philosophies)  toward  making 
the  University  safer  for  women. 

A.D. 

In  an  upcoming  issue,  the  BAM  will  exam- 
ine sexual  crimes,  iiarassment ,  and  atti- 
tudes on  campus  in  more  detail. 

UPDATE: 

Dannenfelser  drops 
discrimination  suit 

Former  Brown  chaplain  Richard 
Dannenfelser  has  dropped  his  lawsuit 
charging  the  University  with  religious, 
sexual,  and  racial  discrimination. 

The  suit,  filed  in  July  1981  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  was  Dannenfelser's  last 
remaining  avenue  to  seek  reinstate- 
ment and  compensation  for  his  1980 
firing,  which  the  University  said  was 
prompted  solely  by  budgetary  concerns 
and  a  four-year-old  staffing  plan.  Stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  alumni  rallied  to  the 
popular  Protestant  chaplain's  defense 
when  his  dismissal  became  known. 
Some  of  them  maintained  Dannenfelser 
had  been  fired  because  of  his  liberal 
activism  and  outspokenness.  University 
officials  denied  those  allegations. 


Dannenfelser  had  filed  the  discrim- 
ination suit  after  complaints  he  made 
to  the  state  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  and  the  federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  were 
dismissed  in  the  summer  of  1981  as 
having  no  probable  cause.  Now  it  ap- 
pears Dannenfelser's  case  against 
Brown  is  closed,  permanently.       A.D. 

STUDENTS: 

Fellows  with 
the  write  stuff 


) 


You  are  poised  on  the  brink  of  ac- 
tion, surveying  the  vast,  white  waste- 
land before  you.  You  wield  your  pow- 
erful weapon,  which  is  mightier  than 
the  sword  (they  tell  you),  and  you  real 
ize  you  are  charged  with  conquering 
the  territory  that  spreads  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  But  you  are  frozen,  para- 
lyzed with  fear,  knowing  that  if  you  d( 
make  a  stab  at  getting  to  the  other  endi 
of  the  wasteland,  you  may  have  failed 
as  so  many  before  you  have.  This  fear 
of  failure  is  making  you  hyperventi- 
late— your  pulse  is  pounding,  your 
palms  are  clammy.  You  drop  your 
weapon  and  turn  away.  Writing  anxi- 
ety has  claimed  another  victim. 

Filling  a  piece  of  paper  with  writing 
that  is  clear,  cogent,  and  logical  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  academic  tasks  tha' 
face  students.  Thanks  to  Tori  Haring 
Smith,  an  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  Brown,  students  may  find  relief  frorr 
writing  anxiety  in  a  unique  undergrad- 
uate writing  fellows  program  that 
trains  selected  undergraduates  as  writ- 
ing specialists  and  makes  them  availa- 
ble as  teaching  assistants  for  large,  in- 
troductory courses. 

The  program  was  initiated  last  year 
with  a  pilot  group  of  five  fellows,  but  nc 
has  twenty-two  students  trained  as 
specialists. 

"I  got  tired  of  people  saying  that 
students  can't  write,"  says  Haring- 
Smith.  "This  is  especially  a  problem  for 
freshmen,  who  are  battered  by  their 
peers  and  by  the  media,  telling  them 
they  can't  write.  I  wanted  a  program 
that  would  concentrate  on  the  student 
who  can  write  as  well  as  the  student 
who  can't.  Another  impulse  was  the 
feeling  as  a  faculty  member  that  stu- 
dents compete  here  to  an  unhealthy 
degree.  I  tried  a  lecture  in  my  opening 
class  telling  students  that  they  weren't 
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Ton  Haniig-Sinith  in  the  classroom. 

competing  against  eacli  other;  that  we 
were  all  competing  against  ignorance. 
I'd  ask  them  to  talk  to  each  other  and 
try  to  increase  the  collaborative  learn- 
ing experience.  So  often  students  think 
of  education  as  a  competitive  exercise 
for  bucks." 

Haring-Smith  knew  that  the  Brown 
faculty  was  "incredibly  concerned" 
about  writing  proficiency  among  stu- 
dents, but  she  didn't  think  a  program 
that  involved  the  entire  faculty  was  the 
answer.  "The  faculty  doesn't  have  the 
time  to  evaluate  student  writing,  and 
they  sometimes,  quite  understandably, 
object  to  being  responsible  for  a  subject 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  disciplines." 
In  her  funding  proposal  for  the  pro- 
gram, she  added  that  "some  faculty 
prefer  not  to  comment  on  the  quality  of 
student  writing  because  they  lack 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  explain 
clearly  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
student  prose.  They  can  judge  writing 
as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  do  not 
necessarily  have  the  skills  to  help  stu- 
dents improve  their  writing." 

When  she  realized  that  turning  to 
the  faculty  was  not  the  answer,  Har- 
ing-Smith plunged  into  the  next  availa- 
ble talent  pool — the  students.  "The 
idea  of  using  students  took  the  burden 
off  of  the  faculty.  With  little  or  no  extra 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  writing 
has  become  a  concern  here." 

Writing  fellows  can  be  self-nomi- 
nated, or  nominated  by  a  faculty  mem- 
ber. ("Self-nomination  avoids  discrimi- 
nation against  non-English  majors.") 


For  this  year's  twenty  fellowships  there 
were  seventy-three  applications,  only 
three  of  which  were  not  faculty  nomi- 
nated. An  applicant  submits  three  al- 
ready-written writing  samples  to  Har- 
ing-Smith. "I  look  for  flexibility,"  she 
says,  "as  well  as  sophistication,  the 
ability  to  approach  different  styles  and 
overall  general  quality."  Most  of  the 
applicants,  according  to  Haring-Smith, 
were  very  good — "some  of  their  prose 
is  simply  golden."  The  fellows  are 
trained  in  composition  theory  and  prac- 
tice, a  modified  version  of  a  graduate 
course  Haring-Smith  teaches  in  compo- 
sition. While  they  are  learning  writing 
theory,  they  are  assigned  as  fellows  to 
a  large  introductory  course  where  each 
fellow  "tutors"  approximately  twenty 
students. 

For  the  fall  semester  this  year,  the 
fellows  were  assigned  to  Engineering  9, 
a  popular  class  taught  by  Barrett  Hazel- 
tine.  "We  use  the  large  introductory 
courses  for  several  reasons.  One  is  that 
the  material  is  not  too  technical  and 
there  are  usually  a  lot  of  freshmen  in 
the  classes."  The  students  write  their 
papers  and  submit  them  to  the  fellows 
first.  The  fellow  comments  on  all 
aspects  of  the  paper,  punctuation  and 
spelling  as  well  as  organization,  logic, 
and  theme  development.  Then  the  fel- 
low returns  it  for  a  re-write,  and  both 
copies  of  the  paper  (the  first  copy  with 
the  fellow's  comments)  are  turned  into 
the  teaching  assistant  or  the  pro- 
fessor. In  this  way,  the  professor  can 
see  that  the  fellow  is  not  ghost-writing 


the  student's  paper. 

Peer  teaching  has  several  advan- 
tages. "It's  so  easy  when  you  become  a 
teacher  to  forget  what  it's  like  to  be  a 
student,"  says  Haring-Smith.  "The  fel- 
lows know  how  awful  it  is  to  turn  in  a 
paper  and  wait  three  weeks  to  read  the 
comments.  They  know  their  first  re- 
sponsibility is  to  their  peers,  so  we 
have  almost  immediate  feedback.  The 
fellows  can  be  called  at  night,  and 
there  is  no  fear  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents to  do  so.  The  fellow  has  a  certain 
authority  that  a  faculty  member  doesn't 
have.  A  fellow  is  another  student,  a 
'real'  person  who  would  understand 
what  another  student  might  be  going 
through.  Faculty  are  a  transitory 
influence." 

For  the  students  in  the  introductory 
course,  the  opportunity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  writing  fellow  is  not  volun- 
tary. "If  it  were  voluntary  you  would 
have  two  kinds  of  students  who  would 
pull  out:  the  person  who  is  confident, 
and  the  one  who  isn't.  For  the  person 
who  lacks  confidence,  this  may  be  the 
only  way  to  get  to  them  on  a  non- 
threatening  level." 

The  initial  responses  from  the  stu- 
dents were  "fear,  resentment,  and  ex- 
citement. One  student,  an  editor  of  a 
campus  publication,  came  to  me  and 
said,  'I'm  an  editor  of  Issues,  and  some 
sophomore  girl  is  going  to  be  looking 
at  my  writing?'  I  said  to  him,  'Are  you 
afraid?'  and  he  backed  right  down. 
Another  woman  was  here  for  dinner — I 
call  this  the  'chili  pot  incident' — and 
she  said  that  a  fellow  had  no  right  to 
comment  on  her  thinking.  I  asked  her 
if  she  agreed  that  good  writing  had 
anything  to  do  with  good  ideas,  and  if 
a  fellow  detected  some  illogical  think- 
ing, wouldn't  she  prefer  it  were 
pointed  out  to  her  instead  of  her  being 
allowed  to  go  on  her  merry,  deluded 
way?  She  agreed." 

Faculty  reaction  to  the  program  has 
been  mostly  positive,  although  there 
has  been  some  very  vocal  criticism  by 
Professor  Edward  Beiser  who  objects  to 
"students  paying  money  to  teach  other 
students."  Beiser  and  Haring-Smith 
have  had  some  lively  discussions  in 
faculty  meetings  and  other  public 
places,  talking  about  the  merits  of  peer 
teaching.  "I  have  shown  him  studies 
that  have  been  done  on  peer  teaching 
that  conclude  that  it  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  teaching.  I  have  also  sent 
him  copies  of  papers  the  fellows  have 
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marked  up  to  show  him  the  kinds  of 
comments  that  are  made." 

Judging  bv  a  tew  samples  of 
"corrected    papers,  the  fellows  do  a 
thorough  job  of  pointing  out  writing 
flaws.  A  full  page  of  criticism  was 'at- 
tached, explaining  the  kinds  of  mis- 
takes that  were  made  and  offering  op- 
tions. "The  fellows  are  guiding  the 
students,  questioning  them,  and  forc- 
ing them  to  interact."  And  the  stu- 
dents like  to  have  so  much  feedback. 
"One  of  the  fellows  told  me  that  he 
once  received  a  paper  back  from  a  pro- 
fessor that  had  one  comment  on  it 
—  'Mmmmm.'  The  student  didn't 
know  if  that  meant  Mmmm?'  or 
'Hmmm'  or  'Mmmm!'  "  The  fellows  are 
obligated  to  comment  at  length,  re- 
sponding as  an  honest  reader.  Haring- 
Smith  recommends  that  the  fellows 
keep  file  cards  on  each  student  they 
are  assigned  to,  recording  the  kinds  of 
errors  made,  so  that  thev  will  be  able 
to  refer  to  previous  papers. 

The  fellows  feel  they  have  gotten  as 
much  as  they  have  given  out  of  the 
experience.  "I  think  it's  an  extremely 
worthwhile  program,"  says  Lynne 
Doherty  '85.  "We're  incorporating 
things  we  are  learning  into  practical 
experience,  which  is  great  because  oth- 
ervs'ise  all  of  the  composition  theory 
might  be  a  little  overwhelming.  I  saw 
improvements  in  my  students,  even  if 
it  was  just  in  one  aspect  of  their  writ- 
ing. And  I  think  the  students  learned 
the  importance  of  revising  their  writ- 
ing, which  is  so  important  although 
students  frequently  don't  feel  they 
have  the  time  for  it." 

"The  fellows  are  exhausted,"  says 
Haring-Smith,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  "but  they  are  also  happy  with 
the  program.  For  me  a  stack  of  papers 
that  have  to  be  graded  is  a  tragedy,  but 
for  these  students  it's  something  won- 
derful." 

The  success  of  the  program  is  indi- 
cated by  the  twenty  fellows  who  are  all 
planning  to  continue  tutoring  next 
semester.  Haring-Smith  expects  to  train 
twenty  fellows  a  year,  up  to  a  total  of 
sixty.  When  she  reaches  the  optimum 
number,  she  figures  that  they  will  be 
blanketing  most  of  the  undergraduates 
over  the  course  of  three  years. 

Funding  for  the  program  is  on  an 
"extended  life-support  system"  accord- 
ing to  the  development  office,  but  the 
administration  has  been  supportive.  If 
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the  plug  is  pulled  before  the  program  is  in 
high  gear,  writing  proficiency  among 
Brown  students  may  suffer  a  blow.    K.H. 

COMING  EVENTS: 

Tougaloo  Choir  will 
appear  in  New  York  City 

Tougaloo  College  and  Brown  Uni- 
versity will  jointly  present  the  Touga- 
loo Choir  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  in  Lincoln 
Center,  New  York  City,  on  Sunday, 
March  20  at  8  p.m.  The  concert  will 
feature  the  thirty-five  voice  choir  in  a 
program  of  traditional  spirituals  and 
classic  selections.  There  will  be  a  spe- 
cial guest  appearance  by  pianist  and 
composer  Eddie  Heywood  and  his  trio. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years 
that  the  choir  will  be  singing  on  a  New 
York  City  stage.  That  occasion,  also 
co-sponsored  by  Tougaloo  and  Brown, 
took  place  the  evening  of  the  day  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  as- 
sassinated and  was  dedicated  to  his 
memory. 

Chairmen  of  the  event  are  Christine 
Dunlap  Farnham  '48  and  Theresa 
Bridges  Lott,  representing  Tougaloo. 
Honorary  chairmen  are  Tougaloo  Pres- 
ident George  A.  Owens,  President 
Swearer,  Brown  Chancellor  Richard 
Salomon  '32,  Robert  O.  Wilder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Touga- 
loo, and  Mississippi  Governor  William 
F.  Winter  and  his  wife. 


Tickets  are  available  at  $10,  $20,  anc 
$50.  Patrons  are  asked  to  contribute 
$100  per  ticket,  sponsors  $250  per  ticke 
and  benefactors  $1,000  for  a  pair  of 
tickets.  Contributions  are  tax  deducti- 
ble. To  purchase  tickets  or  get  further 
information,  write  to  "Tougaloo/Brown 
Concert",  865  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021  or  call  (212)  288-4100, 
Ext.  36.  Providence  coordinator  for  the 
event  is  Ellen  Ditmar,  168  Congdon 
Street,  Providence  02906,  (401) 
831-3396, 

BROWN  ALUMNI  MONTHLY: 

BAM  seeking  an 
editorial  associate 

The  Brozvn  Alumni  Monthly  is  seek- 
ing a  person,  preferably  a  Brown 
alumnus,  to  fill  the  position  of  editorial 
associate. 

Applicants  should  have  at  least  one  J 
year  of  magazine  or  newspaper  experi- 
ence. The  editorial  associate  will  be 
responsible  for  writing  departmental 
news,  such  as  the  class  notes  and  obit- 
uaries, and  will  contribute  to  the  Undei 
the  Elms  section.  He  or  she  may  also 
write  such  features  as  may  be  assigned 
by  the  editor. 

Applicants  should,  by  February  25, 
send  resumes,  accompanied  by  at  least 
three  writing  samples,  to  the  Personnel 
Office,  Brown  University,  Box  1879, 
Providence,  R.l.  02912. 
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PEOPLE  AND  PROGRAMS 


Jacob  Neusner,  Ungerleider  Dis- 
tinguished Scholar  of  Judaic  Studies 
and  co-director  of  Brown's  newly 
created  Program  in  Judaic  Studies 
(BAM,  November),  has  been 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Hu- 
manitarian Award  from  the  Melton 
Center  for  Jewish  Studies  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

Judith  L.  W.  Johnson  '78  has 
been  named  a  reunion  coordinator 
at  Brown,  replacing  Marie  Barylick 
'71,  who  resigned  last  summer. 
Johnson  will  be  responsible  for  im- 
plementing reunion  and  class  activi- 
ties, including  working  with  class 
officers,  and  organizing  traditional 
events  such  as  the  Campus  Dance, 
the  Brown  Bear  Buffet,  and  Home- 


coming. 

Prior  to  her  new  position,  John- 
son was  an  administrative  assistant 
wath  Malcolm  Grear  Designers,  Inc., 
in  Providence.  She  previously 
worked  for  the  development  office 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Harbridge  House,  Inc.,  an 
international  consulting  firm. 

Dr.  Nelson  Fausto,  professor  o^/M 
medical  science,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  board  of  scientific 
counselors  in  the  National  Cancer 
Instihite's  division  of  cancer  biology, 
and  diagnosis.  The  board  oversees 
trends  in  cancer  research  funded  by 
the  NCI  and  conducts  site  visits  to 
review  work  done  in  NCI  labs.    K.H. 
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SPORTS 


By  lay  Barry 

Women  swimmers 
undefeated  again.  .  . 

It  seemed  the  perfect  match:  the 
Penn  State  women's  swimming  team 
that  was  second  in  the  East  a  year  ago 
and  3-0  in  the  current  campaign  against 
a  Brown  team  that  was  third  in  the 
East  in  1982  and  4-0  this  season. 

The  scene  was  the  Smith  Swimming 
Center  in  the  Brown  Athletic  Complex. 
The  excitement  in  the  air  when  the 
meet  began  didn't  last  very  long.  It 
was  strictly  a  ho-hum  affair  as  the 
Brown  women  won  ten  of  fifteen 
events,  set  two  school  records  and  one 
national  qualifier  while  pulling  away  to 
a  95-55  victory. 

Elaine  Palmer  '84,  who  had  victories 
in  the  100-  and  200-yard  backstroke, 
qualified  for  the  NCAA  championships 
with  her  59:06  effort  in  the  100  back- 
stroke. Margaret  Tretbar  '86,  who  took 
the  200  butterfly  in  the  school  record 
time  of  2.05.22,  also  captured  the  400 
individual  medley.  Katie  King  '86  also 
had  a  fine  afternoon,  setting  a  Brown 
record  with  a  10:15.66  clocking  in  the 
1,000  freestyle  and  winning  the  500 
free. 

After  the  meet.  Coach  Dave  Roach 
was  shaking  his  head.  "I  thought  this 
would  be  a  close  one,"  he  said,  "but 
our  kids  just  went  wild  and  did  a  great 
job.  There's  a  lot  of  talent  out  there." 

But  other  winter 
teams  are  struggling 

Unfortunately,  most  of  Brown's 
other  winter  sports  teams  have  been 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  top  flight  tal- 
ent, although  each  team  has  a  few  in- 
dividual stars.  For  example,  the  wom- 
en's basketball  team  includes  Donna 
Yaffe  '85,  who  led  the  team  in  scoring 
(22.5)  and  rebounding  through  the  first 
semester.  Yaffe  had  one  of  her  finest 
outings  against  Southern  Connecticut, 
popping  in  31  points. 

Peter  Bogdanovich  '83  was  one  of 
the  stars  at  the  14th  annual  Dartmouth 
Relays,  taking  the  shotput  at  55  feet. 
"Bogs,"  who  has  done  the  punting  for 
the  football  team  for  the  past  three  sea- 


sons, won  on  his  last  toss  of  the  meet. 
Although  the  men's  basketball  team 
was  struggling,  the  season  has  seen  the 
birth  of  a  new  Brown  star,  Mike  Wait- 
kus,  a  freshman  from  Elmhurst,  New 
York.  An  adroit  ball  handler  and  a  col- 
orful performer,  Waitkus  led  the  club 
in  scoring  through  the  first  half  of  the 
season  with  a  12.1  average.  Coach 
Mike  Cingiser  predicts  that  the  6'1" 
playmaking  guard  will  become  one  of 
Brown's  all-time  greats  before  he  grad- 
uates. 

Jim  Fullerton  honored 
by  Hockey  Association 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  winter 
season  was  the  return  to  campus  of 
Coach  Jim  Fullerton,  the  man  who 
brought  Brown  to  hockey  glory  in  the 
years  between  1955  and  1971.  Fullerton 
was  honored  by  the  Brown  Hockey 
Association  on  January  9,  at  a  luncheon 
in  Andrews  Hall  Dining  Room  and, 
later,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Brown  Club 
Fieldhouse. 

After  dropping  the  puck  to  start  the 
Brown-Cornell  game  at  Meehan  Audi- 
torium that  evening,  Fullerton  watched 
the  Bruins  play  their  finest  game  of  the 
year  while  defeating  a  good  Big  Red 
team,  4-1. 


"This  Brown  team  did  everything 
right,"  Fullerton  said  after  the  game. 
"The  only  problem  Coach  Herb  Ham- 
mond has  is  lack  of  material.  Hopefully 
that  will  come  next  year."  Fullerton 
also  had  to  turn  the  hockey  program 
around.  The  Bruins  were  0-22  shortly 
after  he  arrived  but  four  years  later 
were  22-9  and  in  the  Nationals. 

FuUerton's  eyes  did  light  up  when 
someone  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Brown's  freshman  defenseman,  Pat 
Davis,  from  Kent  School.  "That  boy 
has  all  the  tools  to  become  one  of  the 
finest  defensemen  Brown  has  had  in 
quite  some  time,"  Fullerton  said. 

The  former  Bruin  coach  took  a  nos- 
talgic look  at  Brown  hockey  that  after- 
noon when  he  watched  the  annual 
alumni  game. 

After  his  retirement,  Fullerton 
scouted  for  four  years  for  the  New 
York  Islanders  and  two  years  for  the 
Chicago  Black  Hawks,  owned  by  Bill 
Wirtz  '50.  Come  May  he  will  start  an- 
other job,  serving  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  Olympic 
Arena  in  Lake  Placid,  New  York.  This 
will  be  a  six -month  job,  running  from 
May  through  October,  allowing  Jim 
and  his  wife,  Fran,  to  maintain  their 
home  in  Sarasota,  Florida. 


SCOREBOARD 


December  12-Jaiumri/  12 


Men's  Basketball  (2-10) 

Princeton  4,  Brown  1 

Boston  College  102,  Brown  75 

Brown  4,  Cornell  1 

Marshall  74,  Brown  65 

Yale  5,  Brown  3 

LaSalle61,  Brown  59 

Brown  78,  Rhode  Island  75 

Women's  Hockey  (4-5) 

Stanford  88,  Brown  71 

Brown  4,  Boston  College  2 

Loyola  94,  Brown  73 

Boston  University  5,  Brown  4  (ot.) 

Princeton  75,  Brown  63 

Brown  3,  Harvard  2 

Penn  91,  Brown  67 

Princeton  6,  Brown  0 

Hofstra  75,  Brown  74 

Brown  6,  Cornell  5 

Harvard  5,  Brown  3 

Women's  Basketball  (6-7) 

Providence  71,  Brown  59 

Men's  Swimming  (3-2) 

New  Haven  71,  Brown  57 

Brown  69,  Penn  44 

Brown  96,  Westfield  45 

Princeton  80,  Brown  38 

Springfield  71,  Brown  55 

San  Francisco  87,  Brown  61 

Women's  Swimming  (5-0) 

Brown  76,  California  State  74 

Brown  100,  Boston  University  49 

Brown  65,  Princeton  51 

Brown  100,  Penn  49 

Penn  61,  Brown  54 

Brown  95,  Penn  State  55 

Brown  76,  Southern  Connecticut  62 

Wrestling  (1-2) 

Men's  Hockey  (2-11-1) 

Brown  40,  Hartford  19 

Vermont  6,  Brown  4 

Northeastern  8,  Brown  0 

Women's  Squash  (1-2) 

Brown  2,  Harvard  2 

Harvard  9,  Brown  0 

RPI  8,  Brown  4 

Dartmouth  5,  Brown  4 

Bowling  Green  7,  Brown  4 
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Bill 

McLoughlin 

Stands 

For 

Something 


On  a  cold  winter 
afternoon,  the  Brown 
historian,  joined 
by  his  wife  and 
their  daughter, 
pounds  the  pavement 
for  a  principle 


By  Katherine  Hinds 
Photographs  by  John  Foraste 
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McLOUGHLIN 


Why  has  every  man  a  aviscicncc  then?  1 
think  that  zee  should  be  men  first,  and  siib- 
ieets  aftenuard.  It  is  not  desirable  to  culti- 
iHite  a  respect  for  the  law,  so  much  as  for 
the  right.  The  only  obligation  which  I  have 
a  right  to  assume,  is  to  do  at  any  time  what 
I  think  right.  It  is  truly  enough  said,  that  a 
corporation  has  no  conscience;  but  a  corpo- 
ration of  conscientious  men  is  a  corporation 
with  (I  conscience. 

—Henry  David  Thoreau,  On  the  Duty  of 
Civil  Disobedience 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  all  have  a  clear  obli- 
gation to  express  our  deep  concern  as  a 
community,  our  profound  sense  of  public 
disapproval  for  such  actions  [as  bottle 
throwing].  We  are  going  to  have  to  come 
out  of  the  shell  of  privatism  and  stop 
shrugging  off  our  common  problems  by  say- 
ing, "Leave  me  alone;  I've  got  problems  of 
my  own. "  We've  got  to  talk  to  our  friends 
and  our  classmates  and  our  fraternity 
brothers  and  sisters  about  this  and  let  our 
feelings  be  known.  There  can  be  no  toler- 
ance for  intolerance;  no  sanction  for  bigotry; 
no  excuses  for  sexual,  racial,  or  religious 
harassment. 

— William  G.  McLoughlin,  A  Center  of 
Gravity  and  the  Far  Side  of  Campus,  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  convocation, 
"New  Beginnings,"  in  November. 

Bill  McLoughlin  stands  for  some- 
thing. He  stands  up  to  defend  a 
tree  that  might  be  destroyed 
needlessly;  he  stands  up  in  faculty 
meetings  to  admonish  his  colleagues 
for  not  participating  more  in  University 
governance;  and  he  stands  in  favor  of  a 
nuclear  weapons  freeze.  On  any  given 
Friday  afternoon  you  will  find  Mc- 
Loughlin doing  more  than  standing  up 
for  a  principle;  you  will  discover  him 
pounding  the  pavement  for  it,  as  he 
demonstrates  against  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador.  Bill  Mc- 
loughlin  is  a  conscientious  man. 

McLoughlin,  the  VViliard  Prescott 
and  Annie  McClelland  Smith  Professor 
of  History  and  Religion,  came  to  Brown 


twenty-five  years  ago,  not  long  after 
the  heyday  of  Senator  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy and  his  sensational  charges  that 
the  federal  government  and  America's 
colleges  and  universities  were  overrun 
with  Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers. 

"I  guess  the  McCarthy  era  got  me 
started,"  McLoughlin  says.  "There  was 
a  lot  of  McCarthyism  in  Rhode  Island. 
McCarthy  said  that  Brown  was  the 
'reddest  college  in  Rhode  Island,' 
which  isn't  saying  much.  There  was  a 
showing  of  the  movie  Operation  Aboli- 
tion, which  was  a  movie  about  how 
universities  were  being  overrun  by 
left-wing  pinkos,  and  the  ACLU  always 
tried  to  have  a  speaker  at  the  show  to 
speak  for  the  other  side.  Charlie  Bald- 
win, who  was  working  for  the  ACLU 
at  the  time,  asked  me  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers.  He  said  we  had  to  stand  up 
for  academic  freedom."  And  that  is 
when  McLoughlin's  activism  began. 

He  became  increasingly  involved  in 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
working  on  its  academic  freedom 
committee,  then  the  committee  on  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state.  He  helped 
prepare  a  brief  for  a  case  on  Rhode  Is- 
land's law  on  textbook  aid  that  was 
tried  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
"We  challenged  the  law  that  the  state 
should  provide  textbooks  for  private 
and  parochial  schools.  Unfortunately 
we  lost;  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
law."  Then,  in  the  1960s,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  ACLU.  It 
was  a  volatile  time  for  an  organization 
pledged  to  be  the  watchdog  for  indi- 
vidual civil  liberties. 

"My  phone  number  at  home  was 
listed  in  the  phone  book  as  the  number 
for  the  ACLU,  and  I  would  have  peo- 
ple coming  to  my  door  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  telling  me  they  were  being 
hassled  by  the  police." 

McLoughlin's  interest  in  civil  rights 
and  fair  housing  led  to  his  first  act  of 
civil  disobedience  in  the  mid-1960s. 
"The  state  legislature  was  trying  to 


vote  on  a  fair  housing  law  and  there 
was  a  chance  that  they  were  going  to 
adjourn  before  the  issue  was  settled. 
One  of  the  things  they  wanted  to  in- 
clude in  the  law  was  a  'Mrs.  Murphy' 
clause.  Do  you  know  what  that  was? 
There  were  many  boarding  houses  run 
by  little  old  ladies,  who  actually  lived 
in  the  houses.  Some  legislators  thought 
those  establishments  should  be  exempt 
from  the  fair  housing  law." 

The  issue  was  going  around  and 
around,  and  the  clock  was  running 
out.  "We  were  sitting  in  the  gallery  of 
the  State  House,  and  our  leader  asked 
how  many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  be 
arrested.  Well,  I  wasn't  too  willing,  but 
I  buckled  under  peer  pressure.  Around 
11:30  [adjournment  was  planned  for 
midnight]  we  stood  up  and  burst  into 
'The  Star  Spangled  Banner!'"  McLough- 
lin leaps  up  from  his  chair  in  the  ex- 
citement of  remembering  the  moment. 
"And  when  we  finished  singing  that, 
we  sang  'God  Bless  America!'  Then 
'My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee'  and  'We 
Shall  Overcome!'" 

Needless  to  say,  the  State  House 
was  in  an  uproar.  "We  caused  quite  a 
sensation,  and  the  legislature  finally 
just  gave  up  and  left  without  adjourn- 
ing. We  were  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Proindence  Journal  the  next  morning,  but 
fortunately,  the  picture  was  shot  with 
me  standing  just  out  of  range.  Fair 
housing  laws  were  finally  passed,  and 
that  was  mv  first  act  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence." 

His  second  act  of  disobedience  was 
not  long  in  coming:  McLoughlin  and 
others  slept  in  the  office  of  the  Provi- 
dence School  Committee  to  protest  the 
way  the  committee  was  handling  stu- 
dent affairs.  "They  were  moving  stu- 
dents around  and  we  didn't  see  the  ra- 
tionale for  it.  We  were  trying  to  get 
them  to  postpone  some  of  their  ac- 
tions, so  we  slept  in  for  two  weeks.  We  | 
made  sure  we  weren't  disturbing  the 
office,  so  one  of  us  would  carefully 
mop  the  floor  every  morning.  We  natu-  I 
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rally  had  a  lot  of  spare  time  on  our 
hands,  and  we  would  invite  speakers 
in  to  talk  about  various  issues.  But  we 
were  never  arrested.  Providence  isn't 
that  kind  of  law-and-order  place." 

McLoughlin's  interest  in  educational 
opportunities  for  the  young  climaxed 
with  his  third  act  of  civil  disobedience, 
which  resulted  in  the  end  of  de  facto 
segregation  in  Providence  schools.  The 
struggle  revolved  around  the  Edmund 
W.  Flynn  Elementary  School  in  South 
Providence,  an  area  that  was  a  black 
ghetto  at  the  time.  A  former  school 
superintendent  planned  to  bring  about 
integration  by  cross-busing — blacks  into 
white  schools  and  whites  into  predom- 
inantly black  schools.  The  school  com- 
mittee vetoed  the  plan,  claiming, 
McLoughlin  says,  that  white  parents 
would  refuse  to  send  their  children 
into  black  schools. 

"Then  the  city  tried  to  pit  one  mi- 
nority group  against  another  by  saying 
that  they  would  close  the  school  down 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  handicapped." 
The  black  community  politely  declined 
that  solution  and  decided  to  defend  its 
right  to  be  involved  in  the  decision- 
making process.  "The  black  parents 


decided  to  boycott  the  school  system 
and  opened  their  own  school,  the 
Freedom  School.  They  called  me  and 
asked  me  to  be  the  principal.  We  got 
teachers  and  ministers,  I  recruited 
some  Brown  students  to  help  out,  and 
we  opened.  We  had  classes  all  over 
South  Providence,  but  it  was  a  real 
community  project.  Finally  the  city  de- 
cided to  re-open  Flynn,  and  decided 
that  if  they  were  going  to  do  it,  they 
would  make  it  better  than  ever." 

So  Flynn  became  a  model  school 
with  the  best  teachers,  small  classes, 
counseling  services,  and  other  desirable 
perks.  A  "pupil  drive"  was  launched  to 
get  white  students  to  enroll,  and  soon 
it  became  one  of  the  most  desirable 
places  to  go  to  school  in  Providence. 
"The  mayor  even  sent  his  kid  there  for 
a  week,"  McLoughlin  recalls.  "We  took 
a  chance  opening  up  the  Freedom 
School  during  the  boycott.  We  weren't 
licensed  by  the  state,  and  we  were  es- 
sentially disobeying  the  law. 

"These  kinds  of  issues  snowballed 
in  the  '60s.  You'd  get  involved  in  one 
issue  and  another  would  come  along. 
The  grape  boycott  would  lead  to  saving 
the  environment,  and  there  was  always 


the  peace  movement.  After  a  while  it 
becomes  a  way  of  life.  It  helps  you 
make  friends  in  the  community  and 
feel  part  of  Providence." 

The  ACLU  has  afforded  Mc- 
Loughlin the  opportunity  to 
address  a  number  of  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  rights  of  individuals,  from 
nude  sun-bathing  at  a  Rhode  Island 
beach  to  freedom  of  religion.  His  ex- 
pertise in  the  history  of  church  and 
state  separation  makes  him  a  popular 
witness  in  trials  pertaining  to  issues  of 
religion.  Twice  last  year  he  was  called 
as  a  witness,  once  in  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  and  then  in  the  New  Orleans 
creationism  case.  In  December  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  put  up  a  creche 
on  the  steps  of  the  Providence  City 
Hall.  The  ACLU  stepped  in  and  sug- 
gested there  might  be  a  better  place  for 
the  religious  scene  than  the  cradle  of 
city  government.  When  Providence 
Mayor  Vincent  Cianci  refused  to  re- 
move the  creche,  the  ACLU  filed  suit. 
The  nude  sunbathing  suit  is  over 
Moonstone  Beach,  which  is  in  southern 
Rhode  Island  next  door  to  a  federal 
bird  sanctuary.  "The  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Masks  of  three  well-known  Ameriean  political  figures  haiii;  on  the  wall  behind  McLoughlin's  desk. 
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Bureau,  or  some  such  organization, 
decided  that  the  bathers  were  disturb- 
ing the  wildlife  and  tried  to  get  the 
beach  closed.  We  took  the  case  on  the 
grounds  that  the  bathers  weren't  of- 
fending anyone  and  that  the  regula- 
tions seem  arbitrary  and  unnecessary. 

"Sometimes  we're  ahead  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  defended  the  rights  of  gays  to 
march  in  Providence,  and  we  were 
asked  where  does  the  Constitution  de- 
fend the  rights  of  homosexuals.  It's 
hard  to  say  that  it  does,  and  of  course 
the  Bible  certainly  doesn't,  but  there  is 
the  overriding  right  of  freedom  of 
speech.  We're  not  defending  gays,  or 
defending  Nazis,  but  we're  defending 
their  right  to  the  freedom  of  speech. 
We  may  seem  to  be  radical,  but  what's 
so  radical  about  defending  the  Consti- 
tution? 

"When  the  Moonies  [members  of 
the  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon's  Unifica- 
tion Church]  first  came  to  Rhode  Is- 
land," McLoughlin  continues,  "they 
applied  for  tax  exemption  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  a  religious 
group,  and  were  given  it.  Two  years 
later  they  hit  the  news,  with  the  claims 
that  they  were  brainwashing  people 
and  with  the  stories  about  all  those 
mass  marriages,  and  the  tax  exemption 
was  withdrawn.  The  Moonies  hired  a 
lawyer  and  1  was  asked  to  testify  that 
they  were  a  religion.  It  turns  out  that 
there  are  no  standards  in  the  state  on 
what  a  religion  actually  is.  The  basis 
for  judging  the  exemption  status  was 
purely  arbitrary.  Now  I  think  this  in- 
fringes on  everyone's  rights.  People 
will  say  that  I  testified  for  the  Moonies, 
but  that's  not  what  I  was  doing."  The 
case  dwindled  away;  the  Moonies  were 
not  able  to  pay  their  lawyer's  fee,  and 
they  are  still  not  eligible  for  tax-exempt 
status  in  Rhode  Island.  In  what  some 
fjeople  considered  poetic  justice,  the 
Providence  group  of  Moonies  bought  a 
house  adjacent  to  McLoughlin's.  "The 
first  snow  they  were  out  shoveling  off 
my  sidewalk;  on  Christmas  morning 


'Freedom  carries  with  it  responsibility' 


thev  were  caroling  on  my  doorstep. 
Both  of  which  served  to  take  the  horns 
and  tails  off  of  them." 

Steven  Brown,  executive  director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  chapter  of  the  ACLU, 
says  that  he  wishes  there  were  "more 
Bill  McLoughlins.  Bill  always  says  how 
he's  interested  in  getting  new  blood 
into  the  ACLU,  but  I'll  keep  calling 
him  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  He  has 
an  incredibly  good  grasp  of  civil  liber- 
ties issues  in  general,  and  free  speech 
and  church  and  state  issues  in  particu- 
lar. Just  recently  we  asked  him  to  tes- 
tify in  front  of  a  state  committee  that 
was  proposing  that  Rhode  Island 
newspapers  provide  anti-smoking  and 
anti-alcohol  advertising  along  with  cig- 
arette and  alcohol  ads.  He  told  them 
that  the  state  has  no  business  telling 
the  papers  what  to  run." 

Students  at  Brown  have  also 
benefited  from  McLoughlin's  activism. 
In  the  late  fifties  he  helped  set  up  an 
abortion  counseling  clinic,  which 
started  in  the  chaplain's  office.  "I  put 
up  the  $100  to  get  the  phone  for  the 
clinic  installed.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I 
never  got  the  deposit  back.  At  that 
Hme  we  were  having  to  send  women 
off  all  over  the  world  to  benefit  from 
'socialized  medicine.'  Then  in  the 
mid-60s  1  helped  set  up  draft  counsel- 
ing. LBJ  was  saying  that  draft  counse- 
lors could  be  imprisoned,  but  fortu- 
nately we  had  [former  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School]  C.  Peter  Ma- 
grath  here,  who  knew  a  lot  about  con- 
stitutional law,  and  he  was  able  to 
reassure  us  that  we  wouldn't  get  into 
trouble." 

The  concept  of  academic  freedom  is 
one  that  McLoughlin  holds  dear. 
"Professors  are  controversial  figures. 
We're  not  fomenting  action,  though, 
only  discussing  ideas.  The  basis  of  the 
educational  system  is  the  freedom  to 
learn  and  the  freedom  to  teach.  Faculty 
have  to  be  allowed  to  be  free  to  chal- 
lenge assumed  truths,  raise  questions, 
and  discuss  them  freely.  A  professor 


shouldn't  have  to  look  over  his  shoul- 
der every  time  he  acts.  He  loses  his 
effectiveness.  And  he  can't  be  harassed 
for  what  he  does  in  his  private  life. 

"I  was  particularly  angry  with  fac- 
ulty who  wouldn't  sign  anti-Vietnam 
petitions  during  the  war  because  they 
had  government  grants.  In  that  situ- 
ation academic  freedom  was  indirectly 
threatened.  Those  professors  had  ten- 
ure; they  were  in  no  danger.  I  signed 
those  petitions,  but  I  got  into  more 
trouble  when  I  tried  to  get  mandatory 
chapel  abolished  in  the  '50s.  [The  first 
time  McLoughlin  spoke  up  at  a  faculty 
meeting,  he  rose  to  suggest  the  abo- 
lishment of  chapel.]  I  didn't  have  ten- 
ure at  the  time.  But  I  believe  freedom 
carries  with  it  responsibility." 


D 


//    I    X    rop  your  pencil  in  Mc- 
Loughlin's class,"  the 
saying  goes,  "and  you 
miss  ten  years."  McLoughlin's  courses 
in  American  social  and  intellectual  his- 
tory are  among  the  most  popular  of- 
fered in  the  curriculum,  but  also 
among  the  most  rigorous.  The  Critical 
Review,  a  student-written,  student-rated 
guide  to  Brown  courses,  offers  insight 
into  the  world  of  a  McLoughlin  class: 
"Terrific,  stimulating,  and  engaging, 
though  sometimes  they're  too  full  of 
information  and  you  can't  absorb  or 
even  write  it  all  down  in  notes."  The 
same  student  concluded  that  "students 
are  often  overwhelmed  and  overtired  at 
the  end  of  class."  "His  enthusiasm  is 
catching.  One  feels  like  the  material  is 
obviously  fascinating."  "He  is  brilliant, 
witty,  well-spoken,  dedicated,  and  has 
a  great  sense  of  humor.  What  more 
could  one  ask  for?"  "You  don't  under- 
stand America  until  you've  taken  a 
course  from  William  McLoughlin." 

McLoughlin  returns  the  admiration 
and  respect.  "I've  always  found  Brown 
students  bright,  hard-working,  and  a 
pleasure  to  work  with."  And  he  talks 
about  the  changes  in  students  from  the 
'50s  to  the  '80s.  "Students  have  always 
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been  idealistic;  what  changes  is  what 
they  are  idealistic  about.  In  the  '50s  it 
was  the  era  of  the  organization  man, 
the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit.  The 
businessman  was  the  heart  of  the 
country.  I  remember  Brown  took  part 
in  a  poll  that  showed  that  Brown  stu- 
dents were  pretty  square  and  straight- 
arrow;  we  learned  that  our  students 
wore  more  coats  and  ties  than  students 
at  the  other  schools  in  the  poll. 

"The  '60s  were  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  there  was  an 
Episcopal  minister  here  who  was  one 
of  the  first  freedom  riders.  I  think  there 
were  letters  in  the  BAM  wondering 
why  he  had  to  get  so  involved  in 
something  so  far  away.  Students  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  picket  Wool- 
worth's  with  them.  Although  the  stores 
here  weren't  discriminating,  they  were 
part  of  the  national  chain.  It  came  to  us 
that  we  were  part  of  the  national 
scene.  Then  the  draft  began  to  affect 
students,  and  by  the  time  the  Vietnam 
War  wound  down,  students  were  in- 
volved in  campaigning  against  Nixon 
and  for  McGovern  and  McCarthy. 

"One  cause  piled  on  another.  It 
tapered  off  in  the  '70s,  although  it 

An  impassioned  McLaughlin  makes  a  point  in  class. 


never  completely  died.  Students  got 
more  interested  in  the  environment.  I 
am  astounded  at  how  many  alumni 
come  back  to  visit  and  say  they're 
working  for  humanitarian  causes." 

When  several  students  were 
accused  of  throwing  bottles  at  black 
students  last  fall  (BAM,  December), 
President  Swearer  called  a  University 
convocation  to  address  the  issue  of  ra- 
cism. McLoughlin  was  one  of  two  fac- 
ulty asked  to  speak.  He  received  sev- 
eral ovations  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  one  of  them  when  he  pointed 
out  a  "no-big-deal  syndrome"  he  finds 
prevalent  at  Brown.  "Many  people  feel 
that  to  succeed  at  a  place  so  full  of  ex- 
ceptional and  talented  students  and 
faculty  you  have  to  be  concerned  first 
and  foremost  with  advancing  your  own 
career." 

What  has  happened  to  the  con- 
cerned, involved  students  of  the  six- 
ties? "I  think  there  is  a  growing  sense 
among  students  that  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  administration,  the  city,  and  the 
state  has  become  too  paternalistic,  reg- 
ulatory, and  demanding  in  the  number 
of  rules  and  regulations.  The  tendency 
among  students  now  is  to  say  'hands 


off.'  It's  a  reaction  against  liberalism 
gone  wrong  and  the  fact  that  we're 
becoming  woven  into  the  bureaucratic 
structure.  It's  sort  of  double-edged. 
They  feel  the  University  should  help 
with  their  careers  and  they  will  tolerate 
certain  rules.  Students  aren't  cynical 
now,  they  are  cautious.  They  got  disil- 
lusioned with  the  causes  of  the  '60s." 

A  Richard  Nixon  mask  is  promi- 
nently displayed  on  the  wall  in 
McLoughlin's  office.  But  above 
all,  McLoughlin  is  egalitarian.  Nixon  is 
not  alone:  He  is  joined  by  a  Jimmy  Car- 
ter mask  and  a  Ted  Kennedy  mask,  a 
triumvirate  joyfully  swathed  in  orange 
crepe  paper.  The  posters  adorning  the 
walls  range  from  Emma  Goldman,  to 
the  Cherokee  Indian  chief  Sequoyah,  to 
Mickey  Mouse.  His  elegant  desk  set 
consists  of  a  Contadina  tomato  sauce 
can  and  a  baking  powder  can  for  pens 
and  pencils.  McLoughlin  doesn't  do 
much  work  in  his  office — there  are  too 
many  interruptions  from  students  and 
colleagues. 

From  the  sounds  of  it,  the  decor  of 
his  house  is  as  eclectic.  "I  collect  post- 
cards, advertising  cards  [which  were 
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The  happiest  day  of  my  life  is  today' 


featured  in  the  BAM.  October  1981], 
and  stereoptican  cards;  and  I  go  to  flea 
markets  and  haunt  antique  stores.  I 
have  a  rule,  though,  never  to  buy  any- 
thing that  costs  more  than  $3.  [Pro- 
fessor of  Art]  Bill  Jordy  came  over  once 
and  said.  This  is  wonderful.  Bill! 
You've  invested  all  your  money  in 
things  a  burglar  wouldn't  possibly 
want.'" 

McLoughlin  gardens  in  his  spare 
time,  and  works  on  his  house,  and  he 
and  his  wife  picket,  of  course,  every 
Fridav  afternoon  in  downtown  Provi- 
dence. He  has  three  daughters:  one 
who  is  interested  in  labor  law  and 
works  for  the  law  firm  in  Berkeley  that 
represents  the  air  controllers  union, 
PATCO;  one  who  is  the  secretary  for 
the  executive  director  of  the  ACLU  in 
Providence;  and  one  in  school  at  Syra- 
cuse University.  When  his  daughters 
are  home,  they  picket  with  their  pa- 
rents. 

His  academic  interests  have  been  as 
varied  as  his  interior  decorating.  He 
has  spent  ten  years  each  on  three  sepa- 
rate research  subjects.  "When  I  was  in 
graduate  school,  Billy  Graham  was 
becoming  famous.  I'd  studied  revivals 
in  America  and  1  wasn't  satisfied  with 
the  two  theories  of  the  time,  which 
concluded  that  religious  revivals  were 
either  a  work  of  God  or  a  religious  epi- 
phenomenon.  I  wrote  my  dissertation 
on  professional  urban  revivalism,  ex- 
plaining how  revivalism  became  a  pro- 
fession in  the  1830s.  Preachers  were 
writing  handbooks  then.  1  worked  the 
thesis  all  the  way  up  to  Billy  Sunday, 
but  no  one  wanted  a  book  that  long 
and  learned.  So  my  thesis  advisor  said 
to  take  out  the  part  on  Billy  Sunday, 
and  that  part  was  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago.  (The  book  was 
Billy  Sunday  Was  tlis  Real  Name.)  Then  I 
wrote  a  book  that  included  Billy  Gra- 
ham and  published  a  biography  of  Billy 
Graham.  Once  I  had  exhausted  the 
topic  of  revivalism,  I  looked  around  for 
something  new." 
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That  "something  new"  was  the  field 
of  religious  awakenings.  Historians 
generally  agree  that  there  have  been 
three  major  "great  religious  awaken- 
ings" in  American  history,  the  first  in 
the  period  from  1730  to  1750,  the  sec- 
ond around  1800-1830,  and  the  third 
from  1890  to  1920  or  so.  (There  is  disa- 
greement, McLoughlin  notes,  about 
whether  American  society  currently  is 
undergoing  a  fourth  great  awakening.) 

It  was  while  studying  the  first 
period  of  awakening  (1730-50)  that 
McLoughlin  developed  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  Baptists.  In  the  1730s  and 
1740s,  the  Baptists  split  away  from  the 
established  churches — the  Congrega- 
tional Church  (formerly  known  as  Puri- 
tans) in  New  England  and  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Virginia.  "The  Baptists  were 
part  of  the  first  great  awakening," 
McLoughlin  says,  "but  they  produced  a 
new  movement  of  their  own."  He 
spent  the  next  ten  years  of  his  career 
researching  that  movement. 

"The  Baptists  were  required  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  established  churches,  and 
they  were  the  first  group  to  advocate  a 
separation  of  church  and  state.  One  of 
the  revivalist  Baphsts  who  fought  for 
separation  was  Issac  Backus,  who  left 
reams  of  papers  never  used  before." 
McLoughlin  put  them  to  good  use  and 
edited  a  three-volume  diary  of  a  man 
he  considers  a  key  to  the  history  of 
church  and  state  separation.  "It's  al- 
ways nice  for  a  historian  to  put  an  un- 
discovered person  on  the  map,"  he 
says. 

Eventually  he  felt  as  if  he  had  done 
enough  with  religious  awakenings,  and 
in  the  nick  of  time,  his  wife  uncovered 
some  letters  from  her  "Uncle  Oswald," 
an  ancestor  who  had  been  a  missionary 
to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  Chero- 
kees,  who  originated  in  the  South, 
were  slave-owning  Indians  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  in  the  Southeastern 
states,  march  the  Trail  of  Tears  west, 
and  relocate  in  Oklahoma.  McLoughlin 
believes  the  Cherokees  are  a  "prism  for 


looking  at  what  was  happening  in  the 
United  States  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  I  got  lucky  again,  be- 
cause although  there  are  lots  of  books 
about  the  Cherokee,  there  aren't  many 
by  historians." 

The  value  of  studying  history, 
McLoughlin  believes,  is  that  it  "gets 
you  out  of  the  present  and  forces  you 
to  recognize  that  humans  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time  and  there  is  no 
one  answer,  no  one  system  by  itself 
that  is  all  good  or  bad.  You  can  under- 
stand all  humans  better  if  you  see  why 
things  failed.  It  gives  you  a  sense  of 
place,  a  sense  of  perspective.  And  it 
saves  you  from  hero-worship.  The 
people  I  consider  heroes  are  the  ones 
who  never  get  into  history  books.  The 
Presidents  who  do  make  it  in  have 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes  and  cut  a  lot  of 
corners  to  get  there.  My  heroes  would 
be  people  like  Rosa  Parks,  who  did  a 
little  thing  like  refusing  to  sit  in  the 
back  of  the  bus.  Or  Frank  Wills,  the 
security  guard  who  discovered  a 
break-in  at  the  Watergate  Hotel." 

It  is  proposed  to  McLoughlin  that 
not  everyone  finds  it  as  easy  to  be  pas- 
sionately involved  in  causes.  He  pauses 
for  a  moment  and  says,  "These  are  in- 
tense times.  The  country  is  going 
through  a  reorientation  of  values  where 
we  lose  our  bearings.  Young  people  get 
confused  and  take  their  frustrations  out 
on  minorities. 

"1  don't  believe  history  is  cyclical  or 
linear.  I  do  believe  it's  dynamic.  We 
have  been  forced  since  the  1960s  to 
reassess  several  things:  the  solutions  of 
the  New  Deal,  international  affairs,  the 
advancement  of  Marxism,  energy  and 
environmental  crises.  Add  to  all  this 
the  shifts  in  population,  crises  in  the 
urban  centers,  the  decay  of  the  rail- 
road, hospitals,  law,  and  labor  unions. 
We  are  stuck  between  those  who  blame 
the  problems  on  change  and  those  who 
say  we  need  a  restructuring.  As  long  as 
we  continue  the  debate,  we'll  be  all 
right.  As  Jefferson  said,  error  of  opin 
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ion  can  be  tolerated  while  reason  is 
free  to  combat  it." 

McLoughlin's  solution  to  those  who 
don't  know  where  to  turn  is  to  get  in- 
volved. "The  facts  are  there.  Take  the 
nuclear  freeze.  It's  obviously  in  order; 
my  mail  has  been  full  of  the  facts.  The 
problem  is  that  we  can't  get  the  politi- 
cians to  read  them  the  way  we  do.  Get 
information  from  many  sources  and 
then  make  up  your  mind.  But  keep  it 
open!  Just  don't  be  a  reed  blowing  in 
the  wind. 

"The  liberal,  secular  individual  is 
confused.  He  believed  that  science  had 
all  the  answers  and  suddenly  he  finds 
that  science  is  destroying  us.  We've 
misplaced  our  faith.  It's  funny  that 
Americans  have  lost  faith  in  them- 
selves, too,  and  feel  trapped  by  media 
distortion  and  fanaticism.  Democracy 
isn't  always  right,  but  don't  be  afraid 
to  vote  your  principles  just  because 
you  may  be  wrong." 

Perhaps  embarrassed  by  climbing 
up  on  a  well-worn  soapbox,  McLough- 
lin  laughs  and  adds,  "Historians  don't 
deal  with  the  future  or  the  present, 
and  any  historian  who  starts  prophesy- 


ing doesn't  know  what  he's  talking 
about." 

Maybe  not.  But  McLoughlin's 
formula  for  living  a  full,  con- 
scientious life  seems  to  have 
made  him  a  complete  man. 

"1  have  found  in  my  volunteer  work 
that  there  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  wis- 
dom at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  The 
people  out  there  who  have  raised  kids 
and  sent  them  to  college  may  be  more 
realistic  and  have  more  workable  an- 
swers than  the  educated  elite,  who 
have  professional  biases  and  educa- 
tional philosophies  they  stick  to.  One 
benefit  of  getting  out  of  the  ivory  tower 
is  discovering  that  all  the  answers 
aren't  here  at  Brown." 

Many  historians  may  prefer  the 
past,  but  not  William  McLoughlin. 
"I've  always  been  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent— it's  nostalgic  to  think  there  is  a 
golden  time.  The  happiest  day  of  my 
life  is  today;  I  have  a  lot  of  complaints, 
but  who  doesn't?" 


After  class,  McLoughlin  stops 
to  talk  with  a  student. 
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Bv  Katherine  Hafner 


/ohn  Hermance  is  a  geophysicist, 
probing  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  order  to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  forces  that  move 
continents,  create  mineral  deposits, 
and  erupt  as  volcanoes  or  geysers. 

The  forty-three-year-old  Hermance, 
professor  of  geological  sciences  at 
Brown  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  for 
almost  fifteen  years,  is  best  known  for 
his  research  into  the  geothermal  energy 
that  can  be  exploited  by  tapping  ex- 
tremely hot  materials  a  few  miles  be- 
low the  earth's  surface.  An  energy 
source  several  times  greater  than  the 
nation's  annual  energy  consumption 
lies  in  these  materials.  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  estimates  that  the 
heat  under  the  United  States  alone  is 
equal  to  900  trillion  short  tons  of  coal, 
or  enough  to  supply  the  nation  for 
nearly  one-third  of  a  million  years. 

Geothermal  energy  is  the  natural 
heat  of  the  earth.  Temperatures  rise 
with  increasing  depth  in  the  earth  and 
at  the  center  reach  up  to  4500°  C.  The 
earth's  geothermal  energy  is  too  diffuse 
to  be  exploited  commercially  except 
where  it  has  been  concentrated  as  a 
result  of  unstable  geologic  activity  rela- 
tively close  to  the  surface.  And  though 
the  potential  is  great,  areas  of  concen- 
trated geothermal  energy  are  not  uni- 
formly distributed  within  the  earth, 
and  in  reality  could  provide  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  nation's  energ)-  needs 
if  fully  exploited. 

The  ultimate  source  of  this  energy 
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JOHN  HERMANCE: 
PROBING  FOR 
ENERGY  BENEATH  THE 
EARTH'S  SURFACE 


is  stored  in  vast  quantities  of  magma 
(the  molten  rock  that  flows  from  volca- 
noes) a  few  miles  below  the  surface, 
generated  by  active  tectonic  processes. 
The  magma  rises  from  the  earth's  very 
hot  mantle  and  is  injected  into  the 
outer  insulating  crust,  where  it  can 
remain  for  thousands  of  years.  Regions 
of  recent  (younger  than  50,000  years) 
intense  surface  volcanic  activity  and 
earthquake  zones  often  point  to  magma 
concentrations.  Theoretically,  energy 
could  be  taken  from  magma  by  passing 
water  through  pipes  implanted  in  the 
molten  rock,  then  pumping  the  heated 
water  back  to  the  surface. 

Although  Hermance  says  many 
technological  problems  need  to  be 
solved  before  such  an  energy  resource 
can  be  exploited  practically,  experi- 
ments on  a  reduced  scale  appear  to  be 
promising.  The  scientific  feasibility  of 
the  concept  was  demonstrated  in  a  re- 
cent experiment  by  scientists  at  Sandia 
National  Laboratories,  who  successfully 
drilled  through  a  lens  of  molten  mag- 
ma on  Kilauea  volcano  on  Hawaii. 

Directly  above  the  magma  lies  an- 
other source  of  heat  contained  in  what 
is  known  as  "hot  dry  rock";  that  is, 
impermeable — non-porous — rock 
which,  because  of  its  proximitv  to  the 
magma,  is  also  very  hot.  Though  these 
hotbeds  of  energy  may  reach  tempera- 
tures of  more  than  500°  C,  they  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  exploit.  The  drilling 
that  must  be  done  into  hot  dry  rock  is 
a  risky  and  expensive  business. 
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The  hot  dry  rock  energy  concept 
was  pioneered  at  the  Los  Alamos  Sci- 
entific Laboratory  in  New  Mexico  in 
1970.  The  process  involves  forcing  cold; 
water  under  high  pressure  two  or  three 
miles  down  a  bore  hole  to  hydraulically 
fracture  the  surrounding  area,  which 
acts  as  a  heat-exchange  area,  super- 
heating the  water  before  it  is  brought 
to  the  surface  through  a  second  hole.  A 
technological  hurdle  for  scientists  has 
been  holding  a  bore  hole  open  long 
enough  to  install  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  enable  fluid  to  circulate,  and 
making  a  subterranean  connection 
between  the  two  holes. 

In  addition  to  experiments  with 
drilling  into  molten  magma,  such  as 
those  at  Sandia,  and  with  extracting 
heat  from  hot  dry  rock,  such  as  those 
at  Los  Alamos,  other  types  of  exotic 
geothermal  environments  are  being 
studied  at  Lawrence  Berkeley  and  Law- 
rence Livermore  National  Laboratories 
in  California.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
these  resources,  however,  is  still  far 
from  being  understood.  It  is  scientists 
such  as  Hermance  who  encourage  their 
further  development  through  geo- 
physical exploration. 

There  is  a  third,  much  more  easily 
exploited  source  of  energy  closer  to  the 
earth's  surface.  Hydrothermal  reser- 
voirs of  very  hot  water  and  steam  can 
be  tapped  at  the  surface  and  used  to 
turn  conventional  turbines.  These  res- 
ervoirs, whose  high  temperatures  are 
the  result  of  deeper  magma  chambers. 


occur  as  naturally  venting  steam,  such 
as  the  Old  Faithful  geyser  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  or  extremely  hot 
ground  water.  Though  not  the  hottest 
type  of  geothermal  energy  to  be  found, 
hydrothermal  reservoirs  are  the  most 
accessible. 

"Hydrothermal  energy  represents  a 
readily  usable  form  of  power,"  Her- 
mance  explains.  "The  water  often  ex- 
ceeds 250°  C,  so  it  represents  a  fairly 
attractive  energy  resource  for  electric 
power  production."  A  hydrothermal 
field  known  as  the  Geysers  provides  a 
major  portion  of  the  electricity  supplied 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and 
numerous  major  cities  around  the 
globe  are  powered  by  hydrothermal 
energy. 

Hermance,  however,  prefers  to 
dwell  not  on  what  is  being  done  with 
hydrothermal  energy  in  particular,  but 
on  what  can  be  done  in  the  future  with 
geothermal  energy  in  general.  And  in 
order  to  do  this,  he  is  intent  on  study- 
ing the  entire  spectrum  of  geothermal 
systems. 

Since  the  most  interesting  re- 
search fields  take  Hermance  in 
two  opposite  directions,  to  the 
Western  United  States  and  to  Iceland, 
he  considers  himself  centrally  located 
at  Brown.  Iceland  is  a  mecca  for  field 
geologists  and  geophysicists  alike  be- 
cause it  is  a  relatively  new  geologic 
phenomenon.  In  Iceland,  as  the  island 
rifts  and  spreads,  molten  rock  has  been 
injected  from  the  mantle  into  the 
earth's  crust  only  a  few  miles  deep. 
Development  of  the  Icelandic  crust 
seems  to  take  place  over  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years.  The  Western 
United  States  represents  another  area 
of  active  geothermal  systems. 

Hermance's  search  for  high  concen- 
trations of  magma  begins  on  the  Brown 
campus.  He  works  with  a  group  of 
three  graduate  students,  two  engi- 
neers, a  computer  programmer,  and 
twelve  undergraduate  students,  several 
of  whom  spend  the  bulk  of  their  time 
in  the  library  keeping  abreast  of  current 
research.  Once  the  group  is  convinced 
that  a  particular  region  is  worth  study- 
ing first-hand,  a  field  crew  of  three  or 
four  members  sets  off  in  a  four-wheel- 
drive  van  (or,  if  the  lab  is  in  Iceland, 
on  an  ocean  freighter  with  the  equip- 
ment aboard)  to  spend  several  weeks 
with  their  collective  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  an  enigmatic  earth. 

The  technique  utilized  to  locate 


magma  fields  is  one  of  Hermance's 
specialties:  the  application  of  electro- 
magnetic theory.  This  involves  little 
more  than  interpreting  natural  low-fre- 
quency radio  signals  originating  from 
magnetic  storms,  Northern  lights,  or 
distant  thunderstorms. 

"These  electromagnetic  signals  can 
be  seen  as  analogous  to  low-frequency 
radar,"  Hermance  explains.  "We  look 
at  the  way  these  signals  propagate  into 
the  earth  and  get  reflected  from  the 
geologic  structures  in  the  earth's  in- 
terior. We  look  at  the  wave's  path,  the 
way  it  interacts  and  is  reflected  from 
buried  geologic  bodies." 

His  group  collects  data  by  placing  a 
simple  radio  antenna — a  long  wire — on 
the  ground  to  pick  up  and  measure 
signals  reflected  from  as  deep  as  100 
kilometers.  In  addition,  they  use  a  loop 
antenna  similar  to  those  in  modern 
portable  radios. 

The  data  is  collected  on  magnetic 
tape  and,  thanks  to  a  computer  on 
hand  in  the  field,  is  processed  immedi- 
ately. "An  integral  concept  of  our  field 
effort  is  to  process  the  data  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  recorded,"  Hermance 
says.  "If  it  needs  to  be  done  over 
again,  we  can  modify  our  procedure 
right  away,  rather  than  taking  it  to  the 
lab  first,  analyzing  it,  then  discovering 
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we  did  something  wrong  and  having  to 
go  all  the  way  back." 

In  1975,  a  year  after  the  oil 
embargo,  Hermance  found  himself  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  research  into  geoth- 
ermal energy.  At  the  time  it  seemed 
that,  along  with  other  alternative  en- 
ergy resources  such  as  nuclear  and  so- 
lar power,  geothermal  energy  might 
provide  an  answer  to  the  world's  en- 
ergy plight.  Federal  funds  were  poured 
into  geothermal  research  and  scientists 
were  optimistic  about  the  energv  fu- 
ture. 

In  1982,  with  oil  once  again  in 
abundance,  geothermal  energy  beyond 
hydrothermal  power  has  lost  its  wide- 
spread appeal.  Funding  from  federal 
and  oil-industry  sources  for  research  on 
alternative  energy  resources  has  dwin- 


dled. While  the  purpose  of  Hermance's 
research  remains  the  same,  his  empha- 
sis is  on  more  fundamental  problems, 
rather  than  on  tapping  geothermal  en- 
ergy sources  for  everyday  energy  use. 
Hermance  believes  that  electromagnetic 
methods  and  geophysical  techniques 
can  address  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  regarding  geothermal  pro- 
cesses that  have  eluded  several  genera- 
tions of  geologists. 

One  such  question  at  the  center  of 
Hermance's  research  concerns  the 
growth  of  the  earth's  crust.  His  most 
recent  work  has  led  him  to  a  new 
theory. 

"We've  proposed  that,  in  some  re- 
gions, the  earth's  crust  (the  upper  five 
to  twenty  miles  of  the  earth's  interior) 
develops  over  a  much  larger  region 
than  the  area  of  volcanic  activity  at  the 
surface  might  suggest,"  Hermance 
says.  "As  the  crust  is  pulled  apart,  the 
gap  is  filled  with  intrusions  of  material 
from  deeper  layers  of  molten  rock.  In 
addition  we  find  that  molten  material  is 
being  plastered  against  the  bottom  of 
the  crust.  Thus  the  crust  in  time  actu- 
ally increases  in  thickness." 

Hermance  considers  it  an  important 
contribution  to  the  geosciences  to  sug- 
gest that  the  earth's  crust  grows  not 
only  from  vulcanism  on  the  surface,  as 
has  been  the  accepted  theory,  but  from 
below  as  well,  by  way  of  magma  being 
plastered  to  its  roots. 

"We  are  trying  to  understand  the 
constraints  that  Mother  Nature  is  ap- 
plying to  various  geothermal  pro- 
cesses," Hermance  says.  "From  a  socie- 
tal viewpoint,  understanding  the 
system  has  an  enormous  impact  on 
how  we  can  best  exploit  geothermal 
energy,  as  well  as  how  society  can  act 
to  mitigate  hazards  from  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes." 

Hermance  is  optimistic  when  he 
discusses  the  future  of  geoth- 
ermal energy  over,  say,  the 
next  half-century.  In  early  October,  he 
attended  a  conference  at  Los  Alamos, 
close  to  the  site  of  an  ongoing  hot  dry 
rock  experiment.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
conference,  the  convener  announced 
enthusiastically  that  the  experimental 
group  had  been  successful  in  sustain- 
ing a  connection  between  two  holes 
bored  into  hot  dry  rock,  and  that  su- 
perheated steam  was  emerging  from  a 
reservoir  at  well  above  300°  C. 

Because  of  such  serendipitous 
events,  Hermance  says,  he  considers 
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evperiment.ition  with  hot  drs"  rock,  and 
perhaps  e\en  with  magma  itselt,  worth 
pursuing.  "If  we  can  develop  a  constit- 
uency it  will  happen,"  he  says.  "Dollar- 
wise  it  is  not  bevond  us.  It  would  take 
SIO-  to  S13  million  per  year  with  a 
ten-year  commitment  from  hundreds  of 
scientists  and  engineers. 

"But  after  all,"  he  adds,  smiling,  "a 
single  modem  jet  fighter  costs  over  $5 
million  to  build." 

In  the  process  of  building  a  constit- 
uency on  all  levels,  Hermance  is  doing 
more  than  his  share.  He  has  worked  in 
both  a  direct  and  advisory  capacity 
with  numerous  groups  conducting 
geothermal  research,  and  he  is  cur- 
rently a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science's  Advisory  Panel  on 
Thermal  Regimes. 

Hermance  also  conducts  his  own 
research  with  an  eye  toward  his  work's 
societal  value.  His  group  recently  stud- 
ied the  area  just  east  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada near  the  Mammoth  Lakes  ski  re- 
sort, known  as  the  Long  Valley  Cal- 
dera.  In  May,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  issued  a  volcanic  hazard  alert 
for  the  area.  The  Mammoth  Lakes  area 
previously  had  been  recognized  as  an 
earthquake  hazard,  but  the  work  of 
Hermance  and  others  suggested  that 
magma  moving  beneath  the  earth 
might  actually  cause  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion in  the  near  future.  If  a  volcano 
were  to  erupt,  Hermance  says,  it  could 
well  overshadow  the  eruption  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  in  Washington. 
Hermance's  field  program  is  designed 
to  evaluate  the  potential  for  such  an 
eruption. 

Hermance  is  also  a  member  of  a 
scientific  team  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautical  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (NASA),  analyzing  data  from  an 
earth-orbiting  satellite  that  measured 
the  earth's  magnetic  fields  with  "extra- 
ordinary precision."  The  purpose  of  the 
project  is  to  develop  a  picture  of  re- 
gional geologic  features  on  a  global 
scale.  Different  geologic  materials, 
Hermance  explains,  have  different 
magnetic  properties.  Mapping  the 
magnetic  field  of  geologic  structures 
from  space  has  provided  the  first  op- 
fKirtunity  !o  obtain  a  global  perspective 
on  some  of  these  features.  In  some 
cases,  the  view  from  space  supports 
the  impressions  received  from  ground- 
based  studies.  "In  other  cases/'  Her- 
mance says,  "we  are  obtaining  brand- 
new  insights  into  tectonic  processes." 

In  addition,  Hermance  is  working 
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John  Hennance  and  his  associates,  Research  Engineer  Warren  Slocum  (left) 
ami  Field  Engineer  Gregory  Neumann  (center).  Vie  niaps  shown  here  are 
part  of  their  research  in  the  Long  Valley  Caldera  area  in  California. 


with  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  to 
develop  anti-submarine  detection  strat- 
egies. "A  submarine  is  a  magnetic 
body,"  he  explains,  "and  as  such  may 
be  detected  using  geophysical  techni- 
ques. During  World  War  II  they  were 
detected  by  flying  magnetic  detectors 
behind  airplanes  or  detectors  on  the 
sea  floor. 

"That  was  superseded  by  the  de- 
velopment of  sonar  detection.  But  so- 
nar detection  seems  to  break  down 
when  there's  rough  topography  on  the 
sea  floor.  This  was  the  case  recently  in 
Sweden,  where  an  intruding  submarine 
escaped  rather  sophisticated  detection 
systems."  Hermance  suspects  that  the 
best  place  to  use  magnetic  signals  may 
be  in  areas  where  sonar  devices  are  not 
entirely  reliable. 

"The  best  way  of  extricating  small 
but  easily  observed  time-varying  (mov- 
ing) objects  from  static  objects,"  Her- 
mance says,  "may  be  through  develop- 
ing magnetic  detection  techniques." 

Hermance's  use  of  geophysical 
techniques  was  featured  in  a  recent 
local  television  news  story  about  illegal- 
ly-dumped chemicals  in  Rhode  Island 
landfills.  Channel  10  (WJAR)  of  Provi- 
dence, which  had  been  following  the 
transportation  of  chemical  wastes, 
asked  Hermance  to  participate  in  an 
after-hours  trip  to  a  Johnston  landfill  to 
detect  illegally-dumped  substances.  He 
readily  agreed.  "The  idea  of  applying 
conventional  geophysical  techniques  in 
looking  at  a  societal  problem  seemed 
intriguing  to  me,"  he  says. 

While  Hermance's  interests  are 
wide-ranging,  his  self-de- 
scribed role  as  an  educator  is 
more  narrowly  defined:  to  introduce 


students  with  varied  backgrounds  to  an 
equally  broad  range  of  scientific  appli- 
cations. In  virtually  every  research 
endeavor,  Hermance  includes  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 
"We  need  problem  solvers,"  Hermance 
says,  "people  who  can  bring  a  number 
of  talents  to  bear  on  the  issues  at 
hand." 

A  relatively  small  number  of  scien- 
tists are  trained  initially  in  geophysics 
per  se,  Hermance  says.  "But  by  reach- 
ing out  to  the  multidisciplinary  body  ol 
physicists,  engineers,  or  applied  math- 
ematicians, and  getting  them  interestec 
in  geophysical  problems,  we  might  be 
able  to  solve  some  of  the  issues  facing 
our  society. 

"Brown  is  a  unique  place,"  says 
Hermance,  who  did  his  undergraduate  i 
work  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  New  Paltz  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  physics  from  the  University  ol 
Toronto  in  1967.  "The  students  here 
have  many  different  exposures  and 
backgrounds.  We  really  find  a  svnergis 
tic  element  among  this  student  body 
that  would  be  difficult  to  find  else- 
where." Many  other  graduate  institu- 
tions, Hermance  says,  "can't  be  both- 
ered" with  integrating  undergraduate 
students  into  graduate  level  research. 

"In  some  regards,  research  is  less 
efficient  here  at  Brown,"  he  says. 
"Education  has  never  been  an  efficient 
process.  But  it's  highly  motivating  be- 
cause, you  see,  it's  these  students  who 
don't  know  all  the  pat  answers.  Unfet- 
tered with  preconceptions,  they  are 
often  the  ones  who  come  up  with  the 
best  ideas." 

Katie  Hafner  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in 
lohnston,  R.I. 
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Autumn  leaves  on  the  ivalk  m  front 
of  the  Maddock  Alumni  Center. 
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Eight  years  ago  this  month,  a  young 
photographer  named  John  Foraste 
joined  the  Office  of  University  Re- 
laHons  as  the  photographer  for  its 
departments  and  for  the  Develop- 
ment Office.  Since  then,  his  photo- 
graphs have  informed  and  en- 
tertained the  readers  of  the  BAM 
and  won  many  awards  for  it  and  for 
him.  The  photographs  on  these 
pages  have  been  collecting  in  the 
editor's  office  over  the  past  two 
years.  It  seems  a  good  time  to  share 
them  with  you. 


Drummer  Peter  Kriff  '81  was  the  leader  during  his  senior  year 
of  the  Brown  jazz  band.  In  April  of  that  year,  the  band 
played  a  noontime  concert  on  the  Faunce  House  patio. 
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(Opposite)  Letter-reading  time  in  the  Airport  Lounge. 

Baseball  head  coach  Dave  Stenhouse  (right)  and  his  assistant, 
Harry  Sulliz'an,  unemotionally  watch  an  infield  pop-up. 
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Trustee  emeritus  Lyman  C.  Bhomingdale  '35  displays  a  copy  of  Great 
k  Peace  (Perek  ha-Shalom) — copy  number  345  from  a  numbered  edition 
of  1,800 — which  he  gai'e  to  the  Library  m  honor  of  Professor  Jacob 
Neusner.  This  deluxe  edition  was  published  in  Jerusalem  to  commemorate 
the  signing  of  the  1979  peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 
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President  Swearer  speaks  to  a  nuclear  freez 
rally  on  the  Green  last  April. 
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Kermit  Champa,  professor  of  art 
history,  is  talking  about  Adri- 
enne  Farb  '78.  "It's  an  oddly 
perverse  thing  to  do,"  he  says  soberly. 
"It  goes  against  the  grain  of  postwar 
American  originality." 

And  what  "perverse  thing"  has 
Farb,  an  American  artist,  done?  She 
has  chosen  to  live  and  work  in  France. 

There  was  a  time,  notably  in  the 
1920s,  when  American  artists  aspiring 
to  prominence  headed  abroad.  For  cen- 
turies Europe,  and  particularly  France, 
had  been  the  repository  of  classical  tra- 
ditions and  the  hotbed  of  innovative 
directions  in  art. 

Then,  in  the  mid-twentieth  century, 
the  international  art  community  began 
to  shift  its  focus  to  New  York.  Instead 
of  leaving  the  United  States,  young  art- 
ists set  up  studios  in  SoHo  lofts  and 
curried  favor  with  New  York  gallery 
owners.  No  longer  was  the  trans-Atlan- 
tic route  considered  crucial,  or  even 
desirable,  for  artistic  success.  New 
York,  if  you  are  an  artist  who  wants  to 
become  known,  is  where  it's  happen- 
ing. 

To  every  trend,  however,  there  are 
exceptions.  Adrienne  Farb  is  a  particu- 
larly notable  one.  The  young  Chicago 
native  emigrated  to  Paris  shortly  after 
her  graduation  from  Brown,  and  she 
has  been  drawing  and  painting  happily 
in  France  ever  since,  with  substantial 
success,  and  the  promise  of  even 
greater  things  to  come.  Champa,  an 
internationally-respected  art  historian 
and  critic,  is  convinced  of  his  former 
student's  potential.  "I  think  she'll  be 
one  of  the  ranking  painters  of  the  next 
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Adrienne  Farb  at  her  one-woman  exhibition  at  Wheaton  College. 


decade,"  he  says. 

What  prompted  Farb's  relocation  to 
France? 

"It  was  mostly  a  visual  thing,"  Farb 
recalls.  "I  love  France  visually,  and  my 
work  made  sense  there.  I  was  offered 
an  atelier  (studio]  situation  in  Paris 
through  the  Fondation  des  Etats  Unis, 
Cite  Universitaire.  I  lived  there  for  two 
years;  it  was  full  of  artists  and  musi- 
cians of  all  ages  from  all  over  the 
world.  It's  in  a  great  location — right  on 
the  Seine  near  Notre  Dame. 

"I  had  been  painting  on  my  own, 
not  studying  with  anyone,  and  at  first  I 
didn't  know  how  long  I'd  stay  there.  I 
guess  if  I  had  thought  about  what  I 
was  doing,  I  would  have  been  ter- 
rified." 

Farb's  work  "made  sense"  in  France 
more  than  in  the  United  States  because 
her  technique  is  so  different  from  most 
of  what  is  happening  in  New  York. 
Based  loosely  on  landscape  elements 
and  patterns,  her  work  is  "painterly"; 
that  is,  her  canvases  are  roughly  tex- 
tured rather  than  emphasizing  outline 
and  flat  contour.  The  paint  itself — 
applied  in  various  thicknesses  with 
brush  strokes  clearly  evident — contri- 
butes as  much  to  the  composition's 
impact  as  do  the  shapes  and  colors  it 
defines.  She  has  been  compared  to  de 
Kooning  and  early  Matisse.  "Her  basic 
intention,"  says  Champa,  "is  to  pro- 
duce work  that  is  gratuitously  beauti- 
ful, hand-crafted,  unreproducible." 
Such  devotion  to  making  "luxurious 
objects"  is  a  conservative  approach  that 
brands  her  as  a  "maverick"  in  the  con- 
text of  current  New  York  work. 

Farb  had  a  one-woman  show  at  the 
Elise  Meyer  Gallery  in  New  York 
(owned  by  Elise  Meyer  '76)  in  1981, 


and  the  reaction  to  it,  according  to 
Champa,  was  that  "there's  no  surface 
like  that  around  today.  Adrienne  has 
the  ability  to  manipulate  her  paint  sur- 
face a  little  more  personally  than  has 
tended  to  be  the  case  in  this  country 
during  the  last  fifteen  years." 

In  a  review  of  Farb's  New  York 
show  published  in  Arts  Magazine 
(May-June  1981),  Champa  suggested 
that  her  decision  to  work  in  "romantic 
isolation  has  its  qualitative  rewards 
.  .  .What  better  place  than  Paris  to 
work  out  mid-century  French  quality 
and  American  coarsenings  of  it  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  .  .The  color  that 
Farb  musters  in  her  paintings  is  enthu- 
siastically raucous  French  natural  color 
— rough  of  surface  and  shape,  often 
strangely  close-hued  but  intense 
.  .  .[and]  wildly  alive  in  the  strangely 
scaled  shapes  of  Farb's  painting." 

To  fully  appreciate  Farb's  paintings, 
the  viewer  might  best  come  equipped 
with  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  art  history  and  theory.  Her  works 
are  abstract,  and  most  are  not  "pretty" 
in  the  popular  sense.  Large  shapes, 
their  edges  often  ragged  or  blurred,  are 
painted  in  combinations  of  colors  that 
are  unfamiliar  and  thus,  perhaps,  a  bit 
disconcerting.  "Her  colors  are  not  natu- 
ralistic or  harmonious,"  Champa  ob- 
serves. "But  they  also  are  not  arbitrarily 
odd.  She  devises  them  out  of  a  natural 
metaphor,  although  it  is  hard  to  name 
just  what  it  is." 

Adrienne  Farb  looks — and 
sounds — every  inch  the  artist. 
She  is  small  and  fine-boned, 
with  dark  brown,  almost  black,  hair 
pulled  into  a  severe  bun.  Her  attire  is  a 
blend  of  RISD  artsy  and  Continental 
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chic:  suecie  miniskirt,  bLu-k  tights,  a 
striped  jersev  that  dips  precariously  off 
one  shoulder  now  and  then,  and  a 
denim  jacket, 

Farb  returned  to  the  U.S.  this  past 
September,  to  visit  family  and  friends 
and  to  mount  a  one-woman  exhibition 
at  Wheaton  College's  Watson  Gallery. 
Her  visits  here  have  been  infrequent,  a 
fact  underscored  by  the  subtle  French 
accent  in  her  English  phrasing. 

"I  think  in  French  now,"  she 
confides.  "When  I'm  back  here,  1  have 
to  tr)'  very  hard  to  speak  English.  I 
don't  speak  it  at  all  in  France." 

How  did  it  feel  to  be  back  in  "Les 
Etats  Unis?" 

"I  noticed  immediately  that  the  light 
here  is  ver\'  yellow,"  Farb  answers 
without  hesitation.  "In  Paris,  the  light 
is  veiled,  diffuse.  In  the  south-of- 
France  [she  runs  the  words  together, 
so  vou  almost  can  hear  the  rapid 
French  cadences:  siid  dc  France],  the 
light  is  verv  vibrant,  except  in  the 
summer  when  it  is  paled  and  whited- 
out." 

Farb  is  a  confirmed  Francophile,  for 
reasons  both  practical  and  emotional. 
On  the  practical  side,  France  takes  very 
good  care  of  its  artists,  and  this  is  ap- 
pealing to  Farb,  who  dislikes  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  promoting  her  career  and 
insuring  a  steady  income. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  social  benefits  for 
artists  in  France,"  she  says.  "The  gov- 
ernment pays  your  medical  insurance, 
provides  public  housing.  You  have  to 
submit  a  lot  of  slides  and  do  a  lot  of 
pushing  to  qualify,  but  it's  a  very  so- 
cialist svstem.  France  has  always  pro- 
tected its  artists  with  social  benefits. 
This  year  the  budget  for  purchasing  art 
tripled,  and  it  declined  for  the  sci- 
ences." 

After  a  few  vears  of  skimping,  of 
"eating  a  lot  of  bread,"  Farb  is  begin- 
ning to  sell  her  work.  She  has  exhib- 
ited in  a  number  of  group  shows  in 
France,  and  had  a  one-woman  show  in 
April  1981  at  the  Cite  Internationale 
des  Arts.  Two  galleries  in  France  are 
interested  in  carrying  her  paintings, 
and  Elise  Meyer  represents  her  in  New 
York.  "For  a  long  time  my  parents 
helped  me,  my  friends  bought  draw- 
ings," she  recalls.  "I  hope  eventually  to 
work  something  out  so  I  can  just  paint, 
and  not  have  to  deal  with  the  business 
end." 

On  the  less  practical  side,  Farb  just 
plain  loves  living  in  France.  "It  really 
feels  like  my  home,"  she  says,  "It's  a 
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gentle  place  to  live.  At  first  it  was  hard 
to  break  in  and  be  accepted.  Women 
are  treated  more  lightly  in  France,  and 
my  work  seems  very  different  to  them 
because  I'm  not  of  their  culture.  It's  a 
sticky  situation  sometimes. 

"The  French  culture  is  very  formal; 
they  even  have  certain  ways  you  have 
to  eat  different  kinds  of  cheese.  It's 
funny,  because  I  never  thought  of 
myself  as  a  formal  person,  but  I  enjoy 
the  formality  and  find  it  gives  my  life 
structure.  And  at  the  same  time  I  am 
detached  from  it  and  amused  by  it." 

Farb  maintains  a  studio  in  Paris  but 
spends  much  of  the  year  with  her 
French  fiance,  Jean-Philippe,  an  archi- 
tect, in  a  tiny  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  "an  hour  northwest  of  Cannes. 
It's  very  isolating:  There  are  sheep  next 
door,  lots  of  mountains.  In  the  winter, 
the  colors  are  very  rich:  bleeding  red 
earth,  green  pines.  There  are  200 
people  in  the  town,  and  I'm  the  only 
artist.  They  don't  really  understand 
me,  and  most  of  them  are  older  peo- 
ple, but  they're  very  congenial.  We 
have  a  little  house,  and  half  of  it  is  my 
studio.  I  like  to  work  behind  a  closed 
door,  with  no  one  in  the  house." 

Even  as  a  child,  Farb  wanted  to  live 
outside  the  United  States.  "When  I  was 
younger  we  lived  in  Mexico  for  a 
while,  and  I  adored  it,  I  had  very  ro- 
mantic notions  when  I  was  about 
twelve  of  going  back  to  Mexico.  But  by 
the  time  I  went  to  Brown,  I  had  aban- 
doned that  dream. 

"Most  of  my  family  are  artists," 
Farb  continues,  "and  I  had  always 
painted.  But  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  an 
art  school — I  was  trying  to  do  anything 
but  art!  I  studied  art  history  at  Brown, 
and  that  seemed  more  practical:  1 
thought  I  probably  would  be  an  art  his- 
torian, and  teach  and  live  in  New 
York. 

"In  my  junior  and  senior  years  at 
Brown,  I  had  to  make  a  real  intellectual 
decision."  She  felt  compelled  to  make  a 
commitment  to  drawing  and  painting. 
"It  was  very  emotional.  Being  an  artist 
requires  the  kind  of  passion  that  makes 
you  want  to  sacrifice  everything  for  it. 
You  just  have  to  decide  to  do  it,  and 
then  take  the  consequences." 

The  curator  of  the  Watson  Gallery 
flicks  a  light  switch,  and  the  rec- 
tangular room  is  flooded  with 
fluorescence.  Adrienne  Farb  paces  on 
the  huge  oriental  rug,  regarding  her 
paintings  and  drawings  with  open- 
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eyed  seriousness.  There  are  fourteen 
paintings,  twelve  drawings,  each  dis- 
played with  an  accompanying  card  giv- 
ing the  tttle  and  date  of  execuHon.  The 
names  are  highly  descriptive:  "Blue 
Slide  with  Orange"  (1981),  "Little 
Green  Triangle"  (1981),  "Cut  Trees 
Against  Observatoire"  (1981),  "Sur- 
rounding Green  with  Fraise"  (1982), 
and  "White  Summer"  (1982). 

"It's  funny  to  do  your  work  out  of 
intensity,  and  all  alone,  and  then  see 
them  in  a  gallery  with  other  people 
around,"  Farb  reflects.  "I  don't  feel  the 
emotions  anymore;  I  feel  detached 
from  my  work,  and  can't  remember 
doing  it.  My  best  work  is  done  in  emo- 
tional periods,  and  it's  very  much  tied 
to  who  I  am." 

A  friend  at  Brown,  Farb  says,  had 
asked  her  if  she  was  worried  about 
how  her  show  at  Wheaton  would  be 
received.  "I  feel  confident  about  my 
work,"  she  says.  "People  either  like  it 
or  they  don't.  There's  no  way  to  con- 
vince them  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
think  I  always  trust  people  more  who 
like  the  paintings,  though.  Painting  is 
what  I  do;  the  drawings  are  a  release 
from  it. 

"My  drawings  are  very  fast  and 
spontaneous,  more  casual,  and  people 
buy  them  readily.  My  paintings  are 
slow  and  pensive;  they  take  me  at  leas 
a  few  weeks  to  complete.  The  people 
who  buy  them  are  more  thoughtful, 
and  know  more  about  my  work." 

Near  the  end  of  her  seven-week 
visit  to  the  U.S.  last  fall,  Farb  was  get- 
ting very  homesick  for  France,  for  re- 
turning to  her  studio  and  her  fiance, 
for  picking  up  her  pencils,  pastels,  and     c; 
oils  and  facing  a  blank  white  paper  or 
canvas  again.  Living  in  France,  she 
feels,  is  her  "destiny.  It  just  seems  nat- 
ural for  me  to  live  there.  It  felt  natural 
to  meet  Jean-Philippe.  It  all  makes 
sense." 

If  Farb  had  stayed  in  the  U.S., 
Kermit  Champa  believes,  "she  probabl) 
would  have  ended  up  teaching.  The 
French  system  has  been  supportive 
enough  for  her  to  continue  to  paint." 

"I  don't  really  have  any  idea  where 
my  art  is  heading,"  Farb  says.  "Look- 
ing back,  I  can  see  my  work  as  a  series 
.  .  .three  months  of  this,  three  months 
of  that.  But  while  I'm  doing  it,  it's 
harder  to  see  the  transitions.  And  for 
every  good  painting,  there  are  others 
that  don't  work, 

"My  goal  is  just  to  get  a  lot  of  good 
painting  done." 
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'ONLY  KUNZEL' 


Pops  conductor  Erich  Kunzel  ('60  A.M.)  wants 
his  audiences  to  leave  saying.  That  was  fun' 


By  Debra  Shore 


It  is  entirely  likely  that  Erich  Kun- 
zel is  a  prominent  conductor  to- 
day because  of  one  lousy  chemis- 
try professor  at  Dartmouth.  Certainly 
there  were  other  more  felicitous  rela- 
tionships that  helped  him  on  his 
way — not  to  mention  a  heaping  table- 
spoon of  talent — but  the  chemistry  pro- 
fessor definitely  was  a  factor.  Had 
there  been  a  lasting  bond  between 
Kunzel  and  his  professor,  instead  of  a 
broken  one,  things  might  have  been 
altogether  different. 

Erich  Kunzel  today  is  one  of  the  top 
pops  conductors  in  the  country.  He  is 
music  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Pops,  which  he  joined  in  1965. 
But  Cincinnati  is  merely  an  airplane 
ticket  away  from  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Toronto,  Indianapolis,  Winnipeg, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Dallas, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia — all  cities 
where  he  regularly  conducts  pops  con- 
certs— and  an  additional  boat  ride  away 
from  his  real  home  base  on  Swans  Is- 
land, Maine.  Sound  busy?  Kunzel  con- 
ducts an  average  of  100  concerts  a  year, 
not  including  rehearsals.  Since  1977  he 
has  made  seventeen  recordings  with 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  His  digital 
recording  of  Tchaikovsky's  "1812  Over- 
ture" has  sold  more  than  200,000  cop- 


ies. His  latest  recording  is  "A  Tribute 
to  John  Lennon"  with  soloists  Roberta 
Flack  and  David  Clayton  Thomas. 
Clearly  Kunzel  has  traveled  far  from 
that  chemistry  lab  in  Hanover,  but  let 
us  return  there  for  a  moment,  to  find 
out  what  happened. 

Born  in  1935,  raised  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  Erich  Kunzel  entered 
Dartmouth  College  fully  intending  to 
be  a  chemistry  major.  Oh,  he'd  had 
music  in  his  background,  all  right. 
Piano  lessons  from  the  age  of  ten. 
Member  of  the  band  and  orchestra  at 
Greenwich  High.  (He  would  even  start 
rehearsals  when  the  orchestra  conduc- 
tor was  late.)  Founding  member  of  the 
Greenwich  Youth  Festival,  a  group  of 
kids  who  arranged  and  performed  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  operettas  in  the 
summertime.  (Erich  conducted  The  Pi- 
rates of  Penzance  and  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard.)  For  all  that,  he  went  to  Dart- 
mouth as  a  chemistry  major. 

And  then.  .  ."I  took  a  course  with  a 
chemistry  professor,"  Kunzel  recalls. 
"He  was  a  jerk.  He  offered  no  inspira- 
tion, he  was  dry,  mechanical.  He  com- 
pletely turned  me  off.  So  I  went  over 
to  the  music  department  and  said, 
'You've  got  a  new  major,'  and  that  was 
it." 


Following  Dartmouth,  Kunzel  ap- 
plied to  Harvard  and  to  the  Eastman 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Before  he  com- 
pleted his  Eastman  application.  Har- 
vard accepted  him,  and  he  went  to 
Harvard.  While  there,  he  attended 
every  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Before  he'd  even 
completed  his  Harvard  degree,  how- 
ever. Brown  offered  him  a  paid  assis- 
tantship  to  conduct  the  University 
Chorus.  Kunzel  transferred  to  Brown, 
earning  a  master's  degree  in  1960. 
"Brown  was  regarded  as  having  a  good 
liberal-arts  music  department  then,"  he 
says.  "I  think  it's  gotten  better." 

Kunzel  was  at  Brown  for  seven 
years — he  rose  to  become  an  associate 
professor — teaching  music  and  con- 
ducting the  chorus.  Among  his  stu- 
dents then  were  several  now-notable 
alumni.  John  Stewart,  Kunzel's  assis- 
tant as  director  of  the  Glee  Club  and 
choral  program,  is  now  a  world-famous 
tenor.  Douglas  Sheldon  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  Artists  Management. 
David  Gockley  '65  is  director  of  the 
Houston  Grand  Opera.  ("I  introduced 
him  to  opera,  took  him  to  Santa  Fe," 
Kunzel  says.)  Walter  Carlos  '62,  a  stu- 
dent majoring  in  physics,  did  a  senior 
honors  project  with  Kunzel.  Together 
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thev  wrote  music  for  Brown  s  IBM 
computer.  Later  Walter  Carlos  wrote 
"Switched-On  Bach." 

While  still  an  undergraduate  at 
Dartmouth,  Kunzel  had  attended  a 
summer  school  run  b\'  French  conduc- 
tor Pierre  Monteux  in  Hancock,  Maine. 
"That  was  a  great  impetus  in  my  desire 
to  become  a  conductor,"  he  says.  "I 
would  consider  Monteux  my  only  real 
teacher."  Of  the  forty  conductors  study 
ing  at  the  school,  eight  were  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  final  concert.  This 
was  a  great  honor,  a  significant  boost. 
Of  the  eight,  one  was  Erich  Kunzel, 
"the  onlv  young'un."  Kunzel  eventu- 
ally became  Monteux's  personal  assis- 
tant. He  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
Brown  in  1963  to  be  with  Monteux  be- 
fore he  died. 

What  makes  a  good  conductor?  you 
ask.  Can  the  skills  be  taught?  "You 
need  three  things,"  Kunzel  replies. 

"First,  vou  must  have  a  great  ear.  If 
you  don't,  vou  don't  know  what  you're 
doing.  Second,  you  have  to  be  a  leader 
of  men — psychologically  speaking.  You 
have  to  get  the  best  out  of  that  huge 
180-piece  ensemble  out  there,  to  coax 
the  best  out  of  them.  Third,  you  must 
know  how  to  direct  — to  communi- 
cate— which  is  baton  technique." 

Kunzel  began  his  career  as  a 
classical  conductor.  He  made 
his  debut  at  the  Santa  Fe  Op- 
era, and  later  led  symphonies  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  and  the 
Halle  Festival  Orchestra.  He  left  Brown 
in  1965  to  become  resident  conductor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Upon  his  arrival,  Kunzel  inherited  Cin- 
cinnati's fledgling  Eight  O'Clock  Pops 
Concerts — a  winter  subscription  series 
of  popular  concerts — in  addition  to  the 
Symphony's  regular  classical  schedule. 
"I  came  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  had  to  do 
pops,"  Kunzel  recalls.  "My  first  soloist 
was  Dave  Brubeck  in  October  1965. 
That  began  it  all.  I  scrambled  to  put 
together  a  program.  Then,  in  1970,  for 
the  first  time  Arthur  Fiedler  invited  me 
to  conduct  the  Boston  Pops.  That  really 
began  my  thrust  into  the  pops  field.  It 
just  kept  snowballing." 

According  to  Kunzel,  the  first  flakes 
in  the  pops  snowball  fell  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1881  Major 
Henry  Lee  Higginson  founded  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  By  1885  Hig- 
ginson realized  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony was  "too  stuffy,"  as  Kunzel  puts 
it,  for  some  people.  So  Higginson  es- 
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tablished  the  Boston  Popular  Concerts. 
They  were  a  tremendous  success  and 
soon  were  called  the  Boston  Pops. 

Under  Kunzel,  Cincinnati's  Eight 
O'clock  Pops  Concerts  turned  from 
what  one  critic  called  an  "artistic  after- 
thought" into  a  truly  popular  series 
contributing  40  percent  of  the  orches- 
tra's ticket  revenues.  Kunzel  has  re- 
turned to  Boston  as  a  guest  conductor 
many  times,  and  for  a  while  he  was 
thought  to  be  heir  apparent  to  Arthur 
Fiedler.  But  Kunzel  preferred  not  to 
mount  anyone  else's  podium.  Instead 
he  built  his  own  dynasty  based  in  Cin- 
cinnati while  fanning  out  across  the 
continent  for  other  appearances.  He 
conducts  the  Ravinia  Festival  Pops  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
San  Francisco  Pops,  and  pops  concerts 
in  Cleveland,  Toronto,  Dallas,  San  Di- 
ego, and  Boston. 

Kunzel's  schedule  for  a  particularly 
busy  ten-day  stretch  last  summer 
shows  how  he  moves  around: 

Saturday,  June  26 — Opened  Indian- 
apolis Symphony  summer  season. 

Sunday,  June  27 — Flew  to  Toronto. 

Monday,  June  28 — Toronto  Sym- 
phony concert,  opening  night. 

Kunzel  rehearses  the  Ravinia  Festii'al  Pops. 
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Tuesday,  June  29 — Toronto  Sym- 
phony rehearsal. 

Wednesday,  June  30 — Toronto 
Symphony  concert. 

Thursday,  July  1 — Cleveland  Or- 
chestra concert.  Blossom  Festival. 

Friday,  July  2 — Cleveland  OrchestTc 
concert.  Blossom  Festival  (largest  at- 
tendance ever  to  hear  CSO  in  live  per- 
formance). 

Saturday,  July  3 — Cleveland  Or- 
chestra concert.  Blossom  Festival. 

Sunday,  July  4 — Ravinia  Pops  (Chi- 
cago). 

Monday,  July  5 — Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  concert. 

What  makes  Kunzel's  travels  addi- 
tionally frenetic  is  that  his  home  is  on 
Swans  Island,  Maine.  There,  with  his 
wife,  Brunhilde,  and  a  caretaker,  Erich 
has  built  his  dream  house  and  named 
it  Camelot.  Though  it  has  taken  them 
fifteen  years,  the  stone-and-glass 
dream  house  is  finally  finished.  It  has 
wood  furnace,  a  solarium  filled  with 
tropical  fruit  trees,  a  greenhouse,  a 
rathskeller  with  stained  glass  windows 
and  two  boats  tied  up  at  the  dock — a 
thirty-two-foot  cabin  cruiser  called  Exa 
libiir,  and  a  thirty-foot  sloop  called 
Edelweiss.  Regrettably,  Erich  Kunzel's 
time  in  Camelot  is  brief.  Nearly  every 
weekend  of  the  year  he  hops  the  nine- 
car  ferry  to  the  mainland,  drives  to  the 
Bar  Harbor  airport,  and  flies  off  to  as- 
sume his  mantle  as  Prince  of  Pops. 


We  caught  up  with  Kunzel  in 
Chicago  in  early  August.  A 
handsome,  bearded  man,  he 
seemed  unaffected  by  his  exhausting 
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Kwnze/'s  Rathskeller  is  an  important  spot  in  his  Swans  Island,  Maine,  home. 


schedule.  What  gets  him  through  it? 
"Lots  of  beer,"  he  says.  Kunzel  had 
flown  in  to  conduct  one  of  his  nine 
concerts  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  the  Ravinia  Festival  Pops. 
The  program  for  August  1  was  what 
one  person  called  "musical  cliches" — 
Rossini's  "William  Tell  Overture"  and 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony.  But  Kun- 
zel hastened  to  their  defense. 

"Pops  is  a  huge  umbrella  that  en- 
compasses what  one  would  call  'fam- 
liliar  music'  I'm  doing  Cole  Porter  for 
the  next  concert  and  Tchaikovsky  after 
that.  You  plan  a  pops  season  so  that 
everybody  gets  a  little  of  something. 
When  you  go  to  a  classical  concert, 
you're  going  with  the  same  philosophi- 
cal and  psychological  outlook  as  you 
would  to  see  a  Rembrandt,"  Kunzel 
explains.  "You're  going  for  aesthetic 
reasons.  You're  not  going  to  an  evening 
of  Cole  Porter  for  aesthetic  reasons. 
You're  going  to  have  musical  fun.  It's 
symphonic  pops  entertainment.  .  . 
The  happiest  reward  I  can  get  is  if 
people  leave  a  concert  that  I  conducted 
and  say,  'That  was  fun,  I  enjoyed 
that.'" 

Indeed  it  seemed  a  special  treat  to 


hear  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sym- 
phony orchestras  play  what  many  peo- 
ple know  best  as  the  theme  song  from 
"The  Lone  Ranger."  And  Kunzel  left 
his  audience  laughing.  His  final  selec- 
tion was  Haydn's  "Farewell  Sym- 
phony" (No.  45,  F-Sharp  Minor.) 
Haydn  wrote  the  piece  to  convince  his 
boss.  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  that 
the  musicians — who  lived  at  the 
Prince's  summer  palace  without  their 
families — deserved  a  vacation.  In  the 
symphony's  final  movement,  the  musi- 
cians drop  out  and  exit  the  stage  one 
by  one  until  only  two  violins  are  left 
playing.  Prince  Nicholas  got  the  mes- 
sage; the  musicians  left  the  next  day  to 
rejoin  their  families. 

Kunzel  has  a  reputation  as  some- 
thing of  a  showman.  He  introduces 
each  piece  to  the  audience  with  humor 
and  enthusiasm  and  isn't  above  the 
occasional  practical  joke.  He  once 
stripped  down  to  an  Arthur  Fiedler  tee 
shirt  during  a  Boston  Pops  perform- 
ance of  "The  Stripper." 

As  Kunzel  conducted  the  "Farewell 
Symphony"  at  Ravinia  this  night,  the 
lights  over  the  orchestra  dimmed  tier 
by  tier  and  the  musicians  indeed  got 


up  and  left,  carrying  basses  and  oboes, 
trumpets  and  trombones  with  them. 
Kunzel  himself  seemed  increasingly 
bored  until,  with  one  light  and  two  vio- 
lins remaining,  he  slumped  back 
against  the  podium  railing,  gestured 
wearily,  and  completed  the  piece. 
Lights  out. 

It  was,  of  course,  an  act — and  as 
the  audience  filed  out  into  the  night, 
one  listener  murmured,  "Only  Kunzel, 
only  Kunzel." 

Debra  Shore,  u'lio  now  lives  in  Chicago 
where  she  is  an  investigator  for  the  Better 
Government  Association,  is  a  former  man- 
aging editor  of  tlie  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly. 


Photographs  courtesy  of 
Ravinia  Festival:  Robert  M. 
Lightfoot,  photographer. 
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THE  CLASSES 


wnlttii  by  Cynthia  Batzi 


"t  /T       Herman  Ffinftcin.  Providence,  has 
J.  O       been  a  taithful  fixture  at  Brown 
tootball  games  for  the  past  seventy  years. 
Herman  was  the  featured  subject  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Provuiaia'  loiinial-Biilktm  this  past 
fall,  which  told  of  his  constant  and  enthusi- 
astic presence  at  games  and  pre-game  tail- 
gate parties.  Herman,  who  retired  from  the 
real  estate  business  only  four  years  ago,  re- 
calls the  different  eras  of  Brown  foot- 
ball— the  1916  Rose  Bowl,  the  Iron  Men  of 
192b,  the  leaner  vears  during  the  1960s  and 
early  '70s,  and  the  revival  of  the  past  ten 
vears.  In  all,  he  estimates  that  he's  seen 
almost  400  Brown  games,  an  average  of  six 
or  seven  a  \ear. 

1  Q       Walter  Adler,  Providence,  is 
J.O       "looking  forward  to  our  65th  reun- 
ion this  year.  A  few  of  us  in  Providence  and 
nearbv  cities  in  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut expect  to  be  there." 

^r\       Capt.  Isaiah  Okh,  USN  (Ret.),  and 
i_V/       his  wife,  Marie-Rose  Olch,  of 
Xice,  France,  were  in  Houston,  Texas,  this 
fall  for  the  reunion  of  the  U.S.S.  Stack 
(DD-406),  the  destroyer  Cy  placed  in  com- 
mission in  late  November  1939  and  which 
he  commanded  through  the  first  winter  of 
World  War  11,  operating  out  of  Argentina 
and  Iceland.  During  late  January  1942,  while 
searching  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Iceland 
for  an  enemy  submarine  that  had  sunk  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  Stack  made  sound  contact  and  fired  two 
depth  charges  against  a  submerged  target 
during  adverse  weather  conditions.  Nazi 
naval  records  captured  after  the  war  dis- 
closed that  the  Stack's  attacks  had  damaged 
the  U-132,  forcing  the  sub  to  return  for  re- 
pairs. In  ceremonies  at  the  end  of  the  reun- 
ion, Cy  was  commissioned  an  admiral  in  the 
Texas  Navy  by  the  governor  of  Texas. 

^  /I       The  men  of  the  class  were 
^^      awarded  the  Metcalf  Bowl  for  hav- 
ing the  highest  percentage  of  contributors  to 
the  Brown  Fund  for  1981-82,  reports  jack 
Lubrano,  head  class  agent.  Dorothy  C.  Ma- 
guire,  head  class  agent  for  the  women  of 
1924,  received  the  award  for  the  highest 
participation  of  all  classes  in  the  1981-82 
Brown  Fund. 

Ceorge  Saute,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  writes 
that  he  has  "moved  to  the  fine  retirement 
home  'The  Winter  Park  Towers.'  I  enjoy  the 
company  very  much." 

^  C       Charles  Myers  and  his  wife,  Doro- 
^m\J      thy,  of  Rosemont,  Pa.,  have  given 
more  than  18,700  hours  of  service  to  the 
Bryn  iMawr  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  since 
retirement.  "Because  of  Duffy  and  Dorothy, 
Peggie  and  1  are  volunteers  there,"  writes 
York  A.  King,  jr. 


^  fyT      Garry  Galanti,  dean  emeritus  of 
i_  /        Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  has 
retired  and  is  residing  in  Chatham,  Mass. 
He  is  the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Cape  Cod. 

^  Q       The  full  executive  committee  of 
^kO       the  men  of  the  class  of  1928  met  in 
November  at  the  University  Club  to  make 
preliminary  plans  for  the  55th  reunion  on 
June  3-6.  In  attendance  were  President  Jesse 
Eddy,  Vice  President  Dick  Carpenter,  Secre- 
tary Howard  Presel,  Treasurer  Woody  Calder, 
along  with  Ed  Howell,  Earl  Bradley,  and  jack 
Heffernan.  It  was  voted  to  have  a  cocktail 
party  in  our  headquarters  in  North  Wayland 
and  then  attend  the  Brown  buffet  dinner  in 
the  Refectory  at  7  p.m.  The  Campus  Dance 
follows  at  9  p.m.  and  we  have  free  class 
tables  with  refreshments.  Numerous  activi- 
ties on  Saturday  are  desirable  and  popular. 
The  class  will  assemble  at  6  p.m.  for  cock- 
tails and  dinner  at  the  Hope  Club.  The  Pops 
Concert  follows  at  9  p.m.  and  we  have  a 
table(s).  More  details  later. 

O  Q       Roger  Shattuck,  class  president, 
AmZ/       reports  that  Nathan  E.  Pass  has 
been  appointed  reunion  chairman  for  the 
55th  reunion  in  1984. 

Edward  Sulzberger,  president  of  Sulzber- 
ger-Rolfe,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Reagan  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships 
for  a  term  expiring  in  October  1983.  He  is 
president  of  the  Association  for  Government 
Assisted  Housing  and  has  been  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  (New  York  City)  Fair  Rent 
Committee  since  1962. 

O'l        The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  ex- 
J  JL       tended  to  James  P.  Laxeton  and  fam- 
ily on  the  death  of  Margaret  Lawton,  his 
wife,  on  May  12. 

O  fy       Dave  Scott,  Blue  Hill,  Maine, 
\J  ^m       served  as  delegate  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Judith  P. 
Swazey  as  second  president  of  the  College 
of  the  Atlantic  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  on 
Oct.  8. 

O  '5       Ruth  Wade  Cerjanec,  secretary  for 
>JJ       the  women's  class  of  1933,  writes: 
"You  should  have  received  your  reunion 
questionnaire  by  now.  In  1958  the  Pembroke 
Alumna  published  a  profile  of  our  class.  We 
hope  to  update  your  biography  and  to  show 
another  profile — slimmer,  we  hope!  Please 
return  your  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. If  you  have  mislaid  it,  send  for  another. 
We  want  to  include  you  in  our  class  re- 
cords." 

Edgar  M.  Dannenberg,  New  York  City,  is 
vice  president  of  Gruntal  and  Company, 


members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange! 
in  the  Pan  Am  Building,  New  York  City. 

Bea  Bloomingdale  Katz,  New  York  City, 
now  retired,  hopes  to  come  to  the  reunionl 
and  is  planning  to  persuade  our  classmatejj 
in  her  area  to  come,  too.  Bea's  daughters 
are  Margaret  Steinhaus  Sheppe  '60  and  NanqM 
Steinhaus  Zisson  '65. 

Barbara  Kempton  Lawrence  is  a  volunteetl 
librarian  and  winters  in  Sanibel,  Fla.  She 
spends  her  summers  in  Marion,  Mass. 

Ruth  Hussey  Longenecker,  Carlsbad, 
Colo.,  hopes  to  come  to  the  reunion.  She 
says  she  would  be  too  shy  to  walk  dow-n 
College  Hill  in  the  graduation  procession. 
"Can  you  believe  that  of  our  famous  movii| 
star  classmate?"  asks  Ruth  Cerjanec. 

Helen  f.  Mulvey,  New  London,  Conn., 
professor  of  history  at  Connecticut  Collegel 
has  been  appointed  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Visit! 
ing  Scholar  for  1982-83.  She  is  visiting  ten 
colleges  and  universities  nationwide,  spenJ 
ing  two  days  at  each  place  lecturing  and 
holding  classroom  discussions  and  semi- 
nars. 

Winnie  Mayock  O'Hara,  Houston,  Texas 
is  retired  also.  She  plans  on  coming  to  theJ 
reunion.  "From  my  experience  in  teaching 
young  people,"  she  writes,  "they  are  just . 
great  as  ever." 

Ethel  Lalonde  Saivie,  Lincoln,  R.I.,  re- 
ports that  she  now  has  a  thirteenth  grand-l 
child,  Marie  Catherine,  born  on  Oct.  23. 

Ruth  E.  sutler,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
writes;  "News  in  retirement  is  a  daily  hap-i 
pening.  After  my  second  retirement  from 
college  teaching  in  1981,  1  now  volunteer 
with  Cambridge  Living  Options  for  Elderljl 
am  a  board  member  of  a  small  art  gallery, 
and  1  enjoy  the  out-of-doors.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  my  50th  reunion  in  June." 

Lucia  Steere  Stich,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  reun- 
ion. She  and  her  husband  both  plan  on  1 
ing  there.  Their  son  and  grandchildren  live 
near  them  in  Colorado. 

^  /f       The  new  esplanade  at  the  Olney-j 
i^TI      Margolies  Athletic  Center  was 
dedicated  on  Sept.  17  in  honor  of  Joseph  E. 
Buonanno,  for  whom  it  was  named.  A 
plaque  naming  him  as  an  "All-American 
quarterback  in  1933  and  devoted  supporterl 
of  Brown  athletics  for  over  five  decades" 
was  unveiled  at  the  dedication  ceremonies.] 

'2  D       Members  of  the  class  received  a 
J  O       class  director\'  in  JanuaPi'  from  th| 
University,  which  gives  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  classmates.  Luke  Mayer,  class  sec-J 
retary,  wants  all  to  get  in  touch  with 
"friends,  roommates,  teammates,  fellow  ac-J 
tors,  etc.  and  encourage  them  to  meet  you  | 
at  the  45th."  "Looking  forward  to  seeing 
many  classmates,"  says  Phyllis  Corwin.  vicej 
president  and  chairman  of  the  reunion 
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"j  ommittee.  "Let's  make  it  the  best  reunion," 
ays  President  Clnirtic  WiiIsIl 

The  class  has  received  an  award  for 
Exceptional  Achievement  in  Class  Activi- 

''•es"  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
ion  of  Class  Officers.  The  class  was  com- 

'"  fiended  for  its  unusually  large  number  of 
lass  get-togethers. 

John  C.  Edgrcn  has  retired  from  his  posi- 
ion  as  vice  president  of  Citizens  Bank  in 
'rovidence.  He  and  his  wife,  Sally,  have  re- 
ired  to  Sarasota,  Fla.  John  reports  that  he  is 
njoying  retirement  but  still  does  some  con- 
ulting.  They  have  kept  their  place  on 
lumstick  Point  in  Barrington,  where  thev 
pend  their  summers.  He  hopes  to  be  back 
or  the  45th. 

Hiram  Wolf,  Newport  News,  Va.,  writes: 
I  have  nearly  retired  from  mv  real  estate 
lusiness  but  still  stay  active  managing  our 
iwn  properties  and  doing  some  appraisal 
rork.  This  gives  my  wife,  Adelaide,  and  1 
ime  for  our  favorite  sports  of  golf  and  ten- 
ds and  allows  us  to  visit  our  grand- 
laughter,  Sarah  Marie  Wolf,  in  Philadel- 
ihia.  Hope  to  make  the  45th  reunion.  I'd 
ike  to  hear  from  my  old  roommate.  Hi/ 
■eldman.  You're  doing  a  great  job."  Hiram's 
iddress  is  32  Towne  Square  Dr.,  Newport 
Jews  23607. 

Hi/  Fcldnitiii,  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  is 
Jso  hoping  to  be  at  the  45th.  He  manages 
wo  companies,  the  Sierra  Pine  Tanning 
Company  and  Der-Tex  Corporation.  He  is  a 
lirector  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Boston,  a 
'riend  of  the  Boston  Symphonv  Orchestra, 
ind  a  supporter  of  the  American  Repertorv 
theatre.  A  James  Manning  Fellow  and  an 
irdent  supporter  of  Brown  football,  he  par- 


ticipated in  Brown's  "Operation  Pride"  and 
goes  to  all  the  football  games. 

^Q       Diivc  Laudiutvi.  Chicago,  III,  writes 
J  7       that  he  is  still  with  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  still  busy  at  his  typewriter.  "I 
have  a  new  title,  editor  for  special  projects, 
and  have  just  finished  co-editing  a  book  en- 
titled Population:  Theory  and  Policy,  which  the 
University  published.  I'm  at  work  on  a  pub- 
lication that  will  help  interpret — to  the  pub- 
lic— the  new  organization  of  the  University. 
Two  more  writing  and  editing  projects  are 
waiting  for  me." 

Dr.  Sophie  Trent  Stevens,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  received  her  master's  degree  in  art 
from  Central  Connecticut  University,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  in  Mav. 

^O       ^^'^  Rev.  lolni  Howard  Evans,  pas- 
TlV/       tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Middletown,  R.I.,  gave  a  review  of 
his  new  hook.  Vignettes  of  New  England,  on 
educational  television  at  the  Universitv  of 
New  Hampshire.  "Natural  resources  of  the 
Granite  State  were  pictured  as  I  sang  origi- 
nal lyrics  with  mv  concert  harp." 

/I 'I        Frances  Gajdoioski,  Cranston,  R.I., 
jt  J.       retired  in  June  1981.  She  was  sec- 
retary to  Professor  William  Prager,  who 
started  the  Division  of  Applied  Mathemat- 
ics, and  she  continued  her  enhre  career  in 
the  division  as  secretary  to  seven  succeeding 
departmental  chairmen. 

/I  ^       Wdlard  C.  Parker  is  back  in  Cincin- 
TX^       nati,  Ohio,  as  a  result  of  a  job 
promotion/transfer.  "Since  I  had  kept  my 


horse  stable  in  Ohio,  we  are  now  back  with 
that  portion  of  our  'familv,'"  he  writes, 

Robert  C.  Parr,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  is  W. 
R.  Kenan  Professor  of  Theoretical  Chemistry 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  He  was  awarded  the  1982  Dis- 
tinguished Chemist  Award  of  the  North 
Carolina  Institute  of  Chemists  and  has  been 
elected  to  fellowship  in  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Bob  is  spending 
the  winter  quarter  in  residence  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Theoretical  Physics,  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  spent  three  months  abroad  last  spring 
in  Japan,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  England, 
where  he  lectured  and  did  research. 
"Particularlv  exciting  was  my  participation 
in  the  retirement  celebration  of  a  good 
friend  in  Kyoto." 

/|^1I       "Life  Begins  at  40"  in  this  year  of 
jtj       the  big  "P"  (programs,  projects, 
pleasantries).  Pembroke  1943  Secretary  Har- 
riet Haumann  reports  on  the  Nov.  13  meet- 
ing: "All  class  officers  attended  the  Associa- 
tion of  Class  Officers  meeting,  including  Bev 
Starr  Rosen,  president;  Nettie  Sherrill  Foster, 
vice  president;  Arlenc  Rome  Ten  Ei/ck,  treas- 
urer, and  myself  in  the  morning.  At  1  we 
joined  Carol  Taylor  Carlisle,  class  agent,  and 
Marjorie  Jackson  Adkins,  Rudy  Haumann,  and 
Elaine  Robinson  Knufmnn  in  the  Sarah  Doyle 
Women's  Center  to  discuss  reunion  plans. 
Carol  gave  a  report  on  last  year's  giving  and 
our  current  pledges  for  1982-83.  A  lively 
discussion  followed.  You  received  a  letter 
from  Carol  in  January  with  more  informa- 
tion about  the  class  gift.  1  reported  on  re- 


'oe  Buonanno  (right)  spvaks  at  the  dedication  of  the  Buonanno  Esp'lanade 
below)  at  the  Olney-Margolies  Athletic  Center  (see  '34  notes). 
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Peter  Island 
offers  nothing. 

But  has  everything  for  those 

wanting  a  remote,  beautiful  and 

exclusive  Caribbean  resort. 


Peter  Island 

Hotel  and  ^acht  Harbour. British  Virgin  Islands 

Call  your  travel  agent  or 

David  B.  Mrlchell  e  Co  (2121371    1323 


WIMDERMERE 
ISLANP 

HBSq)      people  gotfiere. ' 

^i  H  ^-sir  jyjt  50  fDoms,  suites 
and  cottages  on  5  miles 
_,_._        of  beach-^Sailing, 
plJUD         fishing.tennis. 
p  i|»»»'  unwinding. 

Incomparable- 

WindermefE  Island 
ispartof  EJeutherd, 
the  Bahamas. 

Call  yCKjf  t/aveJ  agent 

orAAar.lyn  Albfecht  (303)661-3171  or»^rte, 
Windermere  Island  Hotel  and  OuD 
lO  Ptofchuck  Road.Greenwich.CT  O6830 


incomparable 


'CaLDNY?CLUQ 
AT  SOMERSET  BRIDGE  •  BERMUDA 

See  your  travel  agent  or 

bvrll B.  Mitchtll.  200 Mmison ««e  NY  10016'  (212)  371-1323 

SM  HUNCISCO I41S)  M6-1111  IDS  ANGEUS  (213)  625-0*11 

SaiM  Mgmt. :  SUIMRBUSH  INN.  Warren.  Vt.  (S02|  583-2301 


time  stands  still 

In  1901  Allen  Lindsay  sailing  by  the  tiny 

island  of  Nevis  noted  it  was  "drowsing 

away  the  centuriei."  It  still  is,  except  we 

have  14  rooms,  our  own  beach,  huge 

pool,  tennis,  sailing  and  horses  in 

perhaps  the  most  spectacular  setting  in 

the  West  Indies. 


at  tamarind  bay,  nevis,  west  indies. 

3406  Eighth  St.,  Charlestown,  MA  02129 
Reicrvalionf  (617)  262-3654 


suits  of  the  questionnaires  returned  to  date. 
Some  of  the  results  were:  A  large  number 
expressed  a  desire  to  tour  Newport  man- 
sions while  many  otliers  preferred  to  stay 
on  campus.  The  majority  want  the  class  gift 
to  go  toward  a  scholarship  fund.  There  was 
great  interest  in  a  clambake  for  Sunday  and 
a  mixer  with  the  men  of  '43.  Several  class- 
mates plan  to  stay  until  Monday  to  wall^ 
down  the  Hill  in  the  graduation  procession. 
It's  not  too  late  to  return  vour  question- 
naire. We  hope  to  hear  from  all  classmates. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  reunion  is  high — do  plan 
to  join  us  in  June." 

Marie  Laudati  D'Avanzo's  son,  Donald 
D'Avaiizo,  jr.  '73,  received  his  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  Stanford  University.  He 
is  with  the  Santa  Rosa  Technology  Center, 
Hewlett-Packard  Company,  in  Santa  Rosa, 
and  lives  with  his  wife,  Deborah  Salomon, 
in  Sebastopole,  Calif. 

Ralph  S.  Jackson,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is 
looking  forward  to  the  class  reunion  this 
year.  He  has  a  small  company.  Growers 
Supply  Company,  Inc.,  in  Ann  Arbor, 
which  he's  owned  and  operated  since  1953. 
"1  have  four  nice  kids,  three  girls  and  one 
boy.  I'm  in  good  health  at  63  and  still  do 
underwater  scuba  photography  to  150  feet." 

Warren  S.  Wooster,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is 
professor  of  marine  studies  and  fisheries  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  He  has  been 
elected  to  a  three-year  term  as  president  of 
the  International  Council  for  the  Exploration 
of  the  Sea,  and  is  the  first  American  to  hold 
such  a  post.  The  Council  is  an  intergovern- 
mental organization  with  eighteen  member 
states.  It  was  founded  in  1902  and  is  con- 
cerned with  oceanography,  fisheries,  and 
marine  pollution  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas. 

/|  C  Dr.  Frank  S.  Siniscalchi,  Warwick, 
Tt  J  R.I.,  reports  that  he  has  been  in 
the  practice  of  gynecology  for  thirty  years. 
He  celebrated  that  anniversary  on  Aug.  7. 

/f /T       Frances  ]enckes  Christiansen,  Essex 
TIV/       Junction,  Vt.,  is  singing  in  the 
University  of  Vermont  Choral  Union  for  the 
fifteenth  year.  She  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  language  at  Pine  Ridge  School  for  learn- 
ing disabled  students  for  the  fourth  year. 
Alice  Clark  Donalme,  Harrington,  R.I., 
was  honored  at  the  State  House  in  October 
by  members  of  the  Harrington  Women's 
Club  and  the  Harrington  Junior  Women's 
Club.  The  reception,  entitled  "Alice  in 
GFWC  Land,"  focused  on  her  active  partici- 
pation at  local,  state,  and  national  levels  as 
a  member  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  She  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Harrington  Junior  Women's  club  and 
was  its  president  in  1961-62.  In  1970-72  she 
was  Rhode  Island  Federation  president.  Al- 
ice has  also  been  involved  in  the  education 
department  at  the  national  level. 

/I  Q      The  reunion  committee  of  the 
TlO       Pembroke  class  has  met  three 
times  to  plan  for  the  35th,  to  be  held  June 
3-5.  We  will  join  the  men  of  '48  for  this  re- 
union. Early  plans  announced  by  reunion 
chairman  Nancy  Cantor  Eddy  after  meeting 
with  her  co-chairmen  Singer  Givnnuil  and 
Lotte  van  Geldern  Povar  and  other  committee 
members  include: 


A  reception  Friday  evening  (June  3)  at  I 
the  reunion  headquarters  followed  by  din-f 
ner  at  the  home  of  Gloria  Markoff  Winston 
before  the  Campus  Dance,  the  traditional 
luncheon  Saturday  noon  with  the  women  I 
only  and  invited  guests,  the  five  past  and 
one  current  recipient  of  the  Class  of  1948 
Scholarship,  and  dinner  that  evening  withl 
the  men  at  the  Turks  Head  Club  prior  to  tl 
Pops  Concert  and  apres  party,  and  Sunda'l 
brunch  for  all  at  Singer  Gammell's  home, 
"Kibosho,"  in  Perryville.  A  questionnaire 
designed  by  Nancy  Hamlen  Gibson  has  beerl 
sent  to  classmates  asking  them  for  a  revieil 
of  their  lives.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  reunions  ever. 

The  Class  of  1948  Scholarship,  estab- 
lished at  the  25th  reunion  in  1972,  has  supl 
ported  six  women  in  the  Resumed  Educa- 
tion Program  at  Hrown.  The  endowment  al 
of  Nov.  30  was  $23,378.  One  priority  is  to  \ 
increase  this  endowment  in  this  reunion 
year.  Contributions  are  gratefully  acceptecl 

Benjamin  Latt,  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  He  has  worked  since  V)t 
(fourteen  years  with  the  Public  Health  Serl 
vice)  to  help  nursing  homes  improve  theirl 
standards  as  Medicare/Medicaid  providers! 
He  is  now  with  the  board  and  care  coordi-f 
nating  unit,  which  helps  states  improve  thl 
quality  of  life  for  some  356,000  residents 
(elderly,  mentally  ill,  and  developmental]) I 
disabled)  who  live  in  board  and  care  homij 
This  program  was  begun  last  April. 

]ack  NeiiKombe,  New  York  City,  has  wri 
ten  a  new  book,  A  Christmas  Treasury,  whil 
was  an  alternate  Hook-of-the-Month  selec-j 
tion  in  November. 

/I  f|  Ernest  W.  Comer,  Warwick  Neckl 
Ttr^  R.I.,  has  been  elected  to  the  OIcJ 
Stone  Hank's  board  of  directors.  He  is  pre  J 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cornell 
Lada  Company,  Inc.,  of  Cranston. 

Robert  F.  Dinnie,  Somerset,  Mass., 
retired  as  vice  president  and  general  man-l 
ager  of  Montaup  Electric  Company  of  Son 
erset  in  July,  after  completing  fortv-two 
years  of  service  with  the  companv.  He  an«l 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  have  three  children,  Ro 
ert,  Donald,  and  Dorothy.  The  Dinnies' 
address  is  687  Buffinton  St.,  Somerset  02711 

Bill  Falk.  Cranston,  R.I.,  former  Univeij 
sity  of  Rhode  Island  head  track  coach,  has^ 
been  named  1982  Division  I  Coach  of  the 
Year  by  the  New  England  Track  &  Field 
Coaches  Association.  This  is  the  second 
time  he  has  won  this  award.  Hill  continues! 
coaching  track  part-hme  at  URI. 

Steiv  Greene.  East  Greenwich,  R.I.,  is 
associated  with  Southern  Rhode  Island  Puil 
lications  as  their  photographer  and  real  es-l 
tate  advertising  representative. 

Alton  Hocfier  is  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Ara-I 
bia,  as  a  project  engineer  for  Fluor  Arabia 
Ltd.  He  has  been  there  since  November 
1981.  He  came  back  to  the  States  in  Decerr 
ber  for  a  month's  visit  and  then  returned  t| 
Saudi  Arabia  for  another  vear.  He  has  \is-| 
ited  most  of  the  Middle  East  since  he's  1 
there.  Alton's  permanent  home  is  in  Costal 
Mesa,  Calif.,  where  his  familv  resides. 

Ted  Loiv,  Providence,  reunion  chairma 
writes:  "We  are  now  gearing  up  for  our  351 
reunion  in  1984  and  I  guarantee  to  surpassi 
Brown's  Best  Reunion  Ever'  (our  30th).'' 
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CO       Edimrd  B.  Corcoran,  Middletown, 
^\J       R.I.,  was  re-elected  to  a  fourth 
term  as  president  of  the  town  council  of 
\4iddletown  in  November. 

Peter  G.  Fradlcy,  Barrington,  R.I.,  an  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Providence  loiirnal-Bidk- 
'ni.  was  awarded  first  place  for  editorial 
ivriting  by  the  New  England  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  honoring  the  1981  winners 
jf  awards  for  excellence.  The  judges'  cita- 
tion concluded  that  "his  editorials  were 
superior,  particularly  in  clarity,  logic,  highlv 
individual  style,  and  mastery  of  extensive 
i'ocabulary. "  He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Broion  Alumni  Monthly  Board  of  Editors. 

Robert  C.  Gibhs  and  his  wife,  ]une  lohnson 
JiW's,  of  Warren,  R.I.,  report  that  their  son. 
Ken  '82  M.D.,  is  doing  a  one-year  residency 
it  Miriam  Hospital  in  medicine.  He  plans  to 
?nter  a  three-year  internship  in  ophthalmol- 
igv  following  his  residency. 

Robert  D.  Hull,  jr.,  Needham,  Mass.,  has 
.leen  named  president  of  MHA  Safe  Deposit 
.td.,  in  Newton  Centre.  He  had  been  chief 
?\ecutive  officer  of  St.  Jean's  Credit  Union 
n  Lynn  prior  to  his  new  appointment. 

Mmtland  McLarin,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.J., 
las  retired  from  civil  service  and  now  de- 
.  otes  his  time  to  farming  and  consulting. 
Space  technology  is  my  field,  but  the  busi- 
less  is  very  slow.  Any  space  retrieval  jobs 
leeded?" 

Howard  K.  Page,  Dassel,  Minn.,  has  an 
tern  from  the  "small  world  department." 
4e  writes  that  on  Oct.  1  on  a  boat  trip 
.lown  the  Seine  in  Paris,  he  met  up  with 


Robert  "Penny"  Pendleton  and  his  wife,  Paula 
Skellet  Pendleton  '51,  who  were  sitting  two 
rows  in  front  of  him.  "The  trip  on  the  Seine 
was  more  enjoyable  in  good  Brown  com- 
pany." The  Pendletons  live  in  Wayzata, 
Minn. 

C*!        Priscdla  Wright  Lingham,  Framing- 
k_/ JL       ham,  Mass.,  writes,  "The  Ling- 
hams  must  have  set  some  sort  of  Guinness 
record  with  three  of  us  at  the  Boston  Phono- 
thon  on  Oct.  25:  Ed  '49,  Laurie  '78,  and 
myself.  Bradford  '79  had  a  class  that  evening 
and  couldn't  attend." 

C^       Rear  Adm.  f.  Warren  Kelley  is  as- 
\J  ^      signed  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  at  the  Pentagon.  His  thir- 
ty-year military  career  started  with  duty  on 
a  carrier.  He  then  went  on  to  train  in  both 
diesel  and  nuclear  submarines.  After  serving 
on  several  nuclear  subs,  Warren  took  com- 
mand of  two  Polaris  subs  and  a  submarine 
division  in  1967-72.  After  that,  for  three 
years,  he  was  an  engineer  in  the  Pacific 
submarine  force,  then  commanded  the 
submarine  force  of  the  Western  Pacific  dur- 
ing 1976-78.  Command  of  the  submarine 
base  at  Peari  Harbor  followed  in  1979-80. 
Prior  to  his  present  appointment,  Warren 
was  commander  of  the  submarine  force  of 
the  West  Coast. 

C  '5       Plans  are  popping  for  our  30th 
\^J       reunion.  Chairman  Edith  Oelbaum 
Biener  has  called  together  her  reunion  com- 
mittee and  already  has  had  three  meetings. 


Come,  "jy^^lf^ 


Make  your  plans  now 
and  discover  a  new 
experience 

Many  alumni  have  discov- 
ered the  value  of  traveling 
with  Brown.  You  tour  with 
a  faculty  expert  who  brings 
rich  knowledge  and  new 
perspectives  to  the  sites  and 
people  you  visit.  You  don't 
worry  about  travel  details. 
You  get  the  best  price  for  the 
quality  of  the  trip  and  special 
arrangements.  Isn't  it  time 
for  you  to  discover  educa- 
tional travel  with  Brown? 

The  1983  travel  calendar  is 
at  right.  Check  it  for  the  trip 
you  want  and  mark  your  cal- 
endar. To  get  more  complete 
details,  call  the  office  (401 
863-1946),  or  write  (Brown 
Travelers,  Brown  University 
Box  1859,  Providence,  Rl 
02912). 


with  Brown  faculty 


1983  Calendar  for  Brown  Travelers 

March  18-29:  Galapagos  Islands  and  Quito, 

Ecuador  with  Professor  of  Geology  Terry  Tullis  as 
lecturer,  approximately  $3, 100-3,600  depending 
upon  cabin  choice  per  person 

May  19-31:  Ireland  co-sponsored  by  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island  with  Professor  of  History  L. 
Perry  Cunisas  lecturer;  approximately  $1,300  per 
person 

June  20- July  4  (new  dates  for  a  second  group,  since 
the  first  group  is  sold  out):  Danube  River  Cruise 

with  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  Henry  Kucera  as 
lecturer:  approximately  $2,600-3,000  depending 
upon  cabin  choice  per  person 

July  3-16:  Adriatic  Ocean  on  the  tall  ship  Sea 
Cloud  with  Professor  of  Classics  John  Rowc 
Workman  as  lecturer;  approximately  $3,800-5,200 
depending  upon  cabin  choice  per  person 

July  29-August  7:  Salmon  River  rafting/USA; 

approximately  $700  from  Boise.  Idaho  per  person 

August  2 1  -September  4:  Northern  Mediter- 
ranean Cruise  with  Professor  of  History 
Anthony  Molho 

September  lO-Octohcr  2:  China  with  Dean  Eric 
Widmer,  Asian  History,  as  lecturer;  approximately 
$3,900  per  person 


o^S"'^'^'  "<»«3fe       A  program  in  Brown  University's  Continuing  College 


401  863-1946 


NILE 
CRUISES 

17-DAY  600-MILE  NILE  CRUISES: 

1983  Cairo  to  Assuan  departures  Jan  12. 
Feb  9.  Mar  9.  Apr  6.  May  4.  Jun  1 .  Aug 
31.Scp28.  Oct26.  Nov23.  Dec21. 
1983  Assuan  to  Cairo  departures  Jan  24. 
Feb  21 .  Mar  21 .  Apr  18,  May  16.  Jun  13. 
Sep  12.  Oct  10.  Nov  7.  Dec  5.  1984 
dates  available  upon  request. 
Prices  from  S2.254  to  $2,773. 

HELLENIC 
CRUISES 

14-DAY  CRUISES  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN.  ADRIATIC  AND 
BLACK  SEAS:  Departures  every  other 
Wednesday  from  March  30  through 
September  14.  1983.  itineraries  include 
Italy.  Yugoslavia.  Greece.  Egypt.  Turkey. 
Malta.  Tunisia.  Dalmatian  Coast. 
Bulgaria.  Romania,  and  USSR. 
Prices  from  $1,682  to  $3,458. 

ART 

TREASURE 

TOURS 

A  DEEPER  APPRECIAllON  OF 
THE  WORLD'S  TREASURES:  From 
European  tours  to  Italy.  France.  Spam 
and  Portugal,  to  the  rich  treasures  of 
India  and  the  Orient,  a  Swan  Tour  offers 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  country,  its 
culture  and  its  art.  Whether  a  Kenya 
Safari  or  a  visit  to  the  Great  Houses  and 
Gardens  of  Britain,  each  holiday  is  a 
unique  experience. 

Whether  you  choose  a  Nile  Cruise,  a 
Hellenic  Cruise,  or  an  .'\rt  Treasure 
Tour,  a  Swan  Hellenic  holiday  will  be  an 
adventure  of  a  lifetime.  \\\  programs  are 
accompanied  by  Guest  Lecturers, 
experts  in  their  fields,  who  will  share 
their  expertise  with  you  to  expand  your 
experience  of  each  place  visited. 

Send  for  our  full  color  brochures  on 
any  of  these  programs,  and  join  a  Swan 


Hellenic 
Holiday  to 
Remember. 


HELLENIC 


EXPRINTER 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10110 
(212)719-1200  (800)22M666.ouToisT«TEi 


The  proven  team  of  Barlxna  Bolotow  Lay, 
Patricia  Parcher  Cleiiivlami.  Amelia  Stern 
Rei'kin.  Edvth  Wiedemaii  Smith,  W'lnsor  Chase, 
Carl  Stciilvrg,  Harni  Hiinst'.  and  !^orm  jamcf 
have  outlined  an  exciting  four-da\-  program 
for  June.  There  will  be  some  similarities  to 
the  25th,  such  as  the  clambake,  plus  some 
new  ideas.  Mark  vour  calendars  for  June 
3-6.  You'll  be  hearing  from  tlie  reunion 
committee. 

Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  R.  DiLiigUo.  Johnston, 
R.I.,  gained  his  fourth  term  as  lieutenant 
governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  November. 

Dr.  Rolvrt  L.  Kiiiser.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  direc- 
tor of  the  Di\ision  of  Parasitic  Diseases  at 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  has  received 
two  national  awards  for  his  work  in  disease 
prevention  and  public  health.  He  is  the  1982 
recipient  of  the  William  Crawford  Gorgas 
Medal,  presented  annually  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Militar\'  Surgeons  of  the  United 
States  for  distinguished  work  in  preventive 
medicine.  This  award  is  in  honor  of  Maj. 
Gen.  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  whose  work 
in  preventive  medicine  made  possible  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Robert 
also  won  the  1982  Ademola  Medal,  awarded 
by  the  School  Council  of  the  London  School 
of  Hvgiene  and  Tropical  Medicine.  This 
honor  is  presented  to  past  and  present  stu- 
dents of  the  School  who  have  made  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  promotion  of 
health  in  developing  countries.  It  recognizes 
the  work  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Ademola,  a  key 
figure  in  the  development  of  health  and 
welfare  services  in  Nigeria. 

C /I       Dr.  Edward  /.  Gauthier,  North  Prov- 
C7  Jt      idence,  R.I.,  reports  that  he  has 
opened  a  private  office  for  primary  care  in- 
ternal medicine  at  1332  Smith  St.,  North 
Pro\idence  02911. 

Hcruvrd  C.  Sweet,  Jr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has 
been  named  vice  president  of  public  affairs 
for  the  Del  E.  Webb  Corporation  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  He  was  the  former  senior  public  and 
investor  relations  executive  at  the  Stauffer 
Chemical  Company,  where  he  had  served 
for  fifteen  years. 

C  C  Richard  M.  Beers,  Pittsford,  N.Y., 
\JJ  has  been  elected  to  a  three-year 
term  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Anthony  William  Del  Visco,  Verona,  N.J., 
has  returned  from  Europe  after  more  than 
five  years  there.  "I  will  attempt  to  test  tele- 
pathy now  in  its  relationship  to  monolingu- 
alit)'  as  opposed  to  the  polylinguality  of 
Europe.  I  am  also  reading  cards,  not  tarot 
cards,  but  ordinar\'  playing  cards.  This  activ- 
ity has  proven  such  a  great  success  that  I 
hasten  to  cite  it  as  a  notable  professional 
accomplishment,  even  to  former  academic 
colleagues."  He'll  return  to  Europe  eventu- 
ally to  appear  in  several  European  films 
under  his  actor's  name,  William  Del  Visco. 
He  has  had  several  poems  published  in  var- 
ious languages  in  the  European  journal.  The 
News,  along  with  a  short  story  in  English 
entitled  The  Man  Who  Turns  Himself  InuisiMe. 

C  ^      Micliael  K.  Carney,  San  Francisco, 
w./ vl      Calif.,  has  joined  Grey  Public  Rela- 
hons  in  San  Francisco  as  senior  vice  presi- 
dent. He's  represenfing  the  agency  as  man- 
agement supervisor  on  the  Bank  of  America 
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account  and  is  also  a  senior  member  of  the 
agency's  strategy  board.  He  was  formerly 
with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York 
City  for  eleven  years  as  vice  president  and 
advertising  manager  in  charge  of  interna- 
tional and  domestic  advertising. 

The  late  Wdliam  P.  Crcmin's  son,  Sean, 
set  several  football  rushing  records  for 
Seekonk  (Mass.)  High  School  last  fall.  His 
best  day  was  against  Norton,  when  he 
rushed  for  305  yards. 

loci  Davis,  Westport,  Conn.,  reports  that 
Davis  Publications  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  this  past  year.  He  simultane- 
ously announced  the  launching  of  Si/lvia 
Porter's  Personal  Finance  Magazine,  with  the 
first  issue  next  fall. 

C^       David  B.  Abramson,  Washington, 
\J  /        D.C.,  is  president  of  Abramson 
Associates,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  an  advertis- 
ing, marketing,  market  research,  and  public 
relations  firm.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Arena  Stage  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Washington  Urban  League. 

George  B.  Delanei/,  jr.,  Scituate,  Mass., 
met  Denny  West  Kitchell  and  her  husband. 
Bill,  in  Ireland,  in  October.  "The  three  of  us 
were  part  of  a  group  of  American  runners 
who  joined  11,000  others  in  running  the 
Dublin  City  Marathon.  We  all  had  a  success- 
ful race  and  had  a  wonderful  time  sightsee- 
ing and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  Dublin's 
colorful  pubs." 

Douglas  R.  Godshall,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has 
left  government  service  and  is  an  advanced 
systems  engineer  with  Lockheed  Missiles 
and  Space  Company  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Beatrice  Ellis  jillctte,  Goshen,  N.H.,  is 
with  the  New  Hampshire  State  Office  of 
Comprehensive  Planning  in  Concord  as  a 
design  drafter.  She  had  been  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  special  services  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Vocational  Technical  College  in  Clare- 
mont  for  ten  years,  working  in  a  vocational 
education  program  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents. "This  new  job  uses  a  lot  of  my  skills 
and  interests,  and  constitutes  a  promotion 
in  the  state  civil  service  system." 

A.  Barry  Mcrkin,  Stamford,  Conn.,  is 
president  of  Dresher,  Inc.,  a  Chicago-based 
furniture  manufacturer.  This  year,  the  com- 
pany will  go  public,  according  to  Dresher's 
parent  company,  Standex  International  Cor- 
poration. Barry  will  be  chairman  of  Dresh- 
er's board  of  directors. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bob  Norman  and  his  wife, 
Christa,  had  a  Brown  reunion  in  Kaiserslau- 
tern.  West  Germany,  in  early  October  at  a 
German  pig  roast.  "USAF  Col.  Karl  Eauen- 
stein  '58,  who  is  on  leave  from  the  Penta- 
gon, and  his  wife,  Joan,  were  guests  of  Col. 
Dick  Bcland  '59  (USAFE  Chief  of  Safety),  his 
wife,  Sonja,  and  his  gang  at  the  Idle,  a  local 
German  gasthaus.  We  had  much  fun  and 
food." 

Orin  R.  Smith,  Gladstone,  N.J.,  is  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  director  of  Engelhard 
Corporahon  and  president  of  its  minerals 
and  chemical  division.  "Have  moved  further 
into  the  'hills'  and  am  now  back  at  Fox 
Chase  Farm,"  he  writes. 
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Ed  Le  Zotte,  Woodbur%',  N.Y.,  has 
set  up  his  own  writing  shop  calli 
"The  Copy  Center,"  which  offers  a  wide 
range  of  internal  and  external  communica- 
tions support  for  businesses.  He  had  spent 
fifteen  years  with  Newsiveek,  where  most 
recently  he  was  corporate  senior  writer. 
Now  he  and  his  wife,  Bea,  who  is  business 
manager,  are  operating  their  business — at 
least  for  now — out  of  their  home  at  15  Wag 
amon  Dr.,  Woodbury  11797.  "1  hope  the 
'old  boy  network'  is  in  place  and  working,' 
he  writes.  "Phone  orders  gladly  accepted- 
just  call  (516)  364-2844  anyhme." 

C  O       Diane  Scola  Downcs,  Barrington, 
J  3/       R.I.,  has  opened  a  jewelry  manu- 
facturing plant  with  her  brother,  Bernard 
Scola.  Her  daughter  Bettina  is  a  student  at 
Emmanuel  College,  and  daughter  Bianca 
attends  Wheaton. 

Robert  E.  Kresko,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Missouri  Bota 
ical  Garden  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  well  as  of 
Brown.  "1  continue  to  be  a  senior  partner  z 
Trammell  Crow  Company  in  Earth  City, 
Mo.  The  eldest  of  our  children.  Bob,  is  a 
sophomore  at  the  University  of  Tulsa." 

Barbara  Crudeli  Learned  and  her  husbam 
Richard,  of  North  Kingstown,  R.I.,  own 
Learned  Associates,  a  marine  surveying 
company.  Their  daughter,  Susan  Ware,  is  . 
sophomore  at  Smith  College,  Betsy  is  a 
freshman  at  Brandeis,  and  Matthew  is  in  h 
first  year  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis. 

Anne  Marie  Eeuchs  Makuc,  Monterey, 
Mass.,  writes  that  her  eldest  son,  Mark,  is 
member  of  the  class  of  1984.  John  is  a  sop> 
omore  at  Cornell.  Jim  (17),  Kip  (11),  Mari 
(10),  Marta  (7),  and  Paul  (5)  are  all  at  hom< 

Anne  Whitney  Norsivorthy  and  her  hus- 
band, John,  live  in  Concord,  Mass.  Anne  is 
in  charge  of  word  processing  for  Telesis  Sy 
tems  Corporation  and  continues  to  be  acti^ 
in  music  as  a  choir  director  and  organist. 
John  is  industrial  relations  manager  in  ad- 
ministrative services  and  facilities  for  D.C. 
Heath.  Their  son,  Richard,  21,  is  an  elec- 
tronic technician  at  Raytheon.  Jennifer,  19,' 
is  in  the  nursing  program  at  Colby-Sawyer 
College.  Daughter  Kimberly  is  13. 

Wallace  Terry.  Washington,  D.C,  has 
been  named  national  columnist  and  op-edi 
page  editor  of  the  new  national  newspapei 
USA  Today,  started  last  fall  by  the  Gannett 
newspaper  chain.  "It  is  published  in  twelv 
states  so  far  and  by  the  end  of  1983  we  ex- 
pect a  circulation  of  2  million  and  publica- 
tion in  every  state  and  Guam.  In  a  time 
when  newspapers  are  dying,  this  is  a  thrill 
ing  and  important  achievement."  He  is  alsi 
appearing  as  an  alternate  member  of  the 
syndicated  television  news  analysis  show, 
"Agronsky  and  Company."  He  and  his  wii 
are  finishing  two  volumes  of  oral  history 
detailing  the  experiences  of  blacks  in  the 
Vietnam  War  and  blacks  in  the  communica 
tions  industry.  Wallace  is  a  Brown  trustee 
emeritus. 

/lf\       William  R.  Feeney,  Edwardsville, 
Ovf       111.,  has  been  promoted  to  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  government  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsvillt 
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Elkaii  Abmiiwwitz,  Manhasset, 
N.Y.,  is  a  trial  lawyer  and  a  mem- 
ler  of  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Ober- 
naier,  Morvillo  &  Abramowitz.  He  and  his 
vife,  Susan  Issacs,  have  two  children,  An- 
irew,  12,  and  Betsy,  9.  Susan  is  the  author 
if  Compromising  Positions  and  Close  Relations. 

Linnea  C.  Freeburg,  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
5  an  assistant  in  research  in  epidemiology 
nd  public  health  at  Yale  University  School 
if  Medicine.  "I'm  working  on  a  research 
iroject  in  the  Hartford  area,"  she  writes. 

Walter  R.  McCarthy,  Wayzata,  Minn., 
eports  that  his  son,  Richard,  is  a  sopho- 
nore  at  Avon  Old  Farms  School,  Avon, 
'onn.  His  daughter,  Sarah,  is  a  sophomore 
t  Vassar. 

CL^       Mnttheu'  P.  Fink,  Chevy  Chase, 
Ll^       Md.,  has  been  appointed  to  senior 
ice  president  and  general  counsel  at  the 
nvestment  Company  Institute,  the  national 
rade  association  of  the  mutual  fund  indus- 
rv,  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has  been  with 
he  Institute  since  1971. 

Paul  H.  Mayers,  Darien,  Conn.,  has  been 
amed  executive  vice  president  at  Chemical 
ank.  He  is  head  of  the  Asia  Division  at 
"hemical  and  has  been  with  the  bank  since 
9b4. 

Frances  Gihiea  O'Neill,  Bethel,  Conn., 
resident  of  Dantec  Corporation,  an  elec- 
"onic  design  and  assembly  firm,  recently 
onducted  the  products  seminar  at  the  an- 
ual  meeting  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
lomebased  Businesswomen.  Fran  is  the 
•resident  of  the  western  Connecticut  chap- 
;'r  of  NAHB.  She  is  also  on  the  board  of 
irectors  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  Women's 
Jetwork.  She  and  her  husband,  John,  have 
3-year-old  daughter,  Nora.  They  live  at  54 
aylor  Ave.,  Bethel  06801. 

(2  ^       Reunion  chairman  Thomas  Hoag- 
\j\J       land  writes:  "Clear  the  decks  and 
rrange  your  schedule  for  June  3-6.  Your 
eunion  committee  has  added  the  America's 
-up  to  the  reunion  weekend  excitement 
lith  a  scheduled  class  clambake  on  Satur- 
ay,  June  4,  at  Fort  Adams,  in  the  heart  of 
Jewporf  Harbor.  We'll  have  exclusive  use 
'f  the  American  Eagle,  a  twelve-meter  yacht, 
luring  the  fesHvities." 

A.  Dean  Ahelon,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  has  been 
lamed  director  of  development  at  Hamilton 
'ollege.  He  was  at  Bowdoin  College  prior  to 
lis  Nov.  1  appointment  at  Hamilton. 

Richard  L.  Ranges,  New  Lenox,  111.,  has 
leen  elected  vice  president  of  Dechert- 
lampe  and  Company,  a  Chicago-based 
onsulting  firm. 

QA        Ronald  M.  Green,  Norwich,  Vt., 
Ujt       professor  and  chairman  of  the 
lepartment  of  religion  at  Dartmouth,  gave  a 
fcture  on  "Kierkegaard  and  Kant:  An 
Jnacknowledged  Debt"  at  Brown  on  Nov. 
8. 

John  S.  Haskell,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pres- 
ient  of  the  Professional  Marketing  Group, 
ic,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  elected  to  the 
card  of  directors  of  Systems  Furniture 
"ompany  of  Torrance,  and  was  appointed 
s  vice  president  for  marketing. 


/I  C       Leslie  Blatt  continues  to  write  and 
\J\J       produce  ABC  Radio's  morning 
newscasts,  including  "World  News  This 
Morning,"  for  which  he  has  twice  been 
nominated  for  a  Writers  Guild  Award  for 
best  radio  script.  He  and  his  wife,  Leslie, 
and  his  daughters,  Cheryl  and  Elana,  live  in 
Springfield,  Va. 

Robert  /.  Carlson,  Houston,  Texas,  and 
two  associates  have  started  a  new  company. 
Instrument  Specialty  Company,  in  Houston. 
They  design  and  fabricate  instrument  and 
electrical  panels/programmable  controllers. 
"We're  doing  well  considering  the  state  of 
the  economy,"  he  writes.  The  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  company  was  in  November. 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Holt  and  his  wife,  Ann, 
report  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Michael 
William,  on  June  9,  Richard  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Georgetown  University 
Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  G.  Hooks.  Upper  Saddle  River, 
N.J.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  president, 
regional  operations,  of  Home  Box  Office, 
the  Time  Inc.  pay  television  unit.  Bill  is  re- 
sponsible for  HBO's  national  account  repre- 
sentative group  servicing  more  than  4,000 
HBO  affiliates  as  well  as  all  staff  sales  sup- 
port and  affiliate  promotion  activities.  He 
notes  that  "HBO  just  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary  and  I've  been  here  nine  of  those 
years.  It's  been  a  terrific  and  unique  experi- 
ence helping  to  build  a  company  and  partic- 
ipate in  the  enormous  growth  of  a  new  in- 
dustry, pay  television." 

Carl  Hosticka,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  was 
elected  to  the  Oregon  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  November. 
He  is  representative  for  District  40,  which 
includes  Eugene  and  some  outlying  areas. 

Emerson  L.  Moore.  Areola,  111.,  formed  a 
new  law  partnership  this  past  vear  known 
as  Lemna,  Moore,  and  Carroll,  after  his 
former  partner,  James  Lemna,  retired.  His 
new  partner,  Michael  G.  Carroll,  and  Emer- 
son are  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
law  in  Tuscola,  111. 

Dr.  Thomas  Sculco,  New  York  City,  re- 
ports the  birth  of  his  son,  Peter  Keyes,  on 
May  13. 

Dr.  lane  Lynch  Todd,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has 
been  made  a  fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Cardiology  and  is  serving  as  secretary  of 
the  Arizona  chapter  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics.  She  and  her  husband 
have  two  boys,  Norman,  10,  and  James,  7. 

Anne  E.  Rodems  White  and  her  husband, 
Ronald,  of  Livermore,  Calif.,  report  the 
birth  of  their  son,  Michael  Keith,  on  Dec. 
19,  1981.  Their  other  son,  Daniel,  is  now  4. 
Ronald  is  at  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  in  the  laser  program.  They 
moved  to  Livermore  in  August. 

/T/T       Laivrence  A.  Quiiin,  Denver,  Colo., 
Uv/       joined  Moore  and  Company  in 
December  1981  as  a  broker  and  specializes 
in  commercial,  industrial,  and  investment 
real  estate.  He  continues  as  a  general  part- 
ner in  The  Wellington  Group,  a  private  firm 
engaged  in  commercial  real  estate  invest- 
ments. Chip  and  his  wife,  Kathleen  Welsh 
Quinn,  and  two  daughters,  Brenna  Driscoll 
and  Alanna  Sullivan,  reside  at  2256  Ash  St., 
Denver  80207. 

S.  Paul  Ryan,  Barrington,  is  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Town  Committee  in  Barring- 
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ton.  He  w.itcheJ  his  party  sweep  both 
Rhode  Island  House  seats  and  gain  a  major- 
ity on  the  school  board  and  town  council  in 
the  November  elections. 

Dr.  PiU-tii  P.  Aimiids,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
is  a  neonatologist  and  the  perinatal  services 
director  for  the  Northeastern  Wisconsin  Per- 
inatal Center  ot  Green  Bay.  He  and  his  wife, 
Barbara,  have  two  children,  Kevin,  11,  and 
Owen.  7. 

Ki'j;cr  IV.  \\\in1h\  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  a 
full-tirne  househusband,  caring  for  daughter 
Megin,  3,  and  is  part-time  instructor  of 
math  at  the  University  of  Delaware.  His 
wife,  SUrilyti  W'alUm  Wardlc  '69,  is  a  senior 
research  engineer  with  the  DuPont  Com- 
panN-  in  Wilmington. 

Jcf<yh  D.  Zanwrc.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
formed  his  own  law  firm,  Joseph  D.  Zamore 
Co.,  L.P.A.,  which  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber. The  firm  is  located  at  3645  Warrensville 
Center  Rd.,  Suite  206,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
44122. 

£L^      RksscII  p.  Biiswcrth,  New  York 
O  /        City,  earned  his  M.B.A.  in  market- 
ing from  Wharton  in  1969  and  an  M.A.  in 
psychology  from  the  New  School  in  1978. 
For  ten  years  he  was  a  marketing  consultant 
for  major  corporations,  including  Mobil, 
Pfizer,  Merrill  Lynch,  and  E.F.  Hutton.  He 
then  had  his  own  marketing  consulting 
firm.  Marketing  Focus,  for  two  years.  Rus- 
sell's latest  venture  is  his  new  career  devel- 
opment and  human  resources  consulting 
firm,  On-Track,  which  "helps  individuals 
make  positive  career  changes,  either  by  re- 
positioning oneself  in  an  occupation  or  get- 
ting into  a  new  career.  The  method  used  is 
a  self-directed  approach  to  career  planning, 
wherein  one  assesses  skills  and  interests, 
identifies  career  options,  and  develops  fo- 
cused marketing  campaigns."  He  is  still  sin- 
gle and  has  a  house  in  Westhampton, 
where  "1  continue  to  struggle,  in  vain,  to 
improve  my  tennis  game." 

Dr.  R.  Bruce  Gillie  was  married  on  June 
12  to  Polly  Jane  Dubuque,  formerly  of  Ston- 
ington.  Conn.  They  are  living  in  Westerly, 
R.I.,  where  he  confinues  in  the  practice  of 
internal  medicine. 

Geoffrey  R.  Loftus,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
been  promoted  to  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  His  work 
is  supported  by  a  four-year  grant  from  the 
Nafional  Science  Foundation. 

/TO       Diana  Lamb  Bain,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y., 
vJO       reports  the  birth  of  her  daughter, 
Jennifer  Anne  Bain,  on  March  23.  "I'm  stay- 
ing home  enjoying  both  children — Tim  and 
Jennifer  are  a  lot  of  fun  (and  work!).  We 
heat  w'ith  wood,  so  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
cutting  and  splitfing  wood." 

Robert  L.  Harden,  Oxnard,  Calif.,  has 
received  his  master's  degree  in  the  science 
of  financial  services  and  acquired  the  char- 
tered financial  consultant  designation  from 
the  American  College  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  He 
is  a  manager  of  financial  planning  organiza- 
fions. 

lerry  Hauiinan,  Milton,  Mass.,  gave  the 
Fisher-Schultz  Lecture  of  the  European 
Econometric  Society  in  Dublin  in  September. 
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/"Q       Maj.  lay  £.  Delongh,  USAF,  Colo- 
O-/       rado  Springs,  Colo.,  has  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  aerospace  engineering  from  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is 
teaching  in  the  department  of  aeronautics  at 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

Barn/  L.  Del  Caftilho,  Amherst,  Mass., 
has  been  selected  as  Amherst  town  manager 
from  a  field  of  100  candidates.  Formerly  the 
city  manager  of  Durham,  N.C.,  Barry  began 
his  dufies  in  Amherst  in  December. 

Bob  Rothstetn  and  his  wife,  Anne  Thi- 
baut,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  report  the  birth 
of  their  daughter,  Shona  Valerie,  on  Sept. 
18.  Bob  has  been  in  Brussels  for  the  past 
eleven  years  and  is  director  of  Interactive 
Systems  S.A.  in  Paris,  France,  and  a  con- 
sultant to  several  U.S.  and  European  corpo- 
rations in  biomedical  instrumentafion  and 
computing.  He's  at  work  on  the  producfion, 
markefing,  and  licensing  of  a  device  for  in- 
strumentation/computer interfacing  called 
the  "Grey  Box,"  for  which  he  has  U.S.  and 
European  patents  pending.  Anne  is  a  pro- 
grammer analyst  in  the  laboratories  of  a 
large  Brussels  teaching  hospital.  "Friends 
are  welcome  to  drop  in  on  their  travels  to 
sample  the  fantastic  French  cuisine  (dubbed 
'French  cuisine  with  German  portions')  and 
a  large  variety  of  Belgian  beers."  They  live 
at  28  avenue  Francois  Folie,  1180  Brussels, 
and  the  telephone  is  (32)(2)  375.1492. 

Marilyn  Wallace  Wardle,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  is  a  senior  research  engineer  with  the 
DuPont  Company  in  Wilmington.  Her  hus- 
band, Roger  W.  Wardle  '66,  is  a  full-time 
househusband  caring  for  daughter  Megin,  3, 
and  is  a  part-fime  instructor  of  math  at  the 
University  of  Delaware. 

70       Rolvrt  Clifford  and  his  wife,  Paula, 
/  \J       of  Norwood,  Mass.,  report  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Robert,  Jr.,  on  Oct. 
8.  Both  Paula  and  Bob  are  teaching  in  the 
Norwood  school  system. 

William  E.  Hunt,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y.,  is 
manager  of  manpower  planning  and  devel- 
opment for  General  Electric's  Turbine  Busi- 
ness Group.  "Love  the  country  life  in  Sara- 
toga County,  N.Y.  I'm  an  active  volunteer 
fireman  and  president  of  Charlton  Historical 
Society." 

John  /.  Salinger  and  his  wife,  Lynda,  of 
Morristown,  N.J.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Joel  Joslin,  on  Oct.  27.  "We  have 
returned  from  Nigeria  and  I  am  sfill  with 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank." 

Stephen  L.  Thomas  and  his  wife,  Pamela, 
of  Los  Angeles,  write  that  they  have  had 
two  sons  since  last  report — Bradley  was 
born  in  March  1981  and  Brian  last  February. 
"I  have  also  established  my  own  law  firm, 
Thomas  &  Steelberg,  at  11620  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  #200,  Los  Angeles  90025,"  Stephen 
writes. 

^'1        Edzoard  M.  Alt,  New  York  City,  is 
/   J.       with  the  investment  banking 
group  of  Bank  of  America.  He  returned  to 
the  States  last  year  after  nine  years  in  Eu- 
rope in  London  and  Brussels. 

Robert  G.  Flanders,  Barrington,  R.I.,  an 
attorney  with  the  Providence  law  firm  of 
Edwards  and  Angell,  won  election  to  the 
Barrington  town  council  in  November. 

Dr.  Carol  Graham,  Cumberland  Foreside, 
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Maine,  reports  that  her  daughter,  Katherir 
was  born  Nov.  19,  1981.  "Twins  Janet  and 
Joan  are  4  years  old,  and  they  enjoyed  mei 
ing  children  of  my  former  roommates. 
Sherry  Yee  Mulloy  and  Norine  Duncan  Cash- 
man,  at  our  informal  reunion  this  past 
summer.  Leslie  Larsen  Gottert  visited  us  in 
the  summer  of  1981  at  our  new  home  out- 
side Portland.  This  year  she  and  her  hus- 
band, Peter,  and  son,  Colby,  are  back  in 
Dahomey,  Africa." 

Michael  Kilgore,  Chicago,  III,  has  been 
appointed  planning  administrator  for  the 
University  of  Chicago  Hospitals  and  Clinic 
"In  occasional  spare  moments  1  am  either 
singing  baroque  music  or  restoring  my  189 
townhouse — eight  rooms  down  and  four  t( 

go" 

^^  H.  Carleton  Clinch  and  his  wife, 
/  ^  Janel,  of  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  report 
the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Jusfine  Julia,  oi 
April  20.  They  have  a  son,  H.  Courtenay, 
who  turned  2  in  September.  Carleton  is  an 
attorney  in  private  practice  in  Hackensack. 
He  also  teaches  law  as  a  member  of  the  ad 
junct  faculty  at  Rutgers  Law  School. 

James  P.  Conley  and  his  wife,  Mary  EUe 
of  Pittsburgh,  report  the  birth  of  their  sec- 
ond child,  Brian  Christopher,  in  October. 

Judith  Hcnshazv  Gray  and  her  husband, 
Ed,  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  son,  Nathan,  on  Oct.  10. 

Dr.  Mark  D.  Jacobs,  North  Scituate,  R.I. 
is  in  the  private  practice  of  internal  medici 
in  Providence. 

Susan  Hammond  Barnes  Waldrop  and  hei 
husband,  Philip,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  re- 
port the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Catherine- 
Allison  Waldrop,  on  Oct.  4. 

Alan  L.  Weiner,  Collinsville,  Conn.,  ha 
joined  the  FMA  Partnership  of  New  Hart- 
ford, a  consulting  firm  specializing  in  lane 
scape  architecture  and  land  use  planning,, 
its  staff  planner. 


^^  Donald  D'Avanza,  Jr.,  Sebastopol- 
/  \J  Calif.,  received  his  M.S.  and  Phi 
degrees  in  electrical  engineering  from  Star, 
ford  University  and  is  with  the  Santa  Ros. 
Technology  Center,  Hewlett-Packard  Con 
pany,  in  Santa  Rosa.  He  is  married  to  Deb 
rah  Salomon.  His  mother  is  Marie  Laudati 
D'Avanza  '43. 

Stephan  A.  Smith,  New  York  City,  has  > 
been  elected  a  vice  president  at  Foote,  Coi 
&  Belding/New  York.  He's  been  with  the 
company  since  1978,  most  recently  as  an 
assistant  account  executive  on  the  agenc/' 
Frito-Lay  account. 

Robert  W.  Thompson  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
live  in  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y.  Bob  is  a  man 
ager  for  Main  Hurdman  in  New  York  City 

r^ /I  Richard  D.  James  and  his  wife,  fCj 
/  TC  C.  Nelson  (see  '76),  of  Pro\-iden« 
report  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Kelsey 
Rae  Nelson-James,  on  July  29.  "She  is  an 
alert,  happy,  very  cute  baby  and  we  are  di 
lighted  to  be  parents,"  they  write.  Rick  is; 
assistant  professor  in  the  Division  of  Engi- 
neering at  Brown. 

Richard  E.  Johnson  ('81  Sc.M.),  Provi- 
dence, was  certified  as  an  NAUI  Instructoi 
by  the  National  Association  of  Underwatei 
Instructors  in  July  and  is  teaching  scuba  i 
ing  at  Brown,  URI,  and  the  Jewish  Commt 


ity  Center  and  providing  independent  les- 
pns  in  the  local  area.  "Friends  and  anyone 
literested  in  diving  should  contact  me  at 
ly  new  address  at  448  Morris  Ave.,  Provi- 
ence  02906." 

Frank  E.  Morgan  II,  New  York  City,  has 
ecome  vice  president,  secretary,  and  gen- 
ral  counsel  of  Madison  Fund,  Inc.,  of  New 
ork  City.  He  was  formerly  associated  with 
le  Boston  law  firm  of  Gaston  Snow  &  Ely 
artlett. 

Steve  Onysko  and  Sherrylee  Tollas  were 
larried  in  July  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  They  are 
ving  in  Library,  Pa.  The  wedding  party  in- 
uded  best  man  lim  Phillips  along  with  Brian 
OSS,  Stez'e  Zieff,  and  Boh  Condon. 

Dr.  Sylvia  Turncr-Yanofsky ,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
raduated  from  medical  school  in  1980.  She 
as  completed  an  internship  in  pediatrics 
nd  is  in  the  third  year  of  a  psychiatry  resi- 
ency.  She's  planning  to  complete  a  resi- 
ency  in  child  psychiatry.  Last  February, 
ylvia  was  married  to  Alan  Yanofsky,  who 
a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic. 

7C       R""'^'  S'"'f''  (a.k.a.  Piccione),  Al- 
'  \J       bany,  Calif.,  is  a  social  worker  and 
,sistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
irnia  at  Berkeley.  "1  run  and  dance  when 
m  not  teaching  or  trying  to  fathom  ways  to 
rovide  humane  and  cost-effective  services 
1  children  and  their  families." 

Dr.  Bruce  M.  Goldstein  and  his  wife,  Amy 
Uiiirer  Goldstein  (see  '76),  are  living  in 
ardner,  Mass.,  where  Bruce  opened  his 
wn  pediatric  office  last  July.  Their  address 
65  Park  Hill  Rd.,  Gardner  01440. 

Dr.  Ellen  Lee  Gurney  and  John  Andrew 
lertus  were  married  on  June  12  at  Manning 
hapel.  They  are  living  in  Providence.  At- 
■ndants  in  the  wedding  included  Dehorah 
essert  ('7b  M.A.T.)  and  Dr.  lulianne  Ip  ('78 
ID.).  Ellen  is  a  pediatrician  at  the  Provi- 
ence  Ambulatory  Health  Center  Founda- 
on,  and  John  is  a  research  programmer 
nalyst  in  the  linguistics  department  at 
rown. 

Richard  D.  Morford  and  his  wife,  Christy, 
f  Randolph,  N.J.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
rsf  child,  Lindsay  Christine,  on  April  28. 
ich  changed  jobs  recently  and  is  a  regional 
ccount  manager  in  the  marine  colloids  divi- 
lon  at  FMC  Corporation  in  Springfield,  N.J. 
1  his  spare  time,  he  is  working  toward  his 
IB. A.  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  in 
ladison,  N.J. 

Loren  A.  Schriinj  and  his  wife,  Barbara, 
f  Cleona,  Pa.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
aughter,  Lindsay  Nicole  Schrum,  on  Sep- 
;mber  20.  "I  am  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
f  Egli,  Reilly,  Wolfson,  Sheffey,  and 
chrum  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  doing  mostly  per- 
anal  injury  and  family  law." 

T/I       Todd  K.  Abraham,  Fairfield,  Ohio, 
'   \J       continues  with  Procter  &  Gamble, 
working  on  Citrus  Hill  Orange  Juice,  a  new 
Product  P&G  is  introducing  into  test  mar- 
ets." 

Dr.  Anthony  Bruzzese  ('80  M.D.),  Provi- 
ence,  is  a  senior  resident  in  internal  medi- 
ae at  Rhode  Island  Hospital.  "Next  year 
111  begin  a  residency  in  diagnostic  radiology 
t  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center  in 
oston." 

Robin  A.  Chandlee,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  the 
;xecutive  director  of  a  small,  non-profit  or- 


ganization that  runs  training  programs  on 
inner  city  revitalization  strategies.  "Balti- 
more has  been  an  innovative  and  successful 
laboratory  for  such  strategies,  so  there  is 
much  to  learn  and  teach." 

Althea  Cranston,  Watertown,  Mass.,  is 
teaching  a  history  and  literature  course 
about  Ireland  to  a  class  of  eighth  graders  at 
Shady  Hill  School  in  Cambridge. 

Maria  E.  Deftno.  Austin,  Texas,  is  a  re- 
search associate  at  the  R&D  Center  for 
Teacher  Education  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  "Will  any  other  classmates  be  coming 
to  the  AERA  convention  in  Montreal  this 
April?  If  so,  let's  get  together.  Write  me  at 
EDA  2.226,  R  &  DCTE,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin  78712-1288." 

Kenneth  P.  Fradley,  New  York  City,  re- 
cently completed  a  nine-week  tour  of  Eu- 
rope as  trumpeter  with  "Kid  Creole  &  The 
Coconuts,"  the  seventeen-piece  August 
Darnell  band  originating  in  NYC.  This  is 
their  second  European  tour  this  year.  Ken 
plays  with  Darnell  in  NYC,  substitutes  in 
Broadway  musicals,  and  plays  jazz  dates. 

Amy  Manrcr  Goldstein  and  her  husband, 
Dr.  Bruce  M.  Goldstein  (see  '75),  live  in 
Gardner,  Mass.  Amy  is  a  genetic  counselor 
for  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Their  address  is  65  Parker  Hill  Rd., 
Gardner  01440. 

Bonnie  ].  MacDonald ,  New  York  City, 
received  her  master's  degree  in  professional 
studies  at  the  Cornell  University  School  of 
Hotel  Administration  and  worked  for  Amer- 
ican Express  for  four  years.  She  is  now  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  John  B.  Coleman 
and  Company,  which  owns  four  luxury  ho- 
tels— the  Ritz-Carlton  in  New  York  City,  the 
Ritz-Carlton  of  Washington  (formerly  the 
Fairfax),  and  the  Tremont  and  Whitehall 
Hotels  of  Chicago.  "Friends  can  reach  me  at 
333  East  75th  St.,  Apt.  9-E,  New  York  City 
10021." 

Theodore  Matheny  and  Elizabeth  Bauer  '79 
were  married  in  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  in  early 
June.  They  are  living  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Ted's  best  man  was  Elliott  Negm  '76.  This 
year  Ted  and  Betsy  are  moving  to  The  Ivory 
Coast,  where  Ted  will  practice  law  and 
Betsy  will  be  a  nurse. 

Lloyd  I.  Miller  married  Kimberly  M. 
Speer  on  Nov.  21  in  Portland,  Oreg.  They 
are  living  in  Barrington,  111.,  where  he  is  a 
stockbroker  with  Rothschild  Securities  and 
an  active  floor  trader  at  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  lohn  K.  March  was  an  usher,  Lloyd 
and  Kimberly's  address  is  428  West  Oak- 
wood,  Barrington  60010. 

Kyle  C.  Nelson  and  her  husband,  Richard 
D.  ]anies  (see  '74),  of  Providence,  report  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Kelsey  Rae  Nelson- 
James,  on  July  29.  "She  is  an  alert,  happy, 
very  cute  baby  and  we  are  delighted  to  be 
parents,"  they  write.  Kyle  is  employed  at 
the  College  Hill  Bookstore. 

^^^y      Aaron  A.  Brandes,  Arlington, 
/    /         Mass.,  advises  friends  to  write  to 
him  "to  find  out  whether  happiness  is  pos- 
sible working  as  a  computer  programmer 
and  seeing  only  seven  films  per  week."  His 
address  is  9  Bowdoin  St.,  Arlington  02174. 
Beryl  Ann  Couhvi,  Brookline,  Mass.,  has 
opened  a  new  law  office  at  14  Beacon  St., 
Suite  714,  Boston  02108.  She  opened  the 
office  in  November  and  her  practice  is  gen- 


eral in  scope. 

Claire  F.  Crockett,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is 
director  of  research  for  the  Hawaii  Real  Estate 
Investor,  a  Honolulu-based  monthly  publica- 
tion. She  specializes  in  the  analysis  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  real  estate  markets. 

Richard  D.  Easton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sen- 
ior actuarial  assistant  with  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Company  of  Cincinnati,  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  Fellow  in  the 
Casualty  Actuarial  Society. 

Steven  M.  Ehrlich  (A.B.  and  M.A.T.),  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  a  career 
counselor  in  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Office  at  Washington  University. 

Lynn  Helen  Dawley  and  William  John 
Forsell  were  married  in  June  in  Dover,  N.J. 
They  are  living  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  where 
she  is  with  Champion  International  Corpo- 
ration. He  is  with  Exxon  Corporation  in 
New  York  City. 

Benjamin  Lemon  and  Katlm/n  Morath  were 
married  on  June  12  in  Bedford,  N.Y.  They 
are  still  living  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New 
York  City.  Ted  Lemon  '80  was  best  man  at 
the  wedding.  Kathy  is  finishing  up  a  long 
run  on  Broadway  in  The  Pirates  of  Penzance, 
and  Ben  is  working  off-Broadway  and  in 
television  in  Los  Angeles. 

Jody  Levine  and  Eugene  Mahr  were  mar- 
ried on  Sept.  4  in  Providence.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  159  Irving  Ave.,  Providence  02906. 
Jody  is  a  loan  officer  in  the  corporate  bank- 
ing division  of  Fleet  National  Bank,  and 
Eugene  is  a  first-year  student  in  Brown's 
Program  in  Medicine 

Evelyn  R.  Segal  and  Dr.  Mark  Lipton 
were  married  on  Oct.  17.  They  are  living  in 
New  York  City,  where  Ellen  is  teaching 
mathematics  and  psychology  at  the  Brearly 
School,  and  Mark  is  an  attending  physician 
at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

7ft       Believe  it  or  not,  our  fifth-year 
/  O       reunion  is  quickly  approaching. 
President  Anne  Ryan,  Vice  President  Ann 
Prestipino,  and  Mike  Ursillo  and  Kate  Barry 
have  been  actively  involved  in  plans  for 
what  should  be  a  terrific  weekend.  You'll  be 
hearing  from  us  soon,  so  start  contacting 
other  classmates  to  rendezvous  at  Brown 
the  weekend  of  June  3-6.  Any  questions  or 
suggestions  are  welcome.  Call  Ann  Presti- 
pino at  (617)  227-2849  or  Judith  Wainger  John- 
son at  Brown  Alumni  Relations  (401) 
863-3307. 

Christopher  Freiberger  and  Mary  Farwell 
(see  '82)  were  married  on  June  13  in  Melvin 
Village,  N.H.  They  are  living  in  Providence. 
The  best  man  at  the  wedding  was  Robert 
Blakely. 

Joshua  Hammerman  and  Mara  Aisenberg 
Hammerman  (see  '81)  are  living  in  New  York 
City.  Joshua  will  receive  his  rabbinical  ordi- 
nation from  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  an  M.A.  in  journalism  from  New 
York  University  in  June. 

Tani  E.  Hofferman  and  Jonathan  C.  Sapir- 
stein  were  married  on  Oct.  17  in  Huntington 
Valley,  Pa.  They  are  living  in  Bloomfield, 
Conn.  Both  Tani  and  Jon  are  lawyers  in  the 
Hartford/Springfield  area.  Jon  passed  his  bar 
exam  in  Connecticut,  and  Tani  was  still 
waiting  to  hear  the  results  of  the  Massachu- 
setts bar  exam  at  the  time  this  note  was 
written. 

Dean  S.  Jorgenson,  North  Reading, 
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Mass.,  has  received  his  Ph.D.  in  aeronauti- 
cal engineering  from  the  University  ot  Lei- 
cester in  England.  He  is  with  Avco  Svstems 
Division  in  U'ilmington,  Mass.,  as  a  flight 
test  planning  engineer.  Dean  and  his  wife, 
Aileen,  are  living  at  3  Greenbriar  Dr.  #303, 
North  Reading  01S4b. 

Michael  A.  Lukafieu'icz  and  Miirtlui  Fiera 
Ttiiexhi  (see  '80)  were  married  May  30  in 
Sudbur\',  Mass.  Thev  are  li\ing  in  Oak 
Park,  111.,  where  Michael  is  with  the  Gas 
Research  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Aminic  S.  \ovick.  Boston,  is  with  TMl 
Systems  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  working  on 
niicrocomputer  software  systems  for  banks. 
He  earned  his  master's  degree  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
at  Carnegie-Mellon  in  Pittsburgh. 

Hugh  Wirtaiiuvi.  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  been 
promoted  to  senior  design  engineer  at  Wang 
Labs,  Inc.,  in  Lowell,  where  he  has  been  for 
the  past  four  years.  "1  enjoy  living  in  Low- 
ell, and  Boston  is  but  a  short  ride.  I  am 
fairly  active  with  the  Brown  Club  of  Boston. 
I  especially  liked  PVV's  production  of  Hair  in 
Cambridge  this  summer." 

Katherine  Dunlap  Ventres.  Evanston,  111., 
is  a  tlrst-vear  student  at  the  J.L.  Kellogg 
Graduate  School  of  Management  at  North- 
western Unix'ersity.  She  had  spent  four 
years  with  Garnac  Grain  Company,  Inc.  (the 
last  three  in  New  York  City)  before  entering 
school.  She  writes  that  other  Brown  grads  at 
Northwestern  include  Barbara  Vass  and  John 
Edelman  (both  '80),  ]amee  Woo  '75,  and  Joyce 
Cohen  '79.  "Old  buddies  passing  through 
Chicago  are  encouraged  to  visit  me  at  1249 
Judson  Ave.,  Evanston  60202  (phone 
312-475-5921)." 

rTQ       Elizabeth  Bauer  and  Theodore  Math- 
/  7       eny  (see  '76)  were  married  in 
Larchmont,  N.Y.,  in  June.  They  are  living  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  year  they'll  be  mov- 
ing to  the  Ivor)'  Coast,  where  Ted  will  prac- 
tice law  and  Betsy  will  be  a  nurse. 

Sara  Deadnck,  Stage  Harbor,  Mass.,  and 
Martha  Starkioeather ,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
U.S.  doublehanded  sailing  champions, 
placed  fifth  in  the  fifth  annual  International 
Yacht  Racing  Union  World  Women's  Sailing 
Championship,  held  in  October  in  Aca- 
pulco.  This  was  an  improvement  over  their 
eighth-place  finish  last  year. 

George  H.  Eichner,  Jr.,  Tolland,  Conn., 
has  been  named  a  product  specialist  with 
Rogers  Corporation,  Poron  Division,  in  East 
Woodstock,  Conn. 

John  V.  Coff,  Boston,  is  starhng  a  career 
in  architecture.  He's  taking  classes  at  the 
Boston  Architecture  Center  and  working  for 
Alonzo  B.  Reed,  Inc.  His  address  is  379 
Marlborough  St.,  Apt.  3,  Boston  02115. 

Seal  D.  McBurnett,  Boulder,  Colo., 
writes  that  he  and  David  Auty  took  a 
three-week  biq'cle  tour  through  Japan  re- 
cently. "Although  we  were  initially  worried 
about  road  condiHons  and  logistics,  every- 
thing worked  out  wonderfully.  The  people 
are  unbelievably  friendly  and  helpful,  and 
the  food  was  outstanding."  David  lives  m 
Arlington,  Va. 

Harriet  Silverslein,  Strasbourg,  France, 
had  an  exhibition  of  her  artwork  at  the  Gal- 
erie  de  L'Ecole  d'Architecture  in  Strasbourg 
in  October  and  Nove.-nber. 

Tris^  Todd,  New  York  City,  has  been 
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promoted  to  associate  editor  with  Pocket 
Books,  Ne\v  York  City.  She  had  been  assis- 
tant to  the  editor-in-chief  there. 

Thomas.  W.  While.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
is  a  production  engineer  with  Tenneco  Oil 
Company.  He  is  overseeing  Tenneco's  joint 
interest  operations  in  the  mid-continent  re- 
gion. "The  work  is  new,  different,  and  in- 
teresting. 1  am  enjoying  working  for  Ten- 
neco and  have  found  the  change  in  jobs 
refreshing.  1  would  be  delighted  to  visit 
with  any  Brown  people  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  area  or  anyone  passing  this  way.  Any- 
one coming  out  here  would  be  welcome  to 
stay  at  my  new  three-bedroom  home,  which 
I  recently  purchased."  His  address  is;  12424 
Fox  Run  Dr.,  Oklahoma  City  73132. 

Nancy  Wolpert,  Providence,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  the  Brown  Fund. 
She  has  particular  responsibility  for  the  class 
reunion  gifts  program,  parents  program, 
and  decades  of  the  1970s  and  1980s.  She 
had  been  assistant  to  the  director  of  devel- 
opment and  corporate  relations  at  Simmons 
College  Graduate  School  of  Management 
prior  to  her  appointment  at  Brown. 

Qr\       Robm  Lynn  Bed  and  Robert  A. 
O  Vr       Mansfield  were  married  on  Oct.  9 
in  Manhasset,  N.Y.  They  are  living  in  Na- 
tick,  Mass.  Christian  Keller  '81  was  the  best 
man  and  Stephanie  Ip  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  Other  members  of  the  wedding 
party  included  Helene  Miller,  Lisa  Doyle,  and 
Peter  Lafharis  '81.  Robin  is  a  programmer 
analyst  for  Stone  and  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation  in  Boston,  and  Robert  is  a 
commercial  lines  producer  for  Brewer  & 
Lord  Insurance  Company,  Boston. 

William  J.  Butler,  Jr.,  Warwick,  R.I.,  is 
computer  systems  manager  for  Dryvit  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  "My  job  description  is:  all  the  fun 
of  playing  PacMan,  Star  Trek,  and  Donkey 
Kong  simultaneously,  and  getting  paid  for  it 
to  boot." 

Joseph  P.  Hickei/,  Jr.,  Middletown,  Conn., 
is  a  business  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Em- 
ployees Union  Independent. 

Patricia  A.  Carroll,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  is 
an  anchor/reporter  for  radio  station  WHEB 
in  Portsmouth.  "1  love  New  Hampshire's 
seacoast  and  people,"  she  writes. 

Rock  A.  Tate  and  C.  Lyn  Haapanen  were 
married  on  Nov.  20  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
They  are  living  in  Delray  Beach,  Fla.  The 
ushers  were  Joe  Keefer  and  Steve  Burkett. 
Rock  is  an  investment  executive  for  Shear- 
son  American  Express,  and  Lyn  is  a  man- 
ager for  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

Martha  Fiera  Tedeschi  and  Michael  A.  Lii- 
kasieivicz  (see  '78)  were  married  on  May  30 
in  Sudbury,  Mass.  They  are  living  in  Oak 
Park,  111.  Martha  is  an  intern  for  one  year  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

D*!        Kimberly  M.  Colella,  Montclair, 
O  JL       N.J.,  is  a  technical  sales  represen- 
tahve  for  Exxon  Corporation  in  Linden,  N.J. 
Her  address  is  65  Hawthorne  PL,  2-B, 
Montclair  07042. 

Andreiv  L.  Tryefield,  Eatontown,  N.J., 
received  a  master  of  science  degree  in  com- 
puter information  and  control  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  this  past 
summer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  technical 
staff  at  American  Bell,  Inc.,  in  Lincroft,  N.J. 

Mara  Aisenberg  Hammerman  and  her  hus- 


band, Joshua  Hammerman  (see  '78),  are  livin; 
in  New  York  City.  Mara  is  enrolled  in  a  do     f- 
toral  program  in  psychology. 

Eric  Thomas  Larson  was  married  on  June 
26  to  Carol  Suzanne  Thrall  '82  in  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Alan  MacDuffie,  Washington,  DC,  is 
the  business  and  production  manager  for 
Public  Citizen,  Ralph  Nader's  largest  con- 
sumer advocacy  organization.  "I'm  busily 
churning  out  four  newspapers  and  numer- 
ous other  publications.  This  past  Septembe 
marked  my  first  anniversary  in  Washingtoi 
and  finally,  inexplicably,  it  has  started  to 
feel  like  home.  Long-lost  classmates  are 
encouraged  to  write  at;  1867  California  St. 
N.W.,  Washington  20009." 

Mack  Reed,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is  a  staf 
reporter/photographer  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  "After  working  for  a  year  after  grad- 
uation at  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  and 
paying  my  dues  plus  interest,  1  got  the  job 
and  moved  to  Florida,  where  if  I'm  not 
working  in  my  color  darkroom,  I'm  proba- 
bly trying  to  figure  out  how  it  can  possibly 
be  75  degrees  in  deepest  November.  Any- 
one who  cares  to  write  can  reach  me  at  92/ 
11th  St.  North,  St.  Petersburg  33705." 

Laurin  Watkms,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  irn 
graduate  school  in  the  International  Health  bx 
(M.P.H.)  Program  at  the  Tulane  University  i'- 
School  of  Public  Health.  She  is  minoring  ir 
nutrition  and  mother  and  infant  care.  Laur 
came  back  to  the  States  a  year  ago  from 
Morocco,  where  she  had  spent  a  three- 
month  internship.  She  then  worked  for  iht 
Inter-American  Development  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.C,  doing  conference  man- 
agement and  some  research  and  proposal 
writing.  She  moved  to  New  Orleans  in  Jan 
uary. 


O  ^  Cindy  Goff,  Providence,  and  Sarah 
O^  "Pease"  Herndon  '83,  placed  sixth 
the  fifth  annual  International  Yacht  Racing 
Union  World  Women's  Sailing  Champion- 
ship, held  in  October  in  Acapulco. 

Barrett  C.  Sheridan,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
writes;  "Like  the  young  hero  in  the  movie 
My  Favorite  Year,  I  am  working  at  30  Rocke 
teller  Center  (across  from  the  ice-skating 
rink)  and  living  on  Ocean  Parkway.  Since 
early  September,  I've  been  working  for  a 
law  firm  as  a  legal  assistant.  On  the  side 
I've  kept  in  touch  with  Chris  Colde,  Steve 
lones.  Kim  McKittrick,  Kathy  Sullivan,  and 
others." 

Carolyn  Suzanne  Thrall  and  Eric  Thomas 
Larson  '81  were  married  on  June  26  in  Attle 
boro,  Mass. 
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/'^  C  Douglas  W.  Alden  '38  Ph.D., ' 
VJ  ^  A.M.,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
professor  of  French  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  French  language  and  htera- 
ture  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  hon- 
ored by  Sweet  Briar  College  recently  for  hii 
many  contributions  to  the  Sweet  Briar  Junif^ 
Year  in  France.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Junior  Year  in  France  for  thirty-two  years 
and  chairman  since  1967.  The  prestigious 
study-abroad  program  has  been  under  the 
auspices  of  Sweet  Briar  College  for  thir- 
ty-five years,  and  Douglas  was  a  student  ii 
the  program  in  1931-32,  when  it  was  undei 
the  direction  of  the  University  of  Delaware 


Corinnc  Gottfried  Weber  'b7  A.M.  and  her 
usband,  Dmnd  Weber  '71  Ph.D.,  live  in  East 
yme.  Conn.  Corinne  is  a  technical  writer/ 
ditor  at  an  engineering  and  technical  sup- 
ort  services  firm  in  Waterford,  and  David 
.  an  associate  professor  of  economics  at  the 
'.S.  Coast  Guard  Academv  in  New  Lon- 
on.  Later  this  year  he'll  be  on  sabbatical  in 
)ublin,  Ireland.  Their  children  are  Rachel, 
5,  Benjamin,  13,  and  Lauren,  11. 

Joan  Hedriek  '74  Ph.D.,  Middletown, 
onn.,  visiting  associate  professor  of  history 
t  Trinitv  College,  reports  that  her  book,  Sol- 
ary  Coinriide:  luck  London  mid  His  Work,  was 
iiblished  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
na  Press  in  1982.  She  teaches  American 
tudies. 

Wdliam  I  Pepicello  '74  Ph.D.,  '73  A.M., 
.udubon,  N.J.,  has  been  appointed  director 
(  the  division  of  humanities  and  social  sci- 
nces.  School  of  Allied  Health  Professions, 
t  Hahnemann  University  in  Philadelphia. 

Steven  M.  Ehrlich  '77  M.A.T.  (see  '77). 

Betsy  Parsons  '77  M.A.T.,  Portland, 
laine,  received  her  C.A.S.  (Certificate  of 
dvanced  Study)  in  teaching,  curriculum, 
id  learning  environments  from  the  Har- 
ird  Graduate  School  of  Education  in  June. 

Sr.  Charlotte  Doume\/  '78  Ph.D.,  '71  A.M., 
iverside,  R.L,  reports  that  her  book,  A 
luld's  Emily  Dickinson  Which  Delights  the  Eld- 
s  As  Well,  was  published  recently.  It  con- 
lins  twenty-nine  of  Emily  Dickinson's 
oems  with  narration  and  a  glossary  by 
harlotte.  There  are  also  fifty-one  illustra- 
ons  by  Richard  Kaiser. 

Richard  £.  Johnson  '81  Sc.M.  (see  '74). 

Donald  Deignan  '82  Ph.D.,  '73  A.M., 
rovidence,  is  professor  of  history  at  Rhode 
■land  College,  where  he  graduated  first  in 
is  class  in  1972  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
ree.  He  says  he  is  "delighted"  to  be  at 
IC — "it's  like  coming  home  in  a  sense." 

IJTiy^      Dr.  Anthony  Briizzese  '80 
L    liVl      M.D.  (see  '76). 

Dr.  Ken  Gibbs  '82  M.D.,  Warren,  R.L,  is 
1  a  one-year  residency  at  Miriam  Hospital 
1  medicine.  He'll  be  in  a  three-year  intern- 
aip  program  in  ophthalmology  following 
is  residency.  His  parents  are  lune  Johnson 
ibbs  and  Robert  Gibbs  '50. 
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3y  lay  Barry 

Lt.  Col  Adelbert  Charles  Eastbttrn  '12, 
SAP  (Ret.),  Sumner,  Md.,  a  retired  sales 
ngineer  with  the  Graybar  Electric  Com- 
any;  Oct.  21.  Colonel  Eastburn  did  re- 
?arch  on  early  military  searchlights  while  in 
le  Army  during  World  War  1.  During 
/orld  War  II,  he  served  in  the  Pentagon, 
olonel  Eastburn  was  president  of  the 
/ashington  Brown  Club  in  1941  and  was  a 
irector  of  the  Associated  Alumni  from  1943 
'  1945.  Zeta  Psi.  There  are  no  immediate 
irvivors,  his  wife,  Beula,  having  died  ear- 
er  in  1982. 

Dr.  Maurice  Adelman  '16,  Providence,  a 
.•diatrician  with  offices  in  Providence  and 
arragansett,  R.L,  for  many  years  prior  to 


his  retirement  in  1980;  Nov.  1.  A  1920  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  Medical  School,  Dr.  Adel- 
man had  served  for  thirty-five  years  as  med- 
ical director  and  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Visiting  Nurses  Associa- 
tion of  Rhode  Island.  While  on  the  staff  of 
Women  cSc  Infants  Hospital,  he  participated 
in  RH-factor  research.  Survivors  include  a 
daughter,  Lorraine,  of  Chappaqua,  N.Y., 
and  a  son,  Maurice,  Ir.  '52,  35  Prospect  Park 
West,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11215. 

Charles  Bolotoio  '19,  Providence,  retired 
owner  of  the  Star  Restaurant  Equipment 
Company;  Nov.  23.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Betty,  60  Broadway,  Providence  02903. 

Harold  Eugene  Groivr  '19,  Oklawaha, 
Fla.,  a  retired  salesman  for  a  manufacturing 
firm  in  Swampscott,  Mass.;  Nov.  8.  While 
serving  in  the  Army  during  World  War  1, 
Mr.  Grover  was  involved  in  the  fighting  at 
Chateau  Thierry,  Meuse-Argonne,  and  St. 
Michel.  At  one  time  he  was  director  of  the 
Boys  Club  in  Lynn,  Mass.  Zeta  Psi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Adele,  Route  2,  Box 
394,  Oklawaha  32679. 

David  Grisu'old  Goddard  '24,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  a  prominent  Bay  Area  actuary;  Oct 
29.  Mr.  Goddard  worked  for  The  Travelers 
for  eighteen  years,  later  moving  to  Marsh 
and  McLennan,  Inc.,  and  then  switching  to 
the  Wyatt  Corporation  until  his  retirement 
in  1975.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Ac- 
tuarial Club  of  the  Pacific  States  and  of  the 
San  Francisco  Actuarial  Club.  Mr.  God- 
dard's  father  was  the  late  William  D.  Goddard 
'94  and  his  grandfather  was  losiah  Ripley 
Goddard  1862.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Marjorie,  452  Boynton  Ave.,  Berkeley  94707; 
a  daughter,  Joan;  and  a  son,  David. 

Harry  justis  Balduun  '25,  Barre,  Vt.,  a 
securities  salesman  and  stockbroker  for  sev- 
eral of  the  major  brokerage  houses;  Sept.  4. 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors  include  a  son, 
David,  95  Harryl  Pt.  Field,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
01201. 

William  Michael  McDermott  '25,  Topsfield, 
Mass.,  a  mechanical  arts  teacher  at  Fitch- 
burg  (Mass.)  High  for  forty  years  prior  to 
his  retirement  in  1968;  Nov.  9.  Mr.  McDer- 
mott was  also  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  1. 
Survivors  include  a  son,  William,  and  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Barbara,  6  Sleepy 
Hollow  Rd.,  Topsfield  01983. 

Alan  Hovey  Eaton  '26,  Columbia,  Conn., 
controls  coordinator  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  for  twenty-eight  years  prior  to 
his  retirement  in  1972;  Dec.  2.  Mr.  Eaton 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
hon  in  Mansfield  from  1934  to  1948  and  as 
chairman  of  the  town's  War  Price  and  Ra- 
tioning Board  from  1942  to  1945.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Blanche,  65  Whitney  Rd., 
Columbia  06237;  a  son,  James;  and  daugh- 
ters Peggy  and  Joan. 

Edxoard  Duncan  Norton-Taylor  '26,  Ox- 
ford, Md.,  longtime  writer  and  editor  at 
Time  and  managing  editor  of  Fortune  from 
1959  to  1965;  Sept.  13.  Mr.  Norton-Taylor 
once  said  that  he  viewed  the  editor's  role  as 


one  of  "pushing,  tugging,  urging,  and  re- 
straining," and  he  never  got  over  the 
"suspicion  that  writing  is  more  fun."  Mr. 
Norton-Taylor  did  a  great  deal  of  both  from 
his  undergraduate  days  at  Brown  when  his 
name  was  on  the  masthead  as  editor  of  the 
Brown  jug,  through  his  early  years  as  a  re- 
porter and  cartoonist  with  the  Newark  Star- 
Eagle  and  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  to  his 
days  as  senior  editor  of  Time  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  editors  at  Fortune.  Comment- 
ing on  this  transfer,  he  quipped  that 
"Fortune's  loss  is  Time's  gain."  While  with 
Time  he  was  a  national  affairs  writer,  war 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War 
11,  and  senior  editor.  He  produced  some 
sixty  cover  stories  for  Time  during  his  twelve 
years  on  its  staff.  Mr.  Norton-Taylor  was 
the  author  of  numerous  books  and  freelance 
articles.  Several  years  ago  he  compiled  a 
selection  of  articles  from  Fortune  for  a  50th 
anniversary  issue.  Mr.  Norton-Taylor  served 
as  alumni  trustee  from  1951  to  1958.  Theta 
Delta  Chi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet, Bonfield  Ave.,  Box  32,  Oxford  21654. 

Dr.  Anthony  Edwin  Peters  '26,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  former  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  radiology  at  Portsmouth  Hospital; 
Oct.  12.  The  1930  Harvard  Medical  School 
graduate  served  as  assistant  instructor  in 
biology  at  Brown  for  three  years.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  staff  at  Portsmouth 
Hospital  and  of  the  Rockingham  County 
Medical  Society.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Survivors 
are  not  known. 

Clifton  Vmal  BagUy  '27,  Scarsdale,  N.Y., 
and  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass.,  an  agent  for  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  prior  to  his 
retirement;  April  29.  Mr.  Bagley  also  at- 
tended MIT.  Sigma  Nu.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Eleanor,  9  Huntington  Ave., 
Scarsdale  10583;  and  daughters  Marjorie  and 
Emma. 

William  Robert  Smith  '27,  Naperville,  III., 
a  supervisor  with  the  Automatic  Retailers  of 
America;  May  1.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Helen,  1120  East  Chi- 
cago Ave.,  Naperville  60540. 

Lavoii  Henry  Sahaginii  '30,  Cranston,  R.L, 
superintendent  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1971;  Nov.  11.  Mr. 
Sahagian  had  served  for  years  as  supervisor 
of  the  Edgewood  Post  Office  in  Providence. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Winifred,  31 
Thistle  Dr.,  Cranston  02920;  and  daughters 
Cynthia,  Harriet,  Linda,  and  Marcia. 

Stanton  Porter  Nickerson  '31,  New  York 
City,  editor  of  corporate  communications 
with  Sperrv  Rand  Corporation  of  New  York 
City  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1975;  Dec.  2. 
Mr.  Nickerson  was  the  first  director  of  the 
Brown  University  News  Bureau,  serving 
from  1933  to  1942.  During  that  time  the 
former  literary  editor  of  the  Broivn  jug 
served  as  chairman  of  the  New  England 
District  of  the  American  College  Publicity 
Association.  Mr.  Nickerson  worked  for 
many  years  as  publications  editor  of  Ethyl 
Corporation  in  New  York  City  He  was  a 
Naval  officer  during  Worid  War  11.  Delta 
Upsilon.  His  father  was  the  late  Lester  Nick- 
erson '02.  Survivors  include  a  stepsister. 
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Mrs.  George  \V.  Seagren,  709  Rockford  Dr., 
Gibsonia,  Pa.  15(.U4. 

The  Re\-.  Hoxcani  Clcnii  Pinnic  '31  A.M., 
.\ttleboro,  Mass.,  a  minister  who  had  served 
Baptist  churches  in  Cumberland,  Cranston, 
Providence,  and  East  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land: Wakefield.  Mass.:  and  Bennington, 
Vt.;  Nov.  16.  Rev.  Pavne  was  interim  pastor 
of  Roger  Williams  Baptist  Church  in  Provi- 
dence when  he  retired  in  1975.  He  previ- 
ously ser\ed  as  director  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Conven- 
tion for  three  vears.  Rew  Payne  recei\ed  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege in  Libert\-,  Mo.,  and  his  divinity  degree 
from  Andover  Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nar\'.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Florence, 
17  tomlinson  Rd.,  South  Attleboro  02703; 
sons  Keith  and  Charles;  and  a  daughter, 
Meredith. 

Creighton  Beedy  Calfee  '32,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
a  self-employed  investor;  Jan.  27,  1982.  Mr. 
Calfee  was  a  regional  vice  president  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  from  1955  to  1957.  Delta 
Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Betty,  710 
South  Hanley  Rd.,  St,  Louis  63105. 

Oscar  Walter  Roost  '32,  Foxboro,  Mass., 
an  electrical  engineer  with  The  Foxboro 
Company;  Nov.  23.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Ruth,  2  Leonard  St.,  Foxboro  02035, 

Dr.  Warren  Andrezc  '33  Sc.M.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  retired  chairman  of  the  anatomy 
department  at  Indiana  University  School  of 
Medicine;  Sept.  9.  The  1932  Carleton  Col- 
lege graduate  received  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1936  and  an  M.D. 
from  Baylor  University  in  1943.  Before  join- 
ing Indiana  University,  he  was  an  assistant 
instructor  in  zoology  at  Yale  University  and 
the  Universitv'  of  Illinois  in  the  1930s.  From 
1947  to  1952,  Dr.  Andrew  was  chairman  of 
the  anatomy  department  at  the  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Medicine. 
His  field  of  research  was  the  cellular  effects 
of  aging,  and  in  1959  he  received  an  award 
from  the  Gerontological  Research  Founda- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Indiana  State  Commission  on  Aging  in  1959 
and  was  secretary  of  the  State  Anatomical 
Board  from  1961  to  1971.  Dr.  Andrew  had 
lectured  all  around  the  world  and  had  writ- 
ten several  books  and  numerous  articles. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nancy,  5275 
North  Capitol,  Indianapolis  46208;  and  a 
daughter,  Linda. 

Walter  Henry  Brown,  jr.  '33,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  head  of  the  instrumentation  depart- 
ment of  Metcalf  and  Eddy  Company  of  Bos- 
ton prior  to  his  refirement  in  1977;  Oct.  19. 
Mr.  Brown  had  also  been  an  engineer  for 
the  Builders  Iron  Foundry  (BIF)  Industries  of 
Providence  and  superintendent  of  the  sew- 
age treatment  plant  in  Cranston.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  New  England  Sewage 
Works  Association.  Sigma  Nu.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Anna,  12  Hersey  Rd., 
Cranston  02910;  and  a  son,  Walter. 

Allen  Wing  Baldwin  '34,  Mission,  Texas, 
design  engineer  with  IBM  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1973;  Feb. 
19,  1982.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Har- 
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riette,  Elvalle  Del  Sol,  Lot  No.  19,  Mission 
78572;  and  two  daughters,  JoAnne  and 
Carol. 

Richard  Vernon  Clemencc  '34,  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  professor  of  economics  at  Yale  for 
twenty-nine  years  prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1976;  Nov.  8.  Professor  Clemence  received 
his  master's  from  Harvard  in  1940  and  his 
Ph.D.  eight  years  later.  He  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Eleanor,  61  Beverly  Rd., 
Wellesley  02181;  and  a  daughter,  Melissa. 

George  Lieherman  Cohen  '35,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  an  attorney;  Oct.  25.  Mr.  Cohen 
graduated  from  Boston  University  Law 
School  in  1939.  Survivors  include  his  wife. 
Rose,  P.O.  Box  1098,  Brockton  02403. 

Richard  Wiclics  Armington  '36,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  a  former  accountant,  teacher,  and  gui- 
dance counselor;  Nov.  11,  Mr.  Armington 
earned  an  accounting  certificate  at  the  for- 
mer Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  College, 
now  Bryant  College,  and  held  various  re- 
lated positions  before  going  into  the  educa- 
tional field.  He  earned  his  master's  in  edu- 
cation at  Rhode  Island  College  and  taught  in 
public  and  private  schools  before  retiring  in 
1978  as  a  counselor  at  Western  Hills  Junior 
High  in  Cranston.  Mr.  Armington  was  a 
past  grand  master  of  the  state  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Masons.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Isabelle,  22  Kent  PL,  Cranston  02910; 
daughters  Harriet,  Elizabeth,  and  Marjorie; 
and  a  brother,  Francis  '28.  Mr.  Armington's 
father  was  the  late  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Armington 
'00. 

Eloise  Coonei/  Fanning  '38,  Washington, 
D.C.,  former  vice  president  of  the  Pembroke 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C.;  Oct.  26.  Survi- 
vors include  her  husband,  John,  5905  Wel- 
born  Dr.,  Woodacre's,  Washington  20016; 
and  a  sister,  Mary  Cooney  Temp,  1505  West 
Plumb  Ln.,  Reno,  Nev.  89509. 

Winona  Zadek  Goldsmith  '40,  Shawnee-on- 
Delaware,  Pa.,  a  former  commercial  artist; 
Aug.  4.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
Harry,  Box  96,  Shawnee-on-Delaware  18536. 

lohn  Augustus  Kenrwdy  '41,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  vice  president  and  director  of  Han- 
son-Loran  Chemical  Company  of  Long 
Beach;  Sept.  24.  Sigma  Nu.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Hannah,  2806  North  Flower 
St.,  Santa  Ana  92706. 

Barbara  McCabe  Shearer  '41,  Chicago,  111.; 
June  18.  Survivors  include  her  husband, 
Robert,  1400  Sherwin  Ave.,  Chicago  60626. 

Irwin  Morris  Tobin  '41  Ph.D.,  Glen  Echo, 
Md.,  a  retired  State  Department  official  who 
specialized  in  European  affairs;  Oct.  31.  A 
1933  graduate  of  Tufts,  Mr.  Tobin  received 
his  A.M.  from  Clark  in  1934  and  his  A.M.  in 
law  and  diplomacy  at  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts.  Moving  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1944,  he  worked 
briefly  for  the  Office  of  War  Information 
before  joining  the  Office  of  Strategic  Servi- 
ces, the  predecessor  of  the  CIA.  Mr.  Tobin 
was  first  secretary  and  labor  attache  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Vienna  from  1952  to  1956 


and  then  held  the  same  post  in  Bonn  for 
three  years.  From  1963  to  1965,  he  was  the 
international  advisor  in  the  Office  of  Sriena 
and  Technology  in  the  Execufive  Office  of 
the  President.  Mr.  Tobin  rounded  out  his 
career  as  chief  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bel- 
grade and  then  as  head  of  the  Office  and 
Research  and  Analysis  for  the  Soviet  Unioa 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  Washington.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Rosalvn,  P.O.  Box 
157,  Glen  Echo  20812;  daughters  Ruth  and 
Deborah;  and  a  son,  David. 

Eugene  Gordon  Batassie  '43,  Minnetonka, 
Minn.,  president  of  Valspar  Corporation,  a 
paint  and  chemical  firm;  Feb.  12,  1980.  Mr. 
Balassie  was  a  captain  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II.  Kappa  Sigma. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Audrey,  12509 
Briarwood  Terr.,  Minnetonka  55343. 

Brother  David  Donald  Sup^ple  '43,  O.S.B., 
an  affiliate  of  The  St.  Benedict  Priory  in  Bo; 
ton;  Nov.  19.  Survivors  include  a  sister, 
Claire  M.  Leist,  112  Crest  Rd.,  Wellesley, 
Mass.  02181. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Caldwell  Tuttle  '45  A.M. 
Mount  Dora,  Fla,,  former  pastor  of  the  Firs 
Baptist  Church  in  Sharon,  Mass.;  Nov.  5. 
Mr.  Tuttle  received  his  Th.B.  degree  from 
Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions 
in  1935.  He  served  as  a  faculty  member  at 
Brown  for  two  years  in  the  departments  ot 
Greek  and  Ladn  and  served  as  president  o 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Christian  Endeavor 
He  went  to  Hollywood  in  1950  to  become 
writer  for  religious  moHon  pictures  and  TV 
shows  and,  while  there,  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  co-pastors  of  the  Valley  Visu 
Church  in  Encino.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Harriet  Streeter  Tuttle  '35,  156  Town 
and  Country  Village,  Norway,  Maine  0426 

Frances  Silsbee  Ames  '47,  State  College, 
Pa.;  June  23.  Survivors  include  her  husban 
Herbert  T.  Ames  '49,  327  Fr\'  Dr.,  State  Col- 
lege 16801. 

Richard  Chace  Ashley  '50,  Darien,  Conn,     fc 
former  president  of  Allied  Chemical  Com- 
pany and  a  corporate  group  vice  president 
Oct.  17  in  Pulaski  County,  Va.,  in  an  auto 
accident  that  also  claimed  the  life  of  his 
wife,  Janet,  as  they  were  traveling  to  Wsit 
one  of  their  daughters.  With  Allied  Chemi- 
cal for  thirty-one  years  and  president  since 
1979,  Mr.  Ashley  had  resigned  onlv  weeks 
before  his  death  to  become  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Economics  Labora 
tory,  Inc.,  a  $700-million  scientific  manufao 
turer  based  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  effective 
Nov.  1.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Advanc 
Management  Program  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Ash     [v- 
ley  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  incorpor 
tors  of  the  Low  Heywood  School  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  and  had  been  involved  with 
the  Brown  Fund.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survi- 
vors include  a  son,  Richard,  and  three 
daughters,  including  Randi  Ashlev,  70  Ar- 
rowhead Way,  Darien  06820. 

Remington  Alonzo  Clark  '50,  North  And- 
over, Mass,,  regional  marketing  director  foi 
Evyan  Perfumes;  Oct,  27  of  a  heart  attack 
two  weeks  after  his  son,  Curtis,  was  killed 
in  a  motorcycle  accident.  Mr.  Clark  was  a 


ast  president  of  the  New  England  and 
mpire  State  Cosmetic  Associations.  He  was 
World  War  II  Navy  veteran.  Survivors  in- 
ude  his  wife,  Suzanne,  RR  2,  Box  201, 
brakes  Island,  Wells,  Maine  04090;  and  a 
in.  Remington  A.  III. 

Paul  Edward  Duffy  '50,  Elnora,  N.Y.,  an 
ngineer  at  the  General  Electric  Company's 
noils  Atomic  Power  Laboratory  in  Niskav- 
na;  Oct.  24.  Mr.  Duffy  served  in  the  Navy 
uring  World  War  11  and  the  Korean  War. 
urvivors  include  his  wife,  Mary,  6  Beech- 
ood  Dr.,  Elnora  12065;  sons  Floyd  and 
ilenn;  and  daughters  Cynthia,  Patricia, 
ilie,  Paula,  Mary,  and  Rose. 

Robert  Martin  Ferguscii  '50,  Glen  Ridge, 
.].,  production  engineer  for  the  past 
venty  years  with  Penn  Walt  Corporation,  a 
ivision  of  Wallace  and  Tiernan  of  Belleville, 
I  ;  Oct.  14.  Mr.  Ferguson  served  with  the 
gnal  Corps  during  World  War  II.  Survi- 
.irs  include  his  wife,  Nancy,  56  Sommer 
ve..  Glen  Ridge  07028;  and  a  son,  Blair. 

Janicf  loliii  Maruin,  ]r.  '50,  Braintree, 
Ijss.,  a  district  engineer  for  the  Westing- 
.luse  Corporation  in  Framingham;  Sept.  5. 
Ir   Marum  served  in  the  Army  during 
orld  War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
label,  16  Old  Coach  Rd.,  Braintree  02184;  a 
in,  James;  and  daughters  Sharon,  Cheryl, 
inn,  and  Gayle. 

Alice  Watjcn  Stotttcr  '50,  Vassalboro, 
aine;  Oct.  3.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
md,  Warren,  Rt.  1,  Vassalboro  04989. 

William  Frances  Strin\^cr  '48,  Charlotte, 
■  C,  assistant  district  manager  of  Factory 
lutual  Engineering  Corporation  of  Char- 
itte;  March  10.  Mr.  Stringer  served  in  the 
rmv  during  World  War  11,  Theta  Delta 
hi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ernestine, 
"19  Burlwood  Rd.,  Charlotte  28211. 

Alfred  Lee  Hood  '49,  Seekonk,  Mass.,  a 
irmer  coach  for  the  Seekonk  Little  League 
id  Babe  Ruth  League;  Oct.  11.  Mr.  Hood 
.■rved  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II. 
'elta  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
lope,  578  Fall  River  Ave.,  Seekonk  02771. 

Norman  Guy  Orrell  '51,  Worcester, 
lass.,  a  long-time  employee  of  the  Wyman 
iordon  Company  of  Worcester;  Sept.  10. 
le  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Phyllis,  376 
underland  Rd.,  Worcester  01526. 

Robert  Chauncy  Steivart  '51,  Plymouth, 
lich.,  former  district  sales  manager  of 
Earner  and  Swasey  Company  of  Southfield, 
lich.;  Sept.  22.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
lancy,  1346  Carol  St.,  Plymouth  48170. 

Alan  Douglas  Brown  '52,  San  Marino, 
alif.,  former  aeronautical  research  scientist 
'ith  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
eronauhcs  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in 
alifornia  and  a  past  president  of  the  Los 
ngeles  Brown  Club;  Aug.  23.  Survivors 
iclude  his  wife,  Anne,  1659  South  Oak 
moll,  San  Marino  91108. 

fames  Henry  Readyhough  HI  '52,  Newport, 
1.,  a  developer  and  contractor;  Nov.  8. 


Summer  of  ^83 

From  June  26  until  July  i  Brou^i's  Summer  College  is  a  Double  Bill 
Experience  that  is  stimulating,  engrossing  and  prtivoking. 

The  First  Feature  allows  you  to  examine  man  as  mirror,  critic,  com- 
mentator, artist  and  social  animal  through  the  porthole  of  an  era  earlier 
in  this  century.  Using  the  eyes  and  senses  of  writers  like  Virginia  Woolt, 
Barbara  Tuchman,  T.S.  Eliot,  Paul  Fussell  and  others,  morning  sessions 
will  focus  on  World  War  I  as  an  epic  in  man's  existence.  The  Second 
Feature  allows  you  to  dive  into  afternoon  workshops  on  computers, 
physical  fitness,  economics,  stress  management  and  photography. 

Both  features  in  this  double  bill  star  Brown  faculty:  Professors  Perry 
Curtis,  Roger  Henkle,  Joan  Scott,  Michael  Silverman  and  Duncan  Smith 
to  begin  with  and  John  Foraste,  Dr.  Andrew  Slaby,  Professor  Andries  van 
Dam,  Arlene  Gorton  and  Harl  Ryder  for  the  afternoon  sessions. 

Want  to  know  more?  We'll  tell  you  more  or  send  you  a  brochure 
if  you  will  call  401  S63-2785.  Or  write  us  at  Summer  of  '83,  Brown 
University,  Box  1920,  Providence,  RI  02912. 


j^:;\i^  A  program  in  Brown  University's  Continuing  College 

1 

I 

Delta  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Bethany,  16  Coddington  Wharf,  Newport 
02840;  daughters  Marnee,  Heather,  Kim- 
berly,  and  Mary;  and  a  son,  James.  His 
father  was  the  late/flmt's  H.  Readio,  Jr.  '13. 

Ronald  Leonard  Eliasson  '54,  Dickson, 
Tenn.,  a  one-time  sales  manager  of  Tennes- 
see Casting  Company  in  Dickson;  Oct.  25. 
Kappa  Sigma.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Suzanne,  Belwood  Heights,  Dickson  37055. 

Virginia  Mabee  Damutz  '59,  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  vice  president  and  class  agent  of  her 
class  from  1963  to  1969;  Nov.  6.  Survivors 
include  her  husband,  Edzvard  C.  Damutz  '56, 
60  Linden  Rd.,  Seekonk  02771. 

Fred  Edioard  Tracy  '61,  Northport,  N.Y., 
vice  president  of  Northville  Industries;  Nov. 
24.  Active  in  all  phases  of  the  oil  business, 
Mr.  Tracy  had  worked  for  Mobil  and  then 
was  vice  president  of  Vickers  Petroleum 
before  moving  to  Northville.  He  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  admiral  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  He  later 
obtained  his  M.B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School.  Mr.  Tracy 
was  president  of  both  Brown  Key  and  the 
Cammarian  Club.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Judy,  44  Mariners 
Ln.,  Northport  11768;  a  son,  Mark;  and  a 
brother,  Steve  '63.  Mr.  Tracy's  father  was  the 
late  Edward  Tracy  '34. 

Bruce  Leslie  Owens  '72,  Massapequa, 
N.Y.,  former  assistant  United  States  attor- 


ney who  died  of  a  heart  attack  while  on 
vacation  in  Mombassa,  Kenya;  Nov.  19.  The 
Columbia  Law  School  graduate  was  an 
officer  of  the  Black  American  Law  Student 
Association  and  helped  establish  the  Paul 
Robeson  Scholarship  Fund.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Palmer,  11  Sentinel  PL,  Massapequa  11758. 

John  Harold  Stru-kler  '82,  Norwich,  Vt.; 
Oct.  27.  Survivors  include  his  parents.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  James  C.  Strickler,  Box  329,  New- 
Boston  Rd.,  Norwich  05055. 

Stewart  Joseph  Vergnc  '83,  Wilmette,  HI,  a 
senior  at  Brown  who  died  Oct.  18  after  a 
swimming  accident  at  the  University's  Smith 
Swimming  Center.  Survivors  include  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luis  J.  Vergne,  3030 
Indianwood,  Wilmette  60091. 


61 


iReiAnD! 

IN  THE  SPRING 

May  21  -  June  1, 1983 


loin  the  Brown  Travelers*  for  this  memorable  trip  to  Ireland.  The 
magnificent  scenery  is  at  its  best  in  May  when  the  countryside  is 
ablaze  with  colors  of  wild  gorse  and  rhododendron.  Nature  and 
delightful  people  blend  with  a  rich  historical  and  literary 
tradition  to  make  this  an  enriching  and  educational  experience. 
Sightseeing  highlights  will  include  the  beautiful  Ring  of  Kerry; 
the  Connemara  wilderness;  Yeats  country  in  Sligo;  the  Cork 
coast;  and  Dublin's  fair  city  with  its  Georgian  squares  and 
Grafton  Street  shopping.  Flights  from  Boston  or  New  York  on  Aer 
Lingus.  Transportation  in  Ireland  will  be  in  large  comfortable 
coaches  with  Irish  driver/guides.  Accommodations  at  first  class 
hotels  throughout  and  breakfast  and  dinner  are  included  most 
days.  Brown's  own  Professor  Perry  Curtis  will  add  valuable 
insight  into  the  plight  of  ancient  and  modern  Ireland.  All 
entrance  fees,  taxes  and  service  charges  are  included  and  the 
group  will  be  escorted  by  a  Brown  staff  member  and  a  professional 
Church  Travel  tour  director.  The  cost  of  the  tour  is  $1349.00, 
based  on  double  occupancy.  Some  single  rooms  are  available  at 
$175.00  additional. 

*Co-sponsored  by  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island. 


Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for  $  |S200.00  per  person)  to  confirm 

_  places  on  the  1983  tour  of  Ireland. 


Names . 


(First  and  Lasti 


Address. 


□  Smoking  d  Non-Smoking 

Please  make  check  payable  to  Church  Travel  Agency  and  mail  to: 
Brown  University  Travelers,  Box  1859,  Providence,  RI  02912 


^xhimni ^therinqs  from  Coast  to  Coast 

•low  is  a  sampling  of  coming  events  for  alumni  and  friends  of  Brown - 
a  campus,  across  the  country  and  around  the  world.  For  information  on 
lese  listings,  and  to  make  inquiries  about  other  programs,  phone  the  alumni 
jid  staff  mentioned  below,  or  contact  the  Alumni  Relations  Office,  Brown 
liiversity,Box  1859,  Providence,  RI 02912, 401  863-3307. 


oast  to  Coast 

!;bruary 

1 

lown  University  Club  of  Chicago.  Maurice 
(icksman,  Provost  of  the  University,  will 
<_-ak  on  "The  University  of  the  Future: 
:hnological  Impact  on  Higher  Educa- 
1 II."  5:30  pm,  Chicago  Bar  Association.  For 
i  ormation  contact  Bowen  Tucker,  3 1 2 
n-5940. 

-21 

!  imni  Lecturer  Harriet  W.  Sheridan,  Dean 

I  he  College,  will  speak  to  Brown  Clubs  in 

1  lollowing  cities: 

1  -Cleveland,  Ohio.  For  information  contact 

;ve  Miller.  216  991-6776. 

1 -Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  information 

c  itact  Carol  Raskin,  502  589-3200. 

;  -Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  For  informa- 

in  contact  NeillGoltz,  612  824-8880. 

;  -Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  For  information 

(itact  Scott  Smith,  414  332-9987. 


lown  University  Club  of  Washington,  D.C. 

'  ur  of  the  Manet  exhibit  in  the  East  Wing  of 
I  •  National  Gallery.  For  information  con- 
it  Coleman  Levin,  202  223-0716. 

arch 

(12 

/jmni  Lecturer  Barbara  Tannenbaum, 

Icturer  in  Theatre  Arts,  will  speak  in  the 
tlowing  cities.  (These  presentations  are  in 
njunction  with  regional  training  meetings 
I  local  alumni  volunteer  leaders  sponsored 
I  the  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  Univer- 
■V  For  more  information  on  the  training 

■ttings,  contact  Cliff  Kolb,  Associate 
Ircctor  of  Alumni  Relations,  401  863-3309.) 
•  Denver,  Colorado.  For  information  con- 
i:t  Hugh  Bingham,  303  771-6200. 
'St.  Louis,  Missouri.  For  information  con- 
i:t  Robert  Cole,  314  997-6076. 
(Dallas,  Texas.  For  information  contact 
/  drew  Penz,  214  234-5768. 
'San  Antonio,  Texas.  For  information  con- 
l:t  Cliff  Kolb,  401  863-3309. 

-Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  For  information  con- 
l;t  Cliff  Kolb,  401  863-3309. 
i-Nashville,  Tennessee.  For  information 
intact  John  Rebrovick,  615  383-5859. 


'  e  Brown  University  Club  of  Westchester. 

(ntinuing  education  program  on  modern 
<!  with  Richard  Fishman,  Professor  of  Art  at 
Ipwn,  to  be  held  on  the  campus  of  SUNY 
Irchase.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Brown  Club 
(Fairfield  Countv.  For  information  contact 
JoldZieselman,'9l4  472-2447. 


17 

Brown  University  Club  of  Cape  Cod.  "Mind- 
power:  Research  at  Brown,"  a  sound-slide 
presentation.  For  information  contact  Helen 
M-E  McCarthy,  6 1 7  945-2080. 

24 

Brown  Club  in  New  York.  Bruce  E.  Donovan, 
Dean  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  will 
speak.  For  information  contact  Hannah 
Rose,  212  686-0022. 

April 
12 

Brown  Medical  Association  San  Francisco 
Reception.  All  physician  alumni  and  friends 
of  Brown's  Program  in  Medicine  are  invited 
to  attend  an  evening  reception  with  Dr. 
David  S.  Greer,  Dean  of  Medicine,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  at  5:30  pm.  For  information 
contact  Sarah  Stratton,  Medical  Alumni 
Affairs  Officer,  401  863-3232. 

13 

Alumni  Lecturer  David  C.  Lewis,  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Community 
Health,  Program  in  Medicine,  and  Donald  G. 
Millar  Distinguished  Scholar  in  Alcohol 
Studies,  will  speak  to  the  Brown  Club  of 
Seattle.  For  information  contact  Cliff  Kolb, 
401  863-3307. 

20-21 

Alumni  Lecturer  Fred  MacArthur,  Univer- 
sity Organist,  will  speak  and  perform  for  the 
Brown  Clubs  of  San  Diego,  California  and 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  For  information  contact 
Cliff  Kolb,  401  863-3307. 

22 

Brown  University  Association  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  President  Howard 
R.  Swearer  will  give  the  1983  Bright  lecture, 
co-sponsored  with  the  Harvard  and  Yale 
Clubs.  For  information  contact  Joan  Friend, 
504  899-2241. 

Brown  University  Club  of  Fairfield  County. 

A  musical  evening  entitled  "Martinis  and 
Mozart,"  co-sponsored  with  the  Dartmouth 
Club  and  featuring  Brown's  Jabberwocks       ^ 
and  Dartmouth's  Aires,  two  men's  singing 
groups.  For  information  contact  Adrienne 
Sabatier,  203  655-1064. 


30 

Kent  County  Alumnae  Club.  Annual  lun- 
cheon leaturing  a  tour  of  the  John  Hay 
Library.  For  information  contact  Judith 
Moreau,40!  944-1210. 

Date  to  be  arranged 

Brown  University  Club  of  Atlanta.  Spring 
Bash.  For  information  contact  Elizabeth 
Mohr,  404  262-7269. 

Brown  University  Club  of  Boston.  "Boston 
by  Foot,"  walking  tour  of  Boston's  South 
End.  For  information  contact  John  Kaufmann, 
617235-1175. 

Company  '83.  A  student  cabaret  featuring  a 
cast  of  talented  Brown  students  will  tour  a 
number  of  Brown  Clubs.  For  details  of  this 
tour  contact  Cliff  Kolb,  401  863-3309. 

May 

4 

PembrokeClubof  Providence.  Joan  Scott, 
Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Professor  of  History  and 
Director  of  the  Pembroke  Center  for  Teach- 
ing and  Research  on  Women,  will  speak  at 
the  club's  annual  meeting.  For  information 
contact  Jane  Cottam,  401  751-5919. 

16 

Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island.  Annual  Dinner 
and  tennis/golf  outing.  For  information  con- 
tact Peter  Rotelli,  401  272-6650. 

21 

Brown  University  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Family  spring  picnic  at  Diny  and  Bruce 
Donaldson's  farm.  For  information  contact 
Joan  Webster,  215  353-1 181. 

28 

Rocky  Mountain  Brown  Club.  Family  picnic 
at  a  site  to  be  announced.  For  information 
contact  Hugh  Bingham,  303  771-6200. 


Student' A  tumni  Events 


Student-Alumni  Relations  programs  offer 
Brown  alumni  a  chance  to  share  their  exper- 
iences with  undergraduates  and  get  an 
inside  view  of  what  Brown  is  like  today.  For 
information  on  how  to  become  involved  with 
any  program  contact  Kevin  F.  Crook  '78, 
401  863-3380. 

February 
11,25 

Career  Forums.  Alumni  professionals  will  be 
talking  to  undergraduates  about  careers  in 
finance  and  publishing  respectively.  For 
information  on  the  time  and  location  of  any 
Career  Forum  call  401  863-3380. 

March 
11,25 

Career  Forums.  Careers  in  marketing  and 

education  will  be  discussed  by  alumni 
speakers. 


19 

Minority  Career  Day.  Minority  alumni  pro- 
fessionals will  discuss  tiieii'  work  experi- 
ences and  otter  careei  ad\  ice  to  Brow  n 
undergraduates.  For  information  on  the  time 
and  location  call  401  8t)3-33S0. 

April 

4-8 

Extemships.  Bi"o\^n  students  test  their 

career  interests  by  spending  a  week  on  the 

iob  with  alumni  sponsors. 

11 

Medical  Specialty  Workshop.  Brow  n  physi- 
cian alumni  gather  to  discuss  medical  spe- 
cialty options  with  Brown  medical  students. 
Bio-Med  Center.  For  more  information  call 
SaraJiStratton,40I  863-3232. 

26-28 

Seminars  on  Survival.  Brown  alumni  give 
seniors  a  taste  of  the  "real  world"  with  dis- 
cussions about  living  and  working  in  New 
York  Citv,  Boston  and  Washington,  DC. 
E\  enings  at  Maddock  Alumni  Center. 

June 

Internships.  Undergraduates  gain  valuable 
experience  by  working  in  their  desired 
career  fields  under  the  direction  of  alumni 
sponsors. 


Continuing  College 

Continuing  College  seminars  transport  the 
intellectual  energy  and  excellence  of  Brown 
todav  to  cities  around  the  country.  Watch 
vour  mail  for  announcements  of  spring  pro- 
grams in  these  American  cities  -  or  call 
401  863-2474  for  more  information. 


February 
26 

Sarasota-Tampa  and  the  Florida  West 
Coast:  Growth  Through  Crises.  Professor 
Andrew  Slaby,  M.D.,  psychotherapist 
Stephanie  La  Farge  and  Tom  Paulhus  '83, 
collaborate  to  bring  you  a  stimulating  and 
revealing  look  at  the  theory  of  crisis  inter- 
vention. The  seminar  will  feature  the  award- 
w  inning  videotherapy  technique  of  Ms.  La 
Farge  that  has  been  featured  on  national 
television.  University  of  South  Florida  at 
Sarasota  (New  College). 


26 

Houston:  The  Aruuomv  of  a  Production. 
Brown  parent  Pat  Brown,  artistic  director  of 
the  .Alley  Theatre;  Brown  Theatre  technical 
director  John  Lucas;  and  Stan  Miller  '54 
come  together  at  the  Alley  Theatre  to  offer  a 
unique  inside  look  at  the  magic  of  theatre. 
The  seminar  includes  a  tour  of  the  theatre 
and  an  opportunity  to  see  the  matinee  pro- 
duction of  The  Visit  with  a  cast  reception  to 
follow. 

April 
16 

Los  Angeles:  The  Critic's  Approach  to  Music 
and. Audience.  University  Organist  Fred 
MacArthur  and  Los  Angeles  Times  music 
critic  Martin  Bernheimer  '58,  meet  at 
Emanuel  Presbyterian  Church  to  give  you  a 
feeling  of  the  performer's  creative  tension 
and  the  critics'  creative  reactions  in  perfor- 
mance using  one  of  the  West  Coast's  best 
known  organs.  (E.  M.  Skinner) 

25 

San  Francisco:  The  Organ:  The  King  of 
Instruments.  At  Grace  Cathedral  on  Nob  Hill, 
Brown  University  organist  Fred  MacArthur 
will  demonstrate  the  at  once  powerful  and 
vet  at  the  same  time  sensitive  inner  machi- 
nations of  the  organ.  In  the  library  and  then 
at  the  console  of  Grace  Cathedral's  Aeolian- 
Skinner  organ,  Mr.  MacArthur  will  conclude 
the  day  with  a  recital. 

30 

Chicago:  Following  in  the  Footsteps  of  the 
Search  for  Alexander.  Professor  John  Rowe 
Workman  and  Arnold  Fellowship  holder 
John  Bouda  '77,  take  you  on  an  illustrated 
journey  that  recalls  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Site  to  be  announced. 


=m 


March 
19 

Philadelphia:  The  Sun  at  .MidDay,  The 
Japanese  Economic  Model.  Professor  Robert 
Marsh  and  Corporation  member  Ira 
Magaziner  '69  will  offer  lectures  and  discus- 
sions that  will  give  you  an  inside  look  at  the 
industrial  model  that  has  given  Japan  the 
competitive  edge  in  many  domestic  and 
world  industries.  The  Philadelphia  Art 
Alliance. 


May 

7 

Boston:  Creativity  in  Dance:  Style,  Function 
and  Form.  Instructor  Julie  Strandberg  and 
the  Brown  Dance  Enseinble,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Boston  Ballet,  will  offer  a  day  of 
illustrated  lectures  that  will  help  you  to 
understand  dance  forms,  their  histories  as 
well  as  rehearsal  techniques.  Boston  Center 
for  the  Arts. 

Brown's  Summer  College 
June  26- July  1 

Return  to  Campus  for  intellectual  stimula- 
tion and  practical  workshops.  Brown's  Sum- 
mer College  will  examine  man  as  mirror, 
critic,  commentator,  artist  and  social  animal 
through  the  porthole  of  an  era  earlier  in  this 
century.  Workshops  will  feature  sessions  on 
computers,  physical  fitness,  economics, 
stress  management  and  photography.  See 
the  ad  in  this  and  future  BAMs  for  more 
information  or  call  401  863-2474, 


On  Campus  Events 
of  Unusual  interest 


March 
9 

Brown  Street  Series:  Training  Physicians 
Who  Care,  a  videotape  presentation  and 
panel  discussion.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Pro- 
gram in  Medicine.  For  information  contact 
David  Henderson,  Assistant  Director  of 
Alumni  Relations,  401  863-3309. 


19 

On-Campus  Seminar:  On  a  Clear  Day:  Ener 
Resources.  Brown  Professors  Harold  Ward 
and  Joseph  Loferski  present  theoretical  an« 
practical  solutions  to  energy  production  an 
conservation  in  our  own  homes.  This  all  da 
Saturday  experience  will  offer  lectures  andi 
then  tours  of  a  retrofitted  older  structure  ai 
a  revolutionary  new  structure  that  have 
practical  application  for  all  of  us. 

April 

7 

Brown  Street  Series:  John  Foraste  Focusesi 

on  Brown,  a  reception,  talk  and  audio-visua 
presentation  with  University  photographed 
John  Foraste.  For  information  contact  DaviJ 
Henderson,  401  863-3309. 

7, 14, 28  and  May  6 

On-campus  Seminar:  The  Anatomy  of  a 
Production.  Brow  n  Theatre  Arts  Professor 
James  Barnhill,  Technical  Director  John 
Lucas  and  Stage  Technician  David 
Schraeder  will  offer  their  inside  views  on  til 
anatomy  of  a  theatre  production.  The  semil 
nar  will  feature  encounters  w  ith  the  cast  off 
Tennessee  Williams'  Streetcar  Named  Desin 
and  tickets  to  the  opening  night  of  that  pro 
duction  on  the  Brown  campus. 

15-May  1 

NASP  Acceptance  Parties.  CongratulatoryJ 
gatherings  for  accepted  students  and  NASF 
workers.  Information  available  from  NASF 
Area  Chairpeople. 

21 

Brown  Street  Series:  Riches  from  the 
Renaissance,  with  undergraduate  actors 
from  the  Theatre  Arts  Department  at  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library.  For  informatio 
contact  David  Henderson,  401  863-3309. 

22 

Basic  Brown.  A  Day  on  the  Hill  for  prospe 
tive  members  of  Brown's  Class  of  1987. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Alumni  Schoolsl 
Program  and  the  undergraduate  Bruin  Clut^ 
this  fact-filled  day  gives  all  accepted  candi- 
dates a  chance  to  see  what  life  on  the  hill  is  | 
all  about.  For  further  information  on  this 
event  and  all  NASP  activities,  contact  Heidf 
M.  Janes  '78,  Director  of  NASP,  401 
863-3306. 


reunion  cnairnien  [or  Keunion  ot.  iviaa- 
lock  Alumni  Center,  9:00  to  12:00  noon. 

iJune 

3 

iReunion  '83.  Classes  ending  in  a  "3"  or  an 
'8"  know  they  are  celebrating  appropriate 
i-\ear  reunions.  All  alumni  are  welcome. 
Jlicck  the  festive  events  below,  only  part  of 
:  jthe  total  show,  then  make  your  travel  plans. 

!m.D.  class  of  '78  will  hold  their  first  5-year 
'  'reunion.  Watch  for  additional  information. 

All-College  Reception.  Meet  your  friends 
under  the  tent  in  Wriston  Quadrangle.  Kick 
jff  the  weekend  in  grand  style,  5:00  to  7:00 
pm. 

Brown  Bear  Buffet.  Strolling  musicians,  a 
sumptuous  buflet  and  overflowing  carafes, 
coupled  with  the  Biovvn  Bear  and  blossom- 
ing balloons,  spell  a  gala  affair.  6  to  8:30  pm, 
Sliarpe  Refectory. 

Campus  Dance.  Japanese  lanterns  transform 
the  College  Green  with  Ralph  Stuart's  band 
and  Lincoln  Field  with  its  rock  band  into 
la  dancer's  delight,  an  e.\tiaordinary  extrava- 
ganza. 9  pm  to  1  am. 


Reunion  '83  continues 

Commencement  Forums.  A  potpourri  of  lec- 
tures, panel  presentations  and  discussions 
involving  faculty,  distinguished  guests, 
alumni,  and  students  -  a  chance  to  be  part  of 
the  intellectual  excitement  of  Brown  again. 
Full  details  in  the  April  George  Street  Journal 
mailing. 


urcnesira  anu  guest  ariist.  v  to  1 1  pm,  me 
College  Green. 


Reunion  '83  continues 

Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University, 

Annual  Meeting  and  Board  of  Directors 
meeting.  For  information  contact  Sallie  K. 
Riggs,  Associate  Vice  President,  University 
Relations,  401  863-2785. 

Hour  with  the  President.  A  State  of  the 
University  talk  by  Howaid  R.  Swearer.  10 
am,  Hughes  Court,  Wriston  Quadrangle. 

Bio  Med  Association  Board  of  Directors 
Meeting,  Arnold  Lab,  3  pm. 

Sixth  Annual  Commencement  Cup  Regatta. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Brown  Sailing  Association. 
Alumni  race  against  undergrads  as  specta- 
tors cheer  their  team  from  a  nearby  boat. 
12:30  to  4  pm,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Brown  Medical  Association  Ninth  Annual 
Banquet.  To  honor  the  graduating  M.D. 
Class  of  '83  and  the  reunion  M.D.  Class  of  '78. 
Cocktails  on  the  Andrews  Terrace  at  6:30 
pm,  dinner  at  7:30  pm  in  the  Andrews  Dining 
Hall,  Pembroke  Campus. 


Commencement.  Join  the  alumni  procession 
to  honor  the  giaduating  Class  of  1983.  For 
information  on  commencement  and 
reunions,  contact  the  Alumni  Relations 
Office,  401  863-3307. 


BtoiVn  Tm(/elers 


Explore,  enjoy,  and  learn  as  Biown  Univer- 
sity's Continuing  College  circles  the  globe. 
Share  the  companionship  of  Brown  alumni 
and  faculty  through  one  or  more  of  these 
exciting  1983  alumni  educational  opportuni 
ties.  For  more  information  regarding  trips, 
write  to  Brown  Alumni  Travelers,  Brown 
University  Box  1859,  Providence,  RI  02912. 


29 

inds  and  Quito,  Ecuador.  If 

jut-ol-doors  or  if  your  hobby  is 
this  trip  is  a  "must  '  for  you.  A 
dapagos  Islands,  where  the 
no  enemies,  provides  a  unique 
:he  world's  last  natural  envi- 
vn  Professor  of  Geology  Terry 
lain  how  the  islands  came  to 
Uionship  between  the  active 
floor  and  modern  mineral 
iration.  Departure:  Miami  on 
duled  Eastern  Airlines. 

ine  1 

■one  talks  about  visiting  Ire- 
vn  Tra\  clers,  in  a  trip  co- 
h  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode 
Tanged  a  visit  that  combines 
traditional  tours  of  Ireland 
Northern  Ireland.  Professor  of 
ry  Curtis  will  lecture  and  lead 
Irish  history,  literature  and 
ns.  Departure:  New  York  or 
jiarly  scheduled  Aer  Lingus. 


e  on  the  tall  ship  "Sea  Cloud." 

f  sailing,  there  is  no  ship  to 
cuuipaic  Willi  Sea  Cloud,  the  four-masted 
barque  built  for  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post. 
This  summer  it  will  sail  for  Brown  in  the 
Adriatic  and  visit  Northern  Italy  where  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics  John 
Rowe  Workman  will 
share  his  knowledge 
of  Italy  and  Classical 
history.  Departure: 
New  York's  JFK  airport 
on  regularly  scheduled 
Alitalia  Airlines. 

July  29-August  6 

Salmon  River  rafting  /  USA.  The  United 
States  has  much  to  offer  the  traveler  and  a 
rafting  trip  on  the  Salmon  River  in  Idaho 
demonstrates  the  best .  Groups  of  25  using 
five  rafts  travel  down  "The  River  Of  No 
Return"  with  highly  qualified  guides  and  a 
Brown  faculty  member.  The  trip  offers 
breathtaking  scenery,  a  complete  break  from 
the  routine  of  American  life  in  the  '80s,  and  a 
new  perspective  on  the  wilderness  and  the 
relationship  of  the  many  elements  of  our 
environment.  Departure:  Boise,  Idaho. 

August  21 -September  4 

Northern  Mediterranean.  A  fifteen  day  cruise 
with  Professor  of  History  Anthony  Molho,  a 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  specialist,  this 
trip  will  share  the  Illyria  with  an  alumni 
group  from  Yale  and  Professor  George  May 
and  will  travel  from  Lisbon  to  Athens. 
Departure:  New  York. 

September  10-October2 

china.  A  20-day  journey,  this  trip  includes  14 
days  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  with  some  unusual  fea- 
tures. Perhaps  the  most  exciting  will  be  a 
cruise  on  the  Grand  Canal  from  Wuxi  to 
Hangchow.  Eric  Widmer,  Dean  of  Student 
Life  and  a  member  of  the  Asian  History  pro- 
gram, will  travel  with  the  group  and  share 
his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
their  history  and  the  Orient  in  general. 
Departure:  San  Francisco  on  regularly 
scheduled  Pan  American  World  Airways. 


19 

Minority  Career  Day.  Minorit 
tessionals  will  discuss  their  W' 
enccs  anJ  otlcr  career  ath  ice  I 
undergraduates.  For  inlormat 
and  location  call  401  So3-338l 

April 

4-8 

Extemships.  Brown  students 
career  interests  by  spending  a 
job  with  alumni  sponsors. 

11 

Medical  Specialty  Workshop. 

cian  alumni  gather  lo  discuss 
cialty  options  w  ith  Brown  me 
Bio-Mcd  Center.  For  more  infc 
Sarah  Stratton,  401  863-3232. 

26-28 

Seminars  on  Survival.  Brow n 
seniors  a  taste  of  the  "real  woi 
cussions  about  living  and  wor 
York  City.  Boston  and  Washin 
Evenings  at  iMaddock  Alumni 

June 

Internships.  Undergraduates  i^ 
e.xperience  by  working  in  their  desired 
career  fields  under  the  direction  of  alumni 
sponsors. 

Cortt'muinq  College 

Continuing  College  seminars  transport  the 
intellectual  energy  and  excellence  of  Brown 
today  to  cities  around  the  countrv.  Watch 
your  mail  for  announcements  of  spring  pro- 
grams in  these  American  cities  -  or  call 
401  863-2474  for  more  information. 

February 
26 

Sarasota-Tampa  and  the  Florida  West 
Coast:  Gmwrh  Through  Crises.  Professor 
Andrew  Slaby,  M.D.,  psychotherapist 
Stephanie  La  Farge  and  Tom  Paulhus  '83, 
collaborate  to  bring  you  a  stimulating  and 
revealing  look  at  the  theory  of  crisis  inter- 
vention. The  seminar  will  feature  the  award- 
w  inning  videotherapy  technique  of  Ms.  La 
Farge  that  has  been  featured  on  national 
television.  University  of  South  Florida  at 
Sarasota  (.\ew  College). 


March 
19 

Philadelphia:  The  Sun  al  Mid-Day.  The 
Japanese  Economic  Model.  Professor  Robert 
Marsh  and  Corporation  member  Ira 
Magaziner  '69  will  offer  lectures  and  discus- 
sions that  will  give  you  an  inside  look  at  the 
industrial  model  that  has  given  Japan  the 
competitive  edge  in  many  domestic  and 
world  industries.  The  Philadelphia  Art 
Alliance. 


will  uemoiisLiaie  me  ai  once  poweiiui  aiiu 
yet  at  the  same  time  sensitive  inner  machi- 
nations of  the  organ.  In  the  library  and  then 
at  the  console  of  Grace  Cathedral 's  Aeolian- 
Skinner  organ,  Mr.  MacArthur  will  conclude 
the  day  with  a  recital. 

30 

Chicago:  Following  in  the  Footsteps  of  the 
Search  for  Alexander.  Professor  John  Rowe 
Workman  and  Arnold  Fellowship  holder 
John  Bouda  77,  take  you  on  an  illustrated 
journey  that  recalls  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Site  to  be  announced. 


=m 


May 

7 

Boston:  Creativity  in  Dance:  Style,  Function 
and  Form.  Instructor  Julie  Strandberg  and 
the  Brown  Dance  Ensemble,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Boston  Ballet,  will  offer  a  day  of 
illustrated  lectures  that  will  help  you  to 
understand  dance  forms,  their  histories  as 
well  as  rehearsal  techniques.  Boston  Center 
for  the  Arts. 

Brown's  Summer  College 
June  26- July  1 

Return  to  Campus  for  intellectual  stimula- 
tion and  practical  workshops.  Brown's  Sum- 
mer College  will  examme  man  as  mirror, 
critic,  commentator,  artist  and  social  animal 
through  the  porthole  of  an  era  earlier  in  this 
century.  Workshops  will  feature  sessions  on 
computers,  physical  fitness,  economics, 
stress  management  and  photographv.  See 
the  ad  in  this  and  future  BAMs  for  more 
information  or  call  401  863-2474. 


Saturday  experience  will  offer  lectures  and 
then  tours  of  a  retrofitted  older  structure  an« 
a  revolutionary  new  structure  that  have 
practical  application  for  all  of  us. 

April 

7 

Brown  Street  Series:  John  Forcste  Focuses 
on  Brown,  a  reception,  talk  and  audio-visuaii 
presentation  with  University  photographer 
John  Foraste.  For  information  contact  Davil 

Henderson,  401  863-3309. 

7, 14, 28  and  May  6 

On-campus  Seminar:  Tlie  Anatomy  of  a 
Production.  Brow  n  Theatre  Arts  Professor 
James  Barnhill,  Technical  Director  John 
Lucas  and  Stage  Technician  David 
Schraeder  will  offer  their  inside  views  on  t 
anatomy  of  a  theatre  production.  The  semi-J 
nar  will  feature  encounters  with  the  cast  of| 
Tennessee  Williams'  Streetcar  Named  Desin 
and  tickets  to  the  opening  night  of  that  pro 
duction  on  the  Brown  campus. 

15-May  1 

NASP  Acceptance  Parties.  Congratulatory 
gatherings  for  accepted  students  and  NASP 
workers.  Information  available  from  NASP| 
Area  Chairpeople. 

21 

Brown  Street  Series:  Riches  from  the 
Renaissance,  w  ith  undergraduate  actors 
from  the  Theatre  Arts  Department  at  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Librarv.  For  informatio 
contact  David  Henderson.  401  863-3309. 

22 

Basic  Brown.  A  Day  on  the  Hill  for  prospec-j 

live  members  ot  Brown's  Class  of  1987. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Alumni  Schoolsl 
Program  and  the  undergraduate  Bruin  Cluq 
this  fact-filled  day  gi\es  al!  accepted  candi- 
dates a  chance  to  see  what  life  on  the  hill  is  j 
all  about.  For  further  information  on  this 
event  and  all  NASP  acti\  ities,  contact  Heidi 
M.  Janes  '78,  Director  of  NASP,  401 
863-3306. 


23 

\ssociation  of  Class  Officers  Spring  Work- 
shop. Learn  the  seerets  ot  successtul  event 
jlanning.  9:00  am-12:00  noon.  Andrews  Din- 
ng  Hall.  Pembroke  Campus.  For  intorma- 
ion  contact  Judith  Johnson,  401  863-3307. 

May 

4, 11  and  18 

3n-campus  Seminar:  Man's  Relationship  to 
Ills  Environment:  Yesterday.  Today  and 
Tomonow.  This  seminar,  which  features 
iresentations  by  Brown  Corporation  mem- 
ler  Martha  Joukowsky  '58,  instructor  in  Old 
vVorld  Art  and  Archaeology:  Professor  Peter 
Jhorbahn  70.  executi\  e  director  of  the  Pub- 
lic Archaeology  Laboratory;  and  Professor 
'Patricia  Rubertonc,  will  investigate  how- 
nan  has  interacted  with  his  natural  sur- 
oundings  to  produce  the  environment  in 
.vhich  we  live  today. 

14 

Field  Activities  Workshop  lor  Brow  n  Club 
»nd  Association  presidents  and  officers.  For 
nformation  contact  Cliff  Kolb  or  David 
-Ienderson,401  863-3309. 

•Reunion  Workshop.  For  Activities  and  Gift 
Reunion  Chairmen  lor  Reunion  '84.  Mad- 
luck  Alumni  Center,  9:00  to  12:00  noon. 

June 

i 

^(eunion  '83.  Classes  ending  in  a  "3"  or  an 
8"  know  they  are  celebrating  appropriate 

i-vear  reunions.  All  alumni  are  welcome. 

rlieck  the  festive  events  below,  only  part  of 
he  total  show,  then  make  your  travel  plans. 

VI.D.  Class  of  '78  will  hold  their  first  5-year 
eunion.  Watch  for  additional  information. 

\ll-College  Reception.  Meet  your  friends 
jnder  the  tent  in  Wriston  Quadrangle.  Kick 
jff  the  weekend  in  grand  style,  5:00  to  7:00 
om. 

Brown  Bear  Buffet.  Strolling  musicians,  a 
sumptuous  buffet  and  o\'erflowing  carafes, 
:oupled  with  the  Brown  Bear  and  blossom- 
ng  balloons,  spell  a  gala  affair.  6  to  8:30  pm, 
Sharpe  Refectory. 

Campus  Dance.  Japanese  lanterns  transform 
'the  College  Gieen  with  Ralph  Stuart's  band 
ind  Lincoln  Field  with  its  rock  band  into 
-I  dancer's  delight,  an  extraordinary  extrava- 
ganza. 9  pm  to  1  am. 


J6  "fc,^ 


I- 


[It. 


Reunion  '83  continues 

Commencement  Forums.  A  potpourri  of  lec- 
tures, panel  presentations  and  discussions 
involving  faculty,  distinguished  guests, 
lalumni,  and  students -a  chance  to  be  part  of 
the  intellectual  excitement  of  Brown  again. 
Full  details  in  the  April  George  Street  Journal 
Imailing. 


Alumni  Field  Day.  Fun  and  games  for  all 
ages.  Bring  your  children  and  grandchildren 
for  the  sporting  action.  12  noon  to  5  pm, 
Aldrich  Dexter  Field. 

Brown  Medical  Associati  ^n  Wine  and 
Cheese  Reception.  For  friends  and  alumni  ol 
the  medical  program.  The  Science  Library, 
4:30  pm. 

Pops  Concert.  Co-sponsored  by  The  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island  and  The  Pembroke 
Club  of  Pro\  idence,  this  traditional  event 
presents  the  Rhode  Island  Philhannonic 
Orchestra  and  guest  artist.  9  to  1 1  pm,  the 
College  Green. 


Reunion  '83  continues 

Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University, 

Annual  Meeting  and  Board  of  Directors 
meeting.  For  information  contact  Sallie  K. 
Riggs,  Associate  Vice  President,  University 
Relations,  401  863-2785. 

Hour  with  the  President.  A  State  of  the 
Univeisity  talk  by  Howard  R.  Swearer.  10 
am,  Hughes  Court,  Wriston  Quadrangle. 

Bio  Med  Association  Board  of  Directors 
Meeting,  Arnold  Lab,  3  pm. 

Sixth  Annual  Commencement  Cup  Regatta. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Brow  n  Club  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Brown  Sailing  Association. 
Alumni  race  against  undergrads  as  specta- 
tors cheer  their  team  from  a  nearby  boat. 
12:30  to4  pm,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Brown  Medical  Association  Ninth  Annual 
Banquet.  To  honor  the  graduating  M.D. 
Class  of  '83  and  the  reunion  M.D.  Class  of  '78. 
Cocktails  on  the  Andrews  Terrace  at  6:30 
pm,  dinner  at  7:30  pm  in  the  Andrews  Dining 
Hall,  Pembroke  Campus. 


Commencement.  Join  the  alumni  procession 
to  honor  the  graduating  Class  of  1983.  For 
information  on  commencement  and 
reunions,  contact  the  Alumni  Relations 
Office,  401  863-3307. 


BroWn  Tmi/eters 


Explore,  enjoy,  and  learn  as  Brown  Univer- 
sity's Continuing  College  circles  the  globe. 
Share  the  companionship  of  Brown  alumni 
and  faculty  through  one  or  more  of  these 
exciting  1983  alumni  educational  opportuni- 
ties. For  more  information  regarding  trips, 
write  to  Brown  Alumni  Travelers,  Brown 
University  Box  1859,  Piovidence,  RI  02912. 


March  18-29 

Galapagos  Islands  and  Quito,  Ecuador.  If 

you  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  or  if  your  hobby  is 
photography,  this  trip  is  a  "must"  for  you.  A 
week  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  where  the 
animals  know  no  enemies,  provides  a  unique 
experience  in  the  world's  last  natural  envi- 
ronment. Brown  Prolessor  of  Geology  Terry 
Tullis  will  explain  how  the  islands  came  to 
be  and  the  relationship  between  the  active 
Pacific  Ocean  floor  and  modern  mineral 
resource  exploration.  Departure:  Miami  on 
regularly  scheduled  Eastern  Airlines. 

May  21-June  1 

Ireland.  Everyone  talks  about  visiting  Ire- 
land. The  Brown  Tra\  elers,  in  a  trip  co- 
sponsored  with  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode 
Island,  have  arranged  a  visit  that  combines 
the  best  of  the  traditional  tours  of  Ireland 
with  a  visit  to  Northern  Ireland.  Professor  of 
History  L.  Perry  Curtis  will  lecture  and  lead 
discussions  in  Irish  history,  literature  and 
current  concerns.  Departure:  New  York  or 
Boston  on  regularly  scheduled  Aer  Lingus. 

July  3-16 

Adriatic  Cruise  on  the  tall  ship  "Sea  Cloud." 

In  the  world  of  sailing,  there  is  no  ship  to 
compare  w  ith  Sea  Cloud,  the  four-masted 
barque  built  for  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post. 
This  summer  it  w  ill  sail  for  Brown  in  the 
Adriatic  and  visit  Northern  Italy  where  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics  John 
Rowe  Workman  will 
share  his  knowledge 
of  Italy  and  Classical 
history.  Departure: 
New  York's  JFK  airport 
on  regularly  scheduled 
Alitalia  Airlines. 

July  29-August  6 

Salmon  River  rafting  /  USA.  The  United 
States  has  much  to  offer  the  traveler  and  a 
rafting  trip  on  the  Salmon  River  in  Idaho 
demonstrates  the  best.  Groups  of  25  using 
five  rafts  travel  down  "The  River  Of  No 
Return"  with  highly  qualified  guides  and  a 
Brown  faculty  member.  The  trip  offers 
breathtaking  scenery,  a  complete  break  from 
the  routine  of  American  life  in  the  '80s,  and  a 
new  perspective  on  the  wilderness  and  the 
relationship  of  the  many  elements  of  our 
environment.  Departuie:  Boise,  Idaho. 

August  21-September  4 

Northern  Mediterranean.  A  fifteen  day  cruise 
with  Professor  of  History  Anthony  Molho,  a 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  specialist,  this 
trip  will  share  the  Illyria  with  an  alumni 
group  from  Yale  and  Professor  George  May 
and  will  travel  from  Lisbon  to  Athens. 
Departure:  New  York. 

September  10-October2 

China.  A  20-day  journey,  this  trip  includes  14 
davs  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  with  some  unusual  fea- 
tures. Perhaps  the  most  exciting  will  be  a 
cruise  on  the  Grand  Canal  from  Wuxi  to 
Hangchow.  Eric  Widmer,  Dean  of  Student 
Life  and  a  member  of  the  Asian  History  pro- 
gram, will  travel  with  the  group  and  share 
his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
their  history  and  the  Orient  in  general. 
Departure:  San  Francisco  on  regularly 
scheduled  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
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There's  only  one  airline 
in  America  that  does  it  all. 
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Your  airline. 
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Now  when  you  get  a  Commander  from  Hutton  Aviation, 
you  get  all  the  freedom  and  advantages  youd  enjoy  if  you  owned  your  own 

airline. That's  because  Hutton  Aviation  takes  care  of  everything 
for  you.  First  we  can  arrange  a  surprisingly  reasonable  purchase/lease  plan. 

(We're  the  exclusive  distributors  of  Gulfstream  Commander 

jet  Props  for  the  Northeast.)Then  we'll  handle  pilot  selection  and  training, 

airport  facilities,  insurance,  and,  when  that  time  comes,  the 

sale  of  your  plane.  Call  Richard  Beine  at  (212)742-7526. 

Your  aidine  is  waiting. 

The  Commander 

HuttonAviation 

A  division  of  E.F  Hutton 
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